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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Several Correspondents have written to us on the Article in our last 
Number upon the Drama. Some declare that it contains an ex parte and 
prejudiced statement. Others, that it is the production of persons inter- 
ested in the success of Covent Garden Theatre. We can only say, that 
we believe we have written under, and not over the facts of the case, and 
that we are quite prepared to meet any authorized answers to our statement 
with evidence of their truth. We think we need not repeat that we have no 
interest to serve in writing upon either Theatre. 


The Lady’s Magazine has, with that tenderness peculiar to its sex, 
adopted one of our children as its own, not from any supposed cruelty or 
neglect on our part we are sure,—nor from any extraordinary liberality on 
her’s,—but, as we conjecture, from that extravagance which often springs 
up in those who are themselves destitute of offspring. Her Ladyship has 
clipped the locks of one of our favourites, straitened its shape, given it a 
new name, and passed it off as her own. Now really this literary kidnapping 
is not to be endured. The fact is, for we must speak plainly on the point,— 
The Lady’s Magazine has pilfered one of the Tales of Lyddalcross (the Tale 
of Haddon Hall)—cut a little off the head of the Introduction, omitted the 
Ballads, christened it “ The Elopement,” and sent it forth as an original 
production !——We trust this notice of the abuse will be sufficient. 


Eleven of our Editors protest that the following Stanzas are “ from the 
elegant pen of the greatest lyrist of the day ;” but there is one stubborn 
soul on the jury that will hold out—and we are therefore compelled to sub- 
mit it, with its misleading signature, to our readers. Our Eleven, as Mary- 
le-bone cricketers call themselves, pin their faith upon the passages in italics. 


STANZAS ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 


Farewell to thee, Albion ! blest land of my sires, 
I saw thy white cliff like a pearl on the billow, 
When sunk were thy meadows, thy walls, and the spires 
That I hoped would have gleam'd o'er my turf-cover'd pillow, 


And thou, whose remembrance will ever awaken 
E’en warmer ideas than the isle of my birth, 
Dearest girl! though awhile by thy lover forsaken, 
His prayers will be thine from the ends of the earth, 


May the wrinkle of care never wither thy brow, 

Or, if grief should impress his rude scal upon thee, 
May it vanish as fast as the circles that now 

Spread and fade round my tears as they fallin the sea. 


Yet with nought but the desolate ocean around me, 
So dreadful beneath, and so dreary above, 

Still a thousand sweet objects of pleasure surround me, 

Rekindling my heart, when I think on my love. 
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Where the branches of coral beneath me are growing, 
Pellucid as crystal, but rubies in hue, 

I remember thy lips, how deliciously glowing, 
When fondly they promised they'd ever be true. 


While the breezes of eve in soft murmurs are dying, 
As over the smooth rosy waters they sweep, 

I believe that I hear my fond Isabel sighing, 
Ere blushing she sinks, overpower'd in sleep. 


In the depth of the night, as the maid of the ocean 
Attunes her lone voice to the wild swelling wind, 

Oh! I think of the strain that with tender emotion 
Oft melted my soul, on the shore left behind. 


When the beam of the moon on the billows, which, darkling, 
Lie blue as the air, sheds her holiest light, 

Can I fail to reflect on that azure eye sparkling, 
My beacon of hope, that made noon-day of night ? 


No.— Thus, though the sun of thy presence hath faded, 
The twilight of memory beams on me yet, 
And Hope gently whispers, ‘* though now overshaded, 
“* That sun shall arise brighter e’en than it set.” F, A. B. B. 





With some omissions, and allowing for some objectionable lines, the | 


following is simply and feelingly written :— | 


THE YOUNG POET DYING AT A DISTANCE FROM HOME. 





—— 


despie, Wee 
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more letters and papers requiring answers; but.one word will suffice for the 


© bury me not in yon strange spot of earth— ) 
My rest never sweet, never tranquil can be! 

But bear me away to the land of my birth, 
To a scene, O how dear, and how pleasant to me! : 

If you saw how the sunbeams illumine the mountains— 
How brightly they lie in the glen that I choose— 

Could the song of its birds, and the gush of its fountains | 
Through your souls the rapture and freshness diffuse, : 

Which erst. in life’s morning, they shed over mine— 

O, your hearts would confess, it is all but divine. 


* * © * * 


‘ 
‘ 
I know it—the grave which to me you assign, ( 
Ts black in the shade of your dreary church-wall, t 
Where nettle and hemlock their rankness combine, ( 
And the worm and the sullen toad loathsomely crawl. 
©! where is the primrose, so meet for adorning f 
The grave of a minstrel cut off in his bloom ? 
O! where is the daisy, to shed in the morning ' 
The tear it has gather’d by night, for my doom ? ' 
And lastly—but dearer than anguish can tell— 
Where, where are the friends that haye loved me so well ? 


. - a « © e 7 


See! one aged mourner comes, trembling, to place 
A weak, wither’d hand on the grave of her son— 
See! Friendship, to tell how I strove.in the race, 
But died ere the chaplet of glory was won — 
And Beauty—I plaited a wreath for that maiden 
When warm was my heart and my fancy was, high— 





See! Beauty approaches, with summer-flowers laden, t 

And strews them when nought but the blackbird is nigh ! c 

Thus, thus shall I rest, with a charm on my name, , ' 

In the shower-mingled sunshine of love and of fame ! R.S. 2 

: 3 

/ i 4 h 
We have occupied all our room, and there are before us at least two dozen } 
i 
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MR. ANGERSTEIN’S COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 


Oh! Art, lovely Art! ‘ Balm of 
hurt minds, chief nourisher in life’s 
feast, great Nature’s second course !” 
Time’s treasurer, the unsullied mir- 
ror of the mind-of man! ‘Thee we 
invoke, and not in vain, for we find 
thee here retired in thy plenitude 
and thy power! The walls are dark 
with beauty; they frown severest 
grace. The eye is not caught by 
glitter and varnish ; we seé the pic- 
tures by their own internal light. 
rhis is not a bazaar, a raree-show 
of art, a Noah’s ark of all the 
Schools, marching out in endless 
procession ; but a sanctuary, a holy 
of holies, collected by taste, sacred 
to fame, enriched by the rarest pro- 
ducts of genius. For the number of 
pictures, Mr. Angerstein’s is. the 
finest gallery, perhaps, in the world. 
We feel no sense of littleness: the 
attention is never distracted for a 
moment, but concentrated on a few 
pictures of first-rate’ excellence.— 
Many of these chef-d'euvres “might 
Cccupy the spectator for a whole 
morning ; yet they do not: interfere 
with the pleasure derived from each 
other—so much consistency of''style 
18 there in the midst of warhol’ 

We know of no gréater treat than 
to be admitted freely to a Collection 
of this sort, where the mind reposes 
with full confidence in its feelings of 
admiration, and finds that idea and 
love of conceivable beauty, which it 
= c vperhaps° for -a whole 
‘lle, reflected frotii everyo around 
i. it is a cure (for the time at 

Vor. VI. 








least) for low-thoughted cares and 
uneasy passions. We are abstracted 
to another sphere: we breathe em- 
pyrean air; we enter into the minds 
of Raphael, of Titian, of Poussin, of 
the Caracci, and look at nature with 
their eyes; we live in time past, and 
seem identified with the permanent 
forms of things. ‘The business of the 
world at large, and even its pleasures, 
appear like a vanity and an imperti- 
nence. What signify the hubbub, the 
shifting scenery, the fantoccini fi- 
gures, the bustle, the idle fashions 
without, when compared with the soli- 
tude, the silence, the speaking looks, 
the unfading forms within? Here is 
the mind’s true home. The contem- 
plation of truth and beauty is the pro- 
per object for which we were created, 
which calls forth the most intense 
desires of the soul, and of which it 
never tires. A capital print-shop 
(Molteno’s or Colnaghi’s) is a point 
to aim at in a morning’s walk— 
a relief and satisfaction in the motley 
confusion, the littleness, the vulga- 
rity of common life: but a print- 
shop has but a mean, cold, meagre, 
petty appearance after coming out of 
a fine Collection of Pictures. We 
want the size of life, the marble 
flesh, the rich tones of nature, the 
diviner expanded expression. Good 
non are, no doubt, better than 
ad pictures; or prints, generally 

speaking, are better than pictures ; 
for’ we have more prints of good 
pictures than of bad ones: yet they 
are for the most part but hints, loose 
2N 
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memorandums, outlines in little of 
what the painter has done. How 
often, in turning over a number of 
choice engravings, do we tantalise 
ourselves by thinking “ what a head 
that must be,”—in wondering what 
colour a piece of drapery is of, green 
or black,—in wishing, in vain, to 
know the exact tone of the sky in a 
particular coryer of the picture! 
Throw open the folding-doors of a fine 
Collection, and you see all you have 
desired realised at a blow—the bright 
originals starting up in their own pro- 
per shape, clad with flesh and blood, 
and teeming with the first concep- 
tions of the painter's mind! The 
disadvantage of pictures is, that 
they cannot be multiplied to any ex- 
tent, like books or prints; but this, 
in another point of view, operates 
probably as an advantage, by making 
the sight of a fine original picture an 
event so much the more memorable, 
and the impression so much the 
deeper. A visit to a genuine Col- 
lection is like going a pilgrimage—it 
is an act of devotion performed at 
the shrine of Art! It is as if there 
were but one copy of a book in the 
world, locked up in some curious 
casket, which, by special favour, we 
were permitted to open, and peruse 
(as we must) with unaccustomed re- 
lish. The words would in that case 
leave stings in the mind of the reader, 
und every letter seem of gold. The 
ancients, before the invention of 
printing, were nearly in the same 
situation with respect to books, that 
we are with regard to pictures; and 
at the revival of letters, we find the 
same unmingled satisfaction, or fer- 
vid enthusiasm, manifested in the 
pursuit or the discovery of an old 
manuscript, that connoisseurs still 
feel in the purchase and possession of 
an antique cameo, or a fine specimen 
of the Italian school of painting. 
Literature was not then cheap and 
vulgar, nor was there what is called 
a reading public; and the pride of 
intellect, like the pride of art, or the 
pride of birth, was confined to the 
privileged few ! 

We sometimes, in viewing a cele- 
brated Collection, meet with an old 
favourite, a first love in such matters, 
that we have uot seen for many 
years, which greatly enhances the 
delight. We habe, perhaps, pam- 
pered our imaginations with it all 


that time; its charms have- sunk 
deep into our minds; we wish to 
see it once more, that we may con- 
firm our judgment, and renew our 
vows. The Svusannau anv tp 
Evers at Mr. Angerstein’s was one 
of those that came upon us under 
these circumstances. We had seen it 
formerly, among other visions of our 
youth, in the Orleans Collection,— 
where we used to go and look at it 
by the hour together, till our hearts 
thrilled with its beauty, and our eyes 
were filled with tears. How often had 
we thought of it since, how often 
spoken of it! There it wasstill, the 
same lovely phantom as ever—not as 
when Rousseau met Madame de Wa- 
rens, after a lapse of twenty years, who 
was grown old and spiritless—but as 
if the young Jewish beauty had been 
just surprised in that situation,— 
crouching down in one corner of the 
picture, the face turned back with a 
mingled expression of terror, shame, 
and unconquerable sweetness, and 
the whole figure (with the arms 
erossed) shrinking into itself with 
bewitching grace and modesty! It 
is by Ludovico Caracci, and is wor- 
thy of his name, from its truth and 
purity of design, its expression und 
its mellow depth of tone. Of the 
Expers, one is represented in the 
attitude of advancing towards her, 
while the other beckons her to rise. 
We know of no painter who could 
have improved upon the Susannah, 
except Correggio, who, with all 
his capricious blandishments, aud 
wreathed angelic smiles, wowd 
hardly have given the same natural 
unaffected grace, the same periect 
womanhood. 
There is but one other picture in 
the Collection, that strikes us as 4 
matter of taste or fancy, like this; anc! 
that is the Silenus teaching a Young 
Apollo to play on the Pipe—a small 
oblong picture, executed in distemper, 
by Annibal Caracci. The old pre- 
ceptor is very fine, with a jolly, leer- 
ing, pered look of approbation, 
half inclining to the brute, half con- 
scious of the God; but it is the 
Apollo that constitutes the charm 
of the picture, and is indeed di- 
vine. The whole figure is full o! 
simple careless grace, laughing he 
outh and beauty; he holds tM 
an’s-pipe in both hands, looking “P 
with timid wonder ; and the expres 
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sion of delight and surprise at the 
sounds he produces is not to be sur- 
passed. e only image we would 
venture to compare with it for inno- 
cent artless voluptuousness, is that 
of the shepherd-boy in Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia, * piping as though 
he should never be old!” A com- 
pone of this sort, we believe, may 

e made, in spite of the proverb, 
without injustice to the painter or 
the poet. Both gain by it. The 
idea conveyed by the one, perhaps, 
receives an additional grace and 
lustre, while a more beautiful moral 
sentiment hovers round the other, 
from thinking of them in this casual 
connection. If again it be asked, 
Which is the most admirable ?—we 
should answer—Both are equally ex- 
quisite in their way, and yield the 
imagination all the pleasure it is ca- 
pable of—and decline giving an invi- 
dious preference to either. The cup can 
only be full. The young shepherd in 
the Arcadia wants no outward grace 
to recommend him; the stripling 
God no hidden charm of expression. 
The language of painting and poetry 
Is intelligible enough to mortals ; the 
spirit of both is divine, and far too 
good for him,who, instead of enjoying 
to the utmost height, would find an 
tnwelcome flaw in either. The 
SILENUS AnD Apotto has something 
of a Raffaellesque air, with a mixture 
of Correggio’s arch sensibility—there 
1s nothing of Titian in the colour— 
though Annibal Caracci was in the- 
ory a deserter from the first to the 
last two of these masters ; and swore 
an oath, in a letter to his uncle Lu- 
dovico, that “they were the only 
true painters!” 

We should nearly have exhausted 
our stock of enthusiasm in descanting 
on these two compositions, in almost 
any other case ; but there is no dari- 
ger of this in the present instance. 

f we were at any loss in this res- 
pect, we should only have to turn to 
the large picture of the Ratsinc or 
LAZAnvus, by Sebastian del Piombo ; 


and stil walking under, 
Find some new matter to look up and 
wonder. 


We might dwell on the masterly 
breadth of the drawing, the grace- 
fulness of the principal female figures, 
high-wrought execution, the 
rich, mosaic colouring, the airi- 













ness and bustle of the back-ground. 
We think this one of the best pictures 
on so large a scale that we are any- 
where acquainted with. The whole 
management of the design has a very 
noble and imposing effect, and each 
part severally will bear the closest 
scrutiny. It isa magnificent structure 
built of solid and valuable materials 
The artist has not relied merely on 
the extent of his canvas, or the im- 
portance of his subject, for producing 
a striking result—the effect is pro- 
duced by an aggregate of excellent 
parts. The hands, the feet, the dra- 
pery, the heads, the features, are all 
fine. There is some satisfaction in 
looking at a large historical picture, 
such as this: for you really gain in 
quantity, without losing in quality ; 
and have a studious imitation of in- 
dividual nature, combined with mas- 
culine invention, and the compre~ 
hensive arrangement of an interest- 
ing story. The Lazarus is very fine 
and bold. The flesh is well-baked, 
dingy, and ready to moulder from 
the touch, when it is liberated from 
its dread confinement to have life 
and motion impressed on it again. 
He seems impatient of restraint, ga- 
zes eagerly about him, and looks out 
from his shrouded prison on this new 
world with hurried amazement, as 
if Death had scarcely yet resigned 
his power over the senses. We would 
wish our artists to look at the legs 
and feet of this figure, and see how 
correctness of finishing and a great 
ness of gusto in design are compati- 
ble with, and set off each other. The 
attendant female figures have a pe- 
culiar grace and becoming dignity, 
both of expression and attitude. 
They are im a style something be- 
tween Michael Angelo and Parme- 
giano. They take a deep interest in 
the scene, but it is with the air of 
composure proper to the sex, who 
are accustomed by nature and duty 
to works of charity and compassion. 
The head of the old man, kneeling 
behind Christ, is an admirable study 
of drawing, execution, and charae- 
ter. The Christ himself is grave and 
earnest, with a noble and impressive 
countenarice ; but the figure wants 
that commanding air which ought to 
belong to one possessed of preter- 
hatural power, and in the act of dis- 
laying it. Too much praise cannot 
be oy to the back-ground—the 
2N 2. 
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green and white draperies of some 
old people at a distance, which are as 
airy as they are distinct—the build- 
ings like tombs—and the different 
groups, and processions of figures, 
which seem to make life almost as 
grave and solemn a business as death 
itself. This picture is said by some 
to have been designed by Michael 
Angelo, and painted by Sebastian 
del Piombo, in rivalship of some of 
Raphael’s works. It was in the Or- 
Jeans Gallery. 

Near this large historical composi- 
tion stands (or is suspended in a 
case) a single head, by Raphael, of 
Pope Julius II. It is im itself a Col- 
lection—a world of thought and cha- 
racter. There is a prodigious weight 
and gravity of look, combined with 
calm self-possession, and easiness of 
temper. It has the cast of an Eng- 
lish countenance, which Raphael's 


portraits often have, Titian’s never. | 


In Raphael’s the mind, or the body, 
frequently prevails ; in Titian’s you 
always see the soul—faces “ which 
pale passion loves.” Look at the 
Music-piece by Titian, close by in 
this Collection—it is “ all ear,”—the 
expression is evanescent as the sounds 
—the features are seen in a sort of 
dim chiaro scuro, as if the confused 
impressions of another sense inter- 
vened—and you might easily suppose 
some of the performers to have been 
engaged the night before in 


Mask or midnight serenade, 
Which the starved lover to his mistress 
sings, 


Best quitted with disdain, * 


The ruddy, bronzed colouring of 
Raphael generally takes off from any 
appearance of nocturnal watching 
and languid hectic passion! The 
portrait of Julius II. is finished to a 
great nicety. The hairs of the beard, 
the fringe on the cap, are done by mi- 
nute and careful touches of the pen- 
cil. In seeing the labour, the consci- 
entious and modest pains, which this 
great painter bestowed upon his 
smallest works, we cannot help be- 
ing struck with the number and mag- 
nitude of those he left behind him. 
When we have a single portrait 
placed before us, that might seem to 


have taken half a ys to complete, 
we wonder how the same painter 
could find time toexecute his C artoons, 
the compartments of the Vatican, 
and a thousand other matchless 
works. The same account serves 
for both. The more we do, the more 
we can do. Our leisure (though it 
may seem a paradox) is in propor- 
tion to our industry. The same ha- 
bit of intense application, which led 
our artist to bestow as much pains and 
attention on the study of a single head, 
as if his whole reputation depended on 
it, enabled him to set about the great- 
est works with alacrity, and to finish 
them with ease. If he had done any 
thing he undertook to do, in a sloven- 
ly disreputable manner, he would 
(upon the same principle) have lain 
idle half his time. Zeal and dili- 
gence, in this view, make life, short 
as it is, long.—Neither did Raphael, 
it should seem, found his historical 
pretensions on his incapacity to paint 
a good portrait. On the contrary, 
the latter here looks very much like 
the corner-stone of the historical edi- 
fice. Nature did not. put him out. 
He was not too great a genius to 
copy what he saw. He probably 
thought that a deference to nature is 
the beginning of art, and that the 
highest eminence is scaled by single 


steps! 

On the same stand as the portrait 
of Julius Il. is the much vaunted 
Correggio—the Christ in the Garden. 
We would not give a farthing for it. 
The drapery of the Christ is highly 
finished in a silver and azure tone— 
but high finishing is not all we ask 
from Correggio, It is more worthy 
of Carlo Dolce.—Lest we should for- 
get it, we may mention here, that 
the admired portrait of Golvarcius 
was gone to be copied at Somerset- 
house. ‘The Academy have then, at 
length, fallen into the method pur- 
sued atthe British Gallery, of re- 
commending the students to copy 
from the Orv Masrexs. Well— 
better late than never. This same 
portrait is not, we me mere 
specimen of Vandyke. It has not 5" 
mild, pensive, somewhat effeminate 
cast of colour and expression. - 
best portraits have an- air of fade 





* We like this picture of a Concert the best of the three by Titian in the same room. 
The other two are a Ganymede, and a Venus and Adonis; the list does not appear '° 


us from the hand of Titian. 
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gentility about them. The Golvar- 
cius has too many streaks of blood- 
colour, too many marks of the pen- 
cil, to convey an exact idea of 
Vandyke’s characteristic excellence ; 
though it is a fine imitation of Ru- 
benss florid manner. Vandyke’s 
most striking portraits are those 
which look. just like a gentleman or 
lady seen in a looking-glass, and 
neither more nor less. 

Of the Claudes, we prefer the St. 
Ursula—the embarking of the Five 
Thousand Virgins—to the others. 
The water is exquisite; and the sails 
of the vessels glittering in the morning 
sun, and the blue flags placed against 
the trees, which seem like an open- 
ing into the sky behind—so sparkling 
is the effect of this ambiguity in co- 
louring—are in Claude’s most per- 
fect manner. The Altieri Claude 
(the sacrifice of Isaac) is one of his 
noblest. and most classical composi- 
tiens, with towers, and trees, and 
streams; and flocks, and herds, and 
distant sunny vales, 


Where universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours, indance, 
Leads on the eternal spring :— 





but the effect of the execution has 
been deadened and rendered obtuse 
by time or ill-usage. There is a dull, 
formal appearance, as if the different 
masses of sky, of water, &c. were 
laid on. with plates of tin or lead. 
Chis is not a general defect in Claude: 
his landscapes have the greatest 
quantity of inflection, the most de- 
licate rillianey, of all others. A 
lady had been making a good copy 
of the Seaport, which is a companion 
to the one we have described. We 
do not.think these Claudes, famous 
as they are, equal to Lord Egre- 
mont’s Jacob and Laban; to the En- 
chanted. Castle; to a green vernal 
es which was in Walsh Por- 
ters Collection, and which was the 
Very fiuest we ever saw ; nor to some 
others that) have appeared from time 
to time in the British Institution. We 
are sorry to make this, which may 
be thought an ill-natured, remark: 
but, though we have a great respect 
for, Mr. Angerstein’s taste, we havea 
greater for Claude Lorraine’s reputa- 
lon. . Let any. persons admire these 
Specimens, of his.art;as. much as they 
will (and the more they admire them, 
the moré we shall ‘be gratified), and 


then we will tell them, he could do 
far finer things than these! 

There is one Rembrandt, and one 
N. Poussin. The Rembrandt (the 
Woman taken in Adultery) is prodigi- 
ous in colouring, in light and shade, 
in pencilling, in solemn effect ; but 
that is nearly all— 


Of outward show 
Elaborate, of inward less exact. 


Nevertheless, it is worth any money. 
The Christ has considerable serious- 
ness and dignity of aspect. The 
marble pavement, of which the light 
is even dazzling ; the figures of the 
two Rabbis to the right, radiant with 
crimson, green, and gold ; the back- 
ground, which seems like some rich 
oil-colour smeared over a ground of 
gold, and where the eye staggers on 
one abyss of obscurity after another, — 
place this picture in the first rank of 
Rembrandt's wonderful performances. 
If this extraordinary genius was the 
most literal and vulgar of draughts- 
men, he was the most ideal otf co- 
lourists. When Annibal Caracci 
vowed to God, that Titian and Cor- 
reggio were the only true painters, 
he had not seen Rembrandt ;—if he 
had, he would have added him to 
the list. The Poussin is a Dance of 
Bacchanals: theirs are not “ pious 
orgies.” It is, however, one of this 
master’s finest pictures, both in the 
spirit of the execution, and the in- 
genuity and equivoque of the inven- 
tion. If the purity of the drawing 
will make amends for the impurity 
of the design, it may pass: assured- 
ly, the same subject, badly executed, 
would not be endured; but the life 
of mind, the dexterity of combina- 
tion displayed in it, supply the want 
of decorum. The old adage, that 
“ Vice, by losing all its grossness, 
loses half its evil,” seems chiefly ap- 
plicable to pictures. Thus a naked 
figure, that has nothing but its 
nakedness to recommend it, is not 
fit to be hung up in decent apart- 
ments. If it is a Nymph by Titian, 
Correggio’s 16, we no longtr think of 
its being naked; but merely of its 
sweetness, its beauty, its natural- 
ness. So far art, as itis intellectual, 
has a refinement and extreme unc- 
tion of itsown. Indifferent pictures, 
like dull people, must ,absolutely be 
moral! We suggest this as a hint to 
those persons of more gallantry than 
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discretion, who think that to have 
an indecent daub hanging up in one 
corner of the room, is a proof ofa 
liberality of gusto, and a considerable 
progress in virta. Tout au contraire. 
We have a clear, brown, woody 
Landscape by Gaspar Poussin, in his 
fine determined style of pencilling, 
which gives to earth its solidity, and 
to the air its proper attributes. There 
are, perhaps, no landscapes that ex- 
cel his in this fresh, healthy look of 
nature. One might say, that where- 
ever his pencil loves to haunt, ‘ the 
air is delicate.” We forgot to no- 
tice a St. John in the Wilderness, 
by A. Caracci, which has much of 
the autumnal tone, the “ sear and 
yellow leaf,” of Titian’s landscape 
compositions. A Rape of the Sa- 
bines, in the inner room, by Rubens, 
is, perhaps, the most tasteless pic- 
ture in the Collection: to see plump, 
florid viragos struggling with bearded 
ruffians, and tricked out in the flounces, 
furbelows, and finery of the court of 
Louis XIV. is preposterous. But 
there is another Rubens in the outer 
room, which, though fantastical and 
quaint, has qualities to redeem all 
faults. It is an allegory of himself 
and his three wives, as a St. George 
and Holy Family, with his children, 
as Christ and St. John, playing with 
a lamb ; in which he has contrived to 
bring together all that is rich in 
dresses, (black as jet, and shining like 
diamonds,) transparent in flesh-co- 
lour, agreeable in landscape, un- 
fettered in composition. The light 
streams from rosy clouds, the breeze 
curls the branches of the trees in the 
back-ground, and plays on the clear 
complexions of the various scattered 
group. It is one of this painter's 


most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most solid and sharply finished pro. 
ductions. 

Mr. Wilkie’s ALenovsre Door is 
here, and deserves to be here. Stil] 
it is not his best ; though there are 
some very pleasing rustic figures, 
and some touching passages in 
it. As in his Brinp-Man’s-Burr, 
the groups are too straggling, and 
spread over too large a surface of 
bare fore-ground, which Mr. Wilkie 
does not paint well. It looks more 
like putty than earth or clay. The 
artist has a better eye for the indivi- 
dual details than for the general tone 
of objects. Mr. Liston’s face in this 
“ flock of drunkards” is a smiling 
failure. 

A portrait of Hogarth, by himself, 
and Sir Joshua’s half-length of Lord 
Heathfield, hang in the same room. 
The last of these is certainly a fine 
picture, well composed, richly co- 
Joured, with considerable character, 
and a look of nature. Nevertheless, 
his pictures, seen among standard 
works, have (to speak it plainly) 
something old-womanish about them. 
By their obsolete and affected air 
they remind one of antiquated ladies 
of quality, and are a kind of Duchess- 
Dowagers in the art—somewhere be- 
tween the living and the dead. 

Hogarth’s series of the Marrtiacr 
A ta Mone (the most delicately 
painted of all his pictures, and ad- 
mirably they certainly are painted) 
concludes the Catalogue Raisonnée ot 
this Collection—A study of Heads, 
by Correggio, and some of Mr. Fu- 
seli's stupendous figures from his 
Milton Gallery, are on the stair- 


tt W. H. 








MIDNIGHT. 


Unfathomable Night! how dost thou sweep 

Over the flooded earth, and darkly hide 

The mighty city under thy full tide, 

Making a silent palace for old Sleep ; 
Like his own Temple under the hush’d deep, 

Where all the busy day he doth abide, 

And, forth at the late dark, outspreadeth wide 
His dusky wings whence the cold waters weep ! 
How peacefully the living million lie! 

Lull’d unto death beneath his peppy spells ;— 
There is no breath—no living stir—no ery— 

No tread of foot—no song—no music-call,— 
Only the sound of melancholy bells— 


he voice of T ime,—Survivor of them all! T. 
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Crosse the shutters, and draw the 
curtains together, and pile fresh wood 
upon the hearth! Let us have, for 
once, an innocent aufo da fé. Let 
the hoarded corks be brought forth, 
and branches of crackling laurel. 
Place the wine and fruit and the hot 
chesnuts upon the table.—And now, 
good folks and children, bring your 
chairs round to the blazing fire. Put 
some of those rosy apples upon your 
plates. We'll drink one glass of 
bright sherry “ to our absent friends 
and readers,” and then let us talk a 
little about Christmas. 

And what is Christmas ? 

Why, it is the happiest time of the 
year. It is the season of mirth and 
cold weather. It is the time when 
Christmas-boxes and jokes are given ; 
when mistletoe, and red-berried lau- 
rel, and soups, and sliding, and 
school-boys, prevail ; when the coun- 
try is illuminated by fires and bright 
faces ; and the town is radiant with 
laughing children. Oranges, as rich 
as the fruit of the Hesperides, shine 
out in huge golden heaps. Cakes, 
frosted over (as if to rival the glitter- 
ing snow) come forth by thousands 
from their summer (caves) ovens: 
and on every stall at every corner of 
every street are the roasted apples, 
like incense fuming on Pagan altars. 

And this night is Curtstmas Eve. 
Formerly it was a serious and holy 
vigil, Our forefathers observed it 
strictly till a certain hour, and then 
requited their own forbearance with 
cups of ale and Christmas candles, 
with placing the yule clog on the fire, 
and roaring themsélves thirsty till 
morning. Time has altered this. 
We are neither so good as our fore- 
fathers were—nor so bad. We go to 
bed sober; but we have forgotten 
their old devotions, Our conduct 
looks like a sort of compromise ; so 
that we are not worse than our an- 
cestors, we are satisfied not to be 
better: but let that pass.—What we 
now call Christmas Eve—(there is 
something very. delightful in old 
terms: they had always their birth 
in reason or sentiment) was formerly 
Medrenack, or The Night of Mo- 
thers / How beautifully does this re- 
cal to one’s heart that holy tale— 
that wonderful nativity, which the 
eastern shepherds went by night to 
gaze at and adore— 


(It was the winter wild, 

When the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapp’d in the rude manger lay 3) 
a prodigy, which, had it been in- 
vention only, would have contained 
much that was immaculate and sub- 
lime ; but, twined as it is with man’s 
hopes and fears, is invested with a 
grand and overwhelming interest. 

But to-night is Christmas Eve, and 
so we will be merry. 
toast and ale, we will content our- 
selves with our sherry and chesnuts ; 
and we must put up with coffee or 
fragrant tea, instead of having the 
old Wassail-bowl which formed part 
of the inspiration of our elder poets. 
We were once admitted to the mys- 
teries of that fine invention, and we 
respect it accordingly. Does any one 
wish to know its merits? Let him 
try what he can produce, on our hint, 
and be grateful to us for ever. The 
«* Wassail-bowl ” is, indeed, a great 
composition. It is not carved by 
Benvenuto Cellini (the outside may, 
—but it is not material), nor shaped 
by Michael Angelo from the marble 
quarries of Carrara ; but it is a oa 
fit for the lips of the Indian Bacchus, 
and worthy to celebrate his return 
from conquest. It is made—for, 
after all, we must descend to parti- 
culars—it is made of wine, with 
some water (but parce, precor, pre 
cor !) with spices of various sorts, and 
roasted oles, which float in triumph 
upon its top. The proportions of 
each are not important—in fact, they 
should be adapted to the taste of the 
drinkers. The only caution that 
seems necessary is to “ spare the 
water.” If the compositor should 
live in the neighbourhood of Aldgate, 
this hint may be deemed advisable ; 
though we mean no affront to either 
him or the pump. 

One mark and sign of Christmas is 
the music ; rude enough, indeed, but 
generally gay, and speaking elo- 
quently of the season. Music, at 
festival times, is common to most 
countries. In Spain, the serenader 
twangs his guitar; in Italy, the mu- 
sician allures rich notes from his Cre- 
mona: in Scotland, the bagpipe 
drones out its miserable noise: in 
Germany, there is the horn, and the 
pipe in Arcady. .We too, in our 
turn, have our Christmas “ Waits, 
who witch us at early morning, be- 
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fore cock-crow, with strains and 
welcomings which belong to night. 
They wake us‘so gently that the 
music seems to have commenced in 
our dreams, and we listen to it till 
we sleep again. Besides this, we 
have our songs, from the young and 
the old, jocose and fit for the time. 
What old gentleman of sixty has not 
his stock—his one, or two, or three 
frolicksome verses. He sings them 
for the young folks, and is secure of 
their applause and his own private 
satisfaction. His wife, indeed, per- 
haps says * Really, my dear Mr. 
Williams, you should now give over 
these, &c.” but he is more resolute 
from opposition, and gambols through 
his “ Flowery meads of May,” or 
«* Beneath a shady bower,” while the 
children hang ou his thin, trembling, 
untuneable notes in delighted and 
delightful amaze. 

Many years ago (some forty-one,— 
or two,—or three) when we were at 
home “ for the Christmas holidays,” 
we occasionally heard these things. 
What a budget of songs we had! 
None of them were good for much ; 
but they were sung by joyful spirits, 
amidst fun and laughter, loud and 
in defiance of tune, and we were 
enchanted. There was ‘ Bright 
Chanticleer proclaims the dawn,’— 
and “ “T'was in the good ship Rover,” 
—and, ‘* Buy my matches,”—(oh! 
what an accompaniment there was 
with the flat hand and the elbow)— 
‘“* The lobster claw,”—and others. 
We should be sorry to strip them, 
like “ majesty” in the riddle, of 
their merit first and last (our re- 
collection) and reduce them to “a 
jest.” Yet they were indeed a jest, 
and a very pleasant one.—Of all the 
songs, however, which become a 
time of feasting, there is none com- 
parable to one written by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. It is racy, and rich, 
and sparkling. It has the strength 
and regal taste of Burgundy, and 
the etherial spirit of Champaigne. 
Does the reader wish to see it? Here 
it is: the words seem floating in 
wine. 


Gop Ly £us—ever young, 

Ever honour’d, ever sung ; 

Stain’d with blood of lusty grapes, 
In a thousand lusty shapes, 
Dance upon the mazer’s brim, 
In the crimson liquor swim ; 
From thy plenteous hand divine 

_ Let a river run with wine! 





What a rioter was he that wrote 
this !— His drink was not water from 
Hippocrene.. His fountain flowed 
with wine. His goddess was a 
girl with purple lips; and _ his 
dreams were rich, like the autumn; 
but prodigal, wild, and Bacchana- 
lian ! 

—Leaving now our eve of Christ- 
mas, its jokes, and songs, and warm 
hearths, we will indulge ourselves in 
a few words upon Curistmas Day. 
It is like a day of victory. Every 
house and church is as green as 
spring. The laurel, that never dies, 
—the holly, with its armed leaves 
and scarlet berries,—the mistletoe, 
under which one sweet ceremonial 
is (we hope still) performed, are 
seen. Every brave shrub that has 
life and verdure seems to come for- 
ward to shame the reproaches of 
men, and to show them that the 
earth is never dead, never parsimo- 
nious. Then, what gay dresses are 
intermixed,—art rivalling nature !— 
Woe to the rabbits and the hares, 
and the nut-cracking squirrels, the 
foxes, and all children of the woods, 
for furriers shall spoil them of their 
coats, to keep woman (the wonder 
of creation) warm! And woe to 
those damsels (fair anachronisms) 
who will not fence out the sharp 
winter; for rheumatisms and agues 
shall be theirs, and catarrhs shall be 
their portion in spring.—But, look ! 
what thing is this, awful and colour- 
ed like the rainbow,—blue, and red, 
and glistening yellow? Its vest !s 
sky tinctured !' The edges of its gar- 
ments are like the sun! Is it 

A faery vision 

Of some gay creature of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow lives, 

And plays i’ the plighted clouds ?— 

No :—it is the Beadle of St. —’s! 
How Christmas and consolatory he 
looks! How redolent of good cheer 
is he! He is a cornu-copia,— al! 
abundance! What pudding-sleeves - 
—what a collar, red and a like bee!- 
steak, is his! Heis a walking refresh- 
ment! He looks like a whole parish,— 
full, important,—but untaxed. The 
children of charity gaze at him with 
a modest smile.’ The straggling boys 
look on him with confidence. They 
do not pocket their marbles. They 
do not fly frem the familiar gutter. 
This is a red-letter day; and the 
cane is-reserved for tomorrow. 

London is not to populous at Christ- 
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mas. But what there zs of popula- 
tion looks more alive than at other 
times. Quick walking and heaps of 
invitations keep the blood warm. 
Every one seems hurrying to a din- 
ner. The breath curls upwards like 
smoke through the frosty air; the 
eyes glisten ; the teeth are shown ; 
the muscles of the face are rigid, and 
the colour of the cheek has a fixed 
Jook, like a stain. Hunger is no 
Jonger an enemy. We feed him, 
like the ravenous tiger, till he pants 
and sleeps, or is quiet. Every body 
eats at Christmas. The rich feast as 
usual ; but the tradesman leaves his 
moderate fare for dainties. ‘The ap- 
prentice abjures his chop, and 
plunges at once into the luxuries of 
joints and puddings. The school- 
boy is no longer at school. He 
dreams no more of the coming lesson 
or the lifted rod ; but mountains of 
jelly rise beside him, and _ blanc- 
mange, with its treacherous founda- 
tions, threatens to overwhelm his 
fancy ; roods of mince pies spread 
out their chequered riches before 


him ; and figures (only real on the 
6th of January) pass by him, one 
by one, like ghosts before the vision 
of the king of Scotland. Even the 
servant has his ‘ once a year” bot- 
tle of port ; and the beggar his “ al- 
derman in chains.” 

Oh! merry piping time of Christ- 
mas! Never let us permit thee to 
degenerate into distant courtesies 
and formal salutations. But let us 
shake our friends and familiars by the 
hand, as our fathers and their fa- 
thers did. Let them all come around 
us, and let us count how many the 
year has added to our circle. Let 
us enjoy the present, and laugh at 
the past. Let us tell old stories and 
invent new ones—innocent always, 
and ingenious if we can. Let us not 
meet to abuse the world, but to make 
it better by our individual example. 
Let us be patriots, but not men of 
party. Let us look of the time,— 
cheerful and generous, and endea- 
vour to make others as generous and 
cheerful as ourselves. 








ON A SLEEPING CHILD. 


I. 


O ’tis a touching thing to make one weep— 

A tender infant with its curtain’d eye, 

Breathing as it would neither live nor die, 
With that unmoving countenance of sleep! 
as if its silent dream, serene and deep, 

Had lined its slumbers with a still blue sky ; 

So that the passive cheeks unconscious lie, 
With no more life than roses’, just to keep 

The blushes warm and the mild odorous breath : 
Oh blossom-boy ! so calm is thy repose, 

So sweet a compromise of life and death, 
’Tis pity those fair buds should e’er uuclose, 

For Memory to stain their inward leaf, 
Tinging thy dreams with unacquainted grief. 
Il. 

Thine eyelids slept so beauteously, I deem’d 
No eyes would wake more beautiful than they ; 
Thy glossy cheeks so unimpassion’d lay, 

I loved their peacefulness, and never dream’d 

Of dimples ; for thy parted lips so seem’d 
I did not think a smile could sweetlier play, 
Nor that so graceful life could charm away | 

Thy graceful death, till those blue eyes upbeam’d. 
Now slumber lies in dimpled eddies drown’d, 


. And -reses bloom more rosily for joy, 

vil I . And odorous silence ripens into sound, 

_ And fingers.move to mirth,—All-beauteous boy! 
How ‘dost thou waken into smiles, and prove, 

: If not. more lovely, thou art more like Love! T. 
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A COCKNEY’S RURAL SPORTS. 


Guns, horses, dogs, the river, and the field, 
These like me not.— Anon. 


I was lately invited by a French 
gentleman to pass a few weeks with 
him at his chateau in the Auxerrois, 
at fifty leagues from Paris. As I 
am foud of the country, and Mon- 
sieur De V » moreover, being an 
excellent fellow, 1 did not long hesi- 
tate in accepting his invitation. Ah! 
when I pronounced the fatal “ Oui,” 
little did I suspect that, by the utter- 
ing of that one word, I had devoted 
myself to a week of bitter suffering. 
But that the tortures I endured may 
be fully appreciated, it is necessary 
to state what are my notions of the 
country, and what my occupations 
and amusements there. 

The country, then, is a place where, 
instead of thousands of houses rising 
about us atevery turn, only one is to 
be seen within a considerable space ;— 
where the sky is presented in a large, 
broad, boundless expanse, instead of 
being retailed out, as it were, in long 
strips of a yard and a half wide ;— 
where the trees grow naturally and 
in abundance—by dozens in aclump! 
—and are of a fresh, gay, healthy 
green, instead of being stuck about 
here and there, sad exiles from their 
native forests, gasping to refresh their 
lanky forms with a puff of air caught 
from above the chimney tops, smoke- 
dried, sun-burnt, and covered with 
urban dust, the sack-cloth and ashes 
of the unhappy mourners ;—where, 
for flags and pebbles, one is provided 
with the soft and beautiful tessella- 
tious of nature ;—where the air may 
be respired without danger of suffo- 
cation,—and the rivers run clear wa- 
ter instead of mud. This is the coun- 
try. Its pleasures are to sit still in 
a quiet room during the early hours 
of the morning; then to stroll forth 
and ramble about,always within sight 
of the house, avoiding long walks, and 
the society of all such walkers as 
compute their pedestrian excursions 
by miles ; then to sit down in some 
shady place with a book in one’s 
hand, to read, ruminate, or do nei- 
ther ; then to take a turn into the farm- 
yard, and look at the fowls, or throw 





crumbs into the duck-pond ; then to 
walk leisurely to the bridge, lean 
over the parapet, and watch for hours 
together the leaves, twigs, and other 
light objects floated through it by the 
stream, occasionally spitting into the 
water—the quintessence of rural ease 
and idleness!—and so on the live- 
long day. ‘These are my notions of 
the country, and of the pleasures it af- 
fords ; and though my late excursion 
has instructed me, that other plea- 
sures than those I have enumerated 
exist, to me they present no charms ; 
they are adapted to tastes and habits 
far different from mine. I never 
loved them ; and now, for the sufler- 
ings they have recently occasioned 
me, I hate, loathe, and detest them, 
and cling with increased fondness to 
my own first ideas of rural enjoy- 
ment. Would I had but been allowed 
the undisturbed indulgence of them! 

The evening for our departure ar- 
rived. We took the diligence to 
Auxerre. At intervals, during our 
nocturnal progress, I was saluted 
with a friendly tap on the back, ac- 
companied with the exclamation, 
“ Ah, ca, mon ami, nous nous amu- 
serons, j espere.” This brought to my 
mind pleasant anticipations of my 
friend’s clumps, his meadows, and 
his silver streams. Day-light open- 
ed to us the prospect of a delightful 
country. Every now and then a hare 
scampered across the road, or a par- 
tridge winged its way through the 
air. On. such occasions Monsieur 
De V would exclaim, “ Vois-tu 
ca, mon cher?” his eyes sparkling 
with delight. This I attributed to 
his fondness for roasted hares and 
partridges, and promised myself a 
plentiful regale of them ; little did I 
foresee the torments these reptiles 
were to occasion me. On our al- 
rival at Auxerre, owing to some ul- 
usual delays on the road, we found 
we were too late for the regular 
coach to Vilette, the place of our 
destination.“ C'est un petit mal- 
heur,” said my companion fa French- 
man is so happily constituted that 
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he seldom encounters a grand mals 
heur): “ Itis but fifteen leagues to 
Vilette, and at nine this evening we'll 
take the Patache.” 

Now the Patache, though a very 
commodious travelling-machine, is 
not quite as easy in its movements as 
a well-built English chariot, nor as a 
post-chaise, nor as a taxed-cart, nor, 
indeed, as a common English road- 
waggon. It is a square box, with- 
out springs, fastened flat down upon 
om: and dragged along upon two 

eavy ill-constructed wheels. The 
night was dark ; our route lay along 
a bye-road, not paved, but covered 
with large stones, thrown loosely and 
carelessly along it, and our driver 
was half drunk and half asleep. We 
were jolted to the right and to the 
left, backwards, forwards, bumped 
up to the roof, and, in heavy rebounds, 
down again upon the hard seat. It 
was making a toil of a pleasure. For 
some time we laughed, or affected 
to laugh, but at length our suffer- 
ings grew too real for a jest. We 
were bruised from head to foot, and 
our situation was not rendered more 
agreeable by the reflection that it 
was without remedy. “ C'est egal,” 
exclaimed my friend, in the intervals 
between his groans. I did not find 
it so. After five hours’ pulverising, 
at two o'clock in the morning, and 
having made but little progress on 
our journey, our driver stopt at a 
miserable village, and resolutely re- 
fused to proceed any further till day- 
break. *“* N’importe,” said Monsieur 
De V. » “that will allow us an 
hour and a half’s rest, ef ¢a sera 
charmant.” Charming ! What is there 
so perversely tormenting as the short 
period of unrest thrust upon one in 
the course of a fatiguing journey? It 
is scarcely sufficient to recover one 
from the state of feverish agitation, 
excited by long-continued motion, and 
which it is necessary to subdue before 
sleep will operate, and the instant it 
begins to do so one is cruelly dragged 
forth again. However, any thing 
was better than the Pautache. I was 
lifted out, for 1 was totally deprived 
of the power of self-exertio. At 
day-break 1 was lifted in again; and 
at eleven o'clock of the third day 
after our departure from Paris, we 
arrived at Vilette. ‘ And now,” ex- 
claimed my friend, “ Nous nous amu- 
serons.” | 





I passed the whole of that day on 
a sofa, and at night I slept soundly. 
The next morning, after arranging 
my writing materials on a table, | 
selected a book as my intended coms 
panion in my rambles, put pencil 
and paper into my pocket, that I 
might secure such bright ideas as I 
doubted not the country would in« 
spire, and went into the breakfast~ 
room. A party of ladies and gentle 
men, visitors at Vilette, were already 
assembled. ‘The repast ended, this 
was Monsieur De V ’s address to 
me: ‘* Maintenant, mon cher, nous 
nous amuserons. You are an Engs- 
lishman, consequently a fine sports 
man. You will find here every thing 
you can desire. Fishing-tackle, 
dogs, guns, horses—par exemple, you 
shall ride Hector while you stay—no 
one here can manage him, but you'll 
soon: bring him to reason. Allons / 
we'll ride to day. Sacristi! Hector 
will fly with you twelve leagues an 
hour! Only remember, that as we 
shall not be equally well mounted, 
you must keep him in a little, that 
we may not lose the pleasure of your 
conversation by the way.” Then 
turning to some others of the party, 
he said, “ The English are in genes 
ral better horsemen than we; il n'y 
a pas de comparaison, Messicurs ; vous 
allez voir.” 

This was an unexpected blow. 1 
wished the earth would open and 
hide me in its deepest recesses. 1, 
who had never in my life caught a 
flounder! J, who had never pulled 
a trigger to the annoyance of beast 
or bird! 1, who had never performed 
any very extraordinary equestrian 
feat, suddenly called upon “ to 
witch the world with noble horses 
manship,” and sustain the sporting 
credit of England !—I, who am the 
exact antipode to Colonel Th——n, 
and stand at opposite points of pre- 
eminence with him ; he being the very 
best sportsman in the world, and I the 
very worst,—a superiority which, in 
each case, leaves competition so far 
behind, that I have sometimes been 
proud of mine. Now it availed me 
nothing. What would I not have 
given for my great opposite’s dexte- 
rity of hand, his precision of eye, his 
celerity of foot! How did 1 envy 
him his power of riding more miles 
in a minute than any horse could 


carry him! How did I yearn to be 
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able, like him, to spit with a ramrod 
a dozen partridges flying,-or angle 
with six hooks upon the same line, 
and simultaneously catch a pike of 
twenty pounds weight with each! 
These were vain longings, and some- 
thing was necessary to be done. It 
seemed to me that the equestrian 
honour of England was confided to 
my keeping, and depended on my 
exertions that day ; and with the des- 
perate reflection that, at the worst, 
I should be quits for a broken neck, 
I went with the rest into the court- 
yard, where the horses were waiting 
for us. I must here beg permission 
to digress ; for that my readers may 
fully appreciate the horrors of my si- 
tuation, their attention to my eques- 
trian memoirs is indispensable. I 
will be as brief as possible. 

Till somewhat an advanced pe- 
riod of my life; learning to ride had 
always appeared to me a superfluous 
part of education. Putting one foot 
mito the stirrup, throwing the other 
across the saddle, and sitting astride 
it, as I had seen many persons do, 
seemed to me to be the mere work of 
imtuition, common matter of course, 
as easy and as natural. to man as 
walking. Having principally inha- 
bited the capital, horse-riding, as a 
thing of necessity, had never once 
occurred to me. [ had never con- 
sidered it as a recreation; and my 
journeys, whether of business or plea 
sure, I had always. performed in 
carriages. Thus I had attained the 
age of manhood—confirmed man- 
hood, reader !—without ever having 
mounted a horse ; and this; not from 
any suspicion that I was incompe- 
tent to the task, nor from any un- 
waltngnees to the effort, but simply, 
as I have said, from never having 
experienced the absolute necessity of 
so doing. 

It happened that I was chosen one 
of a numerous party to Weybridge, 
in Surrey ;—alas! though but very 
few years have elapsed since then, 
how are its numbers diminished! 
Death has been fearfully industrious 
among us;\jand the few whom he 
has spared are separated from each 
other, some by intervening oceans; 
others by the wider gulph formed 
by | the deeay of friendship, the wither- 
ing pee ote omatter. On the 
eve of our departure, it was discoyer= 
ed that all the places in the carriages 


would be occupied by ladies: each 
man, except myself, was provided 
with a horse, and the important 
question arose— How is P.* to get 
there?” It was soon settled, how- 
ever, by some one saying, “ Oh! 
I'll lend him a horse ;” and my ac- 
cepting his proposition, and thank. 
ing him for his civility, in just the 
same tone of nonchalance as if he 
had offered me a place in a post- 
chaise. No doubts, no misgivings, 
concerning the successful result of the 
morrow’s undertaking, came across 
me: I had nothing to do but get 
upon a horse, and ride him to Wey- 
bridge. That night I slept soundly ; 
the next morning I rose in a placid 
state of mind, ate my breakfast as 
usual, and conducted myself with 
becoming decency and composure till 
the appointed hour of starting. I 
was the first at the place of rendez- 
vous. The horse intended for me 
was led to the door, I walked to- 
wards it with a steady and firm step, 
mounted—gallantly, I may say—and, 
to thé last, exhibited no signs of 
emotion. The carriage drove off. 
In consequence of some little de- 
rangements, a full quarter of an hour 
had passed before the whole of the 
cavalry was assembled ; I waited pa- 
tiently at the street-door; and without 
pretending to rival Mr. Mackean or 
young Saunders, I may boast that 
during the whole of that time I kept 
my seat with wonderful tenacity: I 
sat in a way that might have excited 
the envy of the statue in Don Juan. 
At length the signal for starting was 
givens I advanced with the rest, 
neither ostentatiously taking the 
front, nor timidly seeking the rear, 
but falling in just as chance directed 
—in short, as any experienced rider 
would have done, who attached no 
sort. of importance to the act of 
sitting across a horse. Our road lay 
down St. James’s-street, (the place ot 
meeting) through the Park and along 
the _King’s-road. Arriving opposite 
the Palace, my companions turned 
their horses, to) the right, while my 
horse turned me tothe left. This occa- 
sioned a general cry of, ‘This 1s the 
way—this is the way ;” and already 
I ncied L perceived among them 
signs of distrust in my equestrian ta- 
lents. For my own part, I was all 
confidence, and just igiving my horse s 
head a twitch to the right, I soon 
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remedied my first error, or rather his, 
and again became one of the party. 
We proceeded, at a slow walking 
pace, from the Palace-gate to the 
entrance of the Stable-yard; and 
though I would not be considered as 
prone to boasting, I will say, that 
for the whole of that distance, I did 
not meet with the slightest hindrance 
or accident. By the bye, the police 
ought to interfere to prevent milk- 
women with their pails crossing a 
street when they see a horse ad- 
vancing. <A person of this class came 
directly under my horse’s nose, and 
but for » who rode up and 
caught hold of the strap which was 
fastened about his head,* the care- 
less woman must have been knocked 
down. She was, however, sufficient- 
ly punished by the boys in the street, 
for I heard them shout after her, 
“ Well done, stupid;” ‘ That’s 
right, Johnny Raw.” On reaching the 
Stable-yard, my horse, instead of 
following the others, as I imagined 
he would: have done of his own ac- 
cord, walked slowly towards the 
mansion of the Marquis of Stafford ; 
but.a tug to the left instantly brought 
him into'the proper direction. I did 
not regret this accident, for it served 
to. convince me that I possessed a cer- 
tain degree of power over the animal ; 
moreover, that I performed the ma- 
neeuvre with some dexterity, for I ob- 
served that thecentinels looked at each 
other and smiled. Indeed, I may 
say that the people on both sides of 
the. way stopt to gaze at me as I 
passed along: a compliment they did 
not bestow on any other of the party. 
In St. James’s-park—may I men- 
tion it »without incurring the charge 
of vanity ?—a cavalry officer actual- 
ly stopped his horse, and remained 
for some time looking after me! At 
Pimlico-gate. there was a general 
whispering among my friends, and 
all,‘ except poor R——— (now. no 
more!) galloped off. He and.I con- 
tinued our route for some time, very 
leisurely; and, for my part, I was as 
much at my ease as if seated in an 
armschair; R-——,; every now and 
then, cast @ glance at me, and seem- 
ed anxious’ to speak, yet hem’d and 
ha’d, and appeared confused in a way 
I could not then ‘account’ for. At 
length he-said, « P.* my good fel- 





low, we have twenty miles to ride 
to dinner, and we shall never get 
there at this rate.”—“ Well,” said I, 
“* put spurs to your horse.”—* Aye, 
but—” (with great hesitation) —* but 
you? ”"—* Tis all one tome.”—“ My 
dear fellow, I’m—in short I—I'm 
d—d sorry to see you on horseback.” 
To this L replied nothing; but, ap- 
plying a hearty lash to my courser’s 
flanks, he set off at full speed, adopt- 
ing that peculiar one-two-three pace 
which, I have since been informed, 
is denominated a canter. Why he 
chose that in preference to what is 
called a trot, or a gallop, I have 
never been able satisfactorily to 
learn ; but I was considerably obliged 
to him for the selection; for though 
the motion was inconceivably rapid, 
it was, at the same time, pleasant 
and easy. I take it that flying must 
be very like it. He seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground. The hot-houses 
that decorate the King’s-road, the 
«Gardeners grounds,” the “ Prospect- 
places,” and “ Pleasant-rows,” 
‘«¢ Paradise-terraces,” were no sooner 
seen than passed—they appeared and 
vanished! ‘The rapidity of my pro- 
gress is not to be described: and had 
I been allowed to proceed, I am 
persuaded I should have been at 
Weybridge—at least, somewhere or 
other twenty miles off—within the 
hour. But soon I heard R—— shout- 
ing after me: “Stop, stop, for the love 
of heaven, or you'll break your 
neck!” He overtook me, and en- 
treated me to return, ‘assuring me, it 
was fearful even to behold me. Cons 
vinced, as I was, that I should have 
gone on very well in my own, or ra- 
ther, my horse’s way, he appeared so 
serlously uneasy on my account, 
that I consented to return. “ Shall I 
lead you—that is, show you the way 
back to the stable?” I desired only 
to know where it was, and, thanking 
him for his super-abundant caution, 
took the road towards May-fair ; or, 
rather, the horse took it, for, literally, 
he walked gently back without any 
effort of mine to guide him ; stand- 
ing still, as if by instinet, when he 
came to the toll-gate at Hyde-park~ 
corner, then turning up one street, 
down another, now right, now left, 
till he reached his stable. ‘There he 
stood quietly while I dismounted, 
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and when I was fairly off his back he 
slowly turned his head, and cast a 
look at me. It was a look of quiet, 
good-natured reproach, for having 
caused him to be dragged from his 
eomfortable warm stable to no pur- 
pose. As he walked towards ‘his 
stall he looked towards where the 
grooms were assembled, and, by one 
glauce, acquainted them with the 
whole of my adventures. Their nods 
and winks assured me that he did so. 
I ordered a chaise (a means of loco- 
motion 1 strongly recommend to all 
such as are not accustomed to horse 
exercise) and arrived at Weybridge 
in good time for dinner :—a disincli- 
nation to much walking, for two or 
three days afterwards, being the only 
distinct effect resulting from my little 
expedition. 

My next essay was on Brighton 
Downs. My late defeat (for in a 
certain degree it was so) had taught 
me caution. Instead, therefore, of 
taking a full-grown horse, I selected 
a pony for this experiment, deter- 
mining to choose one an inch higher 
every day, till I should gradually 
have acquired the power of manag- 
ing an animal of the hugest dimen- 
sions. But I fear it is not in my 
destiny to excel in equestrian exer- 
eises; this second attempt was even 
less successful than the first. In or- 
der to give fair play to the principle 
I intended to adopt, I chose a pony 
so small, that when I was across 
him my feet neatly touched the 
ground, and it was a moot point 
whether IL was riding, or wa king 
with a pony between my legs. 
Scarcely had he tasted the sharp 
fresh air of the Downs when he be- 
came frisky: he ran, and I ran; but 
as he was the swifter of the two, he 
soon (not threw me, but) ran from 
under me, leaving me for a few se- 
conds standing a-straddle, as if I 
had been seated on an invisible horse. 
An attempt to overtake him would 
have been useless: so I gently walk- 
ed back to town, calculating what it 
was likely I should have to pay for 
the lost pony. But what was my 
surprise, when on arriving at his 
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owner's door I perceived my frisky 
and unfaithful bearer standing close 
at my elbow! Now, though we 
sometimes speak of hotve-lauighs, yet 
horses do not laugh ; that is to say, 
they do not express their sense of the 
ridiculous by that vulgar convulsion 
peculiar to man: no, they evince it 
by a subtle and delicate variation of 
countenance ; and _ I shall never be- 
lieve otherwise than that at the mo- 
ment I caught my pony’s eye he was 
enjoying a sly, Shandean, internal 
chuckle at the awkward situation his 
flight had left me in, and my evi- 
dent confusion at his unexpected re- 
turn. Since that time I have never 
been able to look a horse in the face 
without blushing, from an inexplica- 
ble persuasion that the history of my 
misadventures in their company has 
got abroad among them, and serves 
as a standing jest to the whole race. 
The reader may now form some 
idea of the state of my feelings as I 
approached the court-yard at Vilette. 
The ladies were specially invited to 
gee me * turn and wind ” this untame- 
able courser, @ la mode Anglaise. In 
great extremities slight consolations 
are eagerly caught at. I had never 
yet tried to ride mn France! This was 
not much to be sure ; yet it was suf- 
ficient to inspire me with the assur- 
ance that I should come out from 
the ordeal at something less than the 
cost of a broken neck. The very ap- 
pearance of the animal added to my 
confidence. It was an immense horse, 
finely proportioned, nearly seven feet 
tall from the ground to the crown of 
his head, of a dark snuff-colour, with 
a long bushy waving tail, and a beau- 
tiful head of hair floating loosely in 
the morning breeze.* I had just 
put one foot into the stirrup, and 
was preparing to swing myself into 
the saddle, when the intelligent crea- 
ture slowly turned its head and dart- 
ed at me a look ! There was 
im it more than whole hours of human 
language; it’ was eloquence refined 
into an essence which rendered words 
unnecessary ; its single glance spoke 
plainly of Weybridge and of Brigh- 
ton’ Downs! "It combined all the 








* I take the liberty of suggesting, that the terms Mr. P.* uses to describe the horse 
are not those current in the stable. There it would be said, that the horse was bay, 
brown, or chesnut, of so many hands high, and his beautiful head of hair would be 
simply termed, the mane. ‘+ Floating loosely in the morning breeze,” is a very pretty 


phrase, but highly, inappropriate in matters of pure jockeyship.—P. D. 
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forms of oratory, but- persuasion and 
entreaty were its great characteris- 
tics. ‘There was besides an appeal 
from the animal’s consciousness of 
his own strength to my conscious- 
ness of my weakness; and his mute 
oration concluded with an exhorta- 
tion, that I would spare him the 
pain of dislodging me from his en- 
cumbered loins; an event which, 
considering my usual and involun- 
tary deference to the will or caprice of 
my quadrupede companion, it would 
be beyond all horse-ean power to 
avoid. To me, experienced in these 
matters, all this was distinctly utter- 
ed. I found it would be useless to 
proceed ; so, submitting to the ne- 
cessity of the case, | made a start, 
bent myself double, complained of a 
violent spasm, and hastily returned 
tomy chamber. “ C'est pour un au 
tre jour,” said Monsieur De V——, 
as he motioned for Hector to be led 
back to the stable; and the eques- 
trian honour of England survived 
another day. 

An hour or two after the departure 
of the cavalry, 1 found myselt su/fici- 
ently recovered to quit my room, and 
sallied forth to enjoy the country af- 
ter my own fashion. I sat down 
first under one clump, then another, 
strolled about the meadow, the farm- 
yard (taking a long turn to avoid the 
sable) loitered by the side of a lit- 
tle winding rivulet, betook myself 
to its rustic bridge, and indulged 
freely in the pontial luxuries I have 
before alluded to ; next I weut to the 
kitchen ground, watched, the opera- 
tions of the gardener, and from him 
learnt the names of various flowers ; 
also to distinguish roots and plants 
while growing, such as potatoes, as- 
paragus, turnips, carrots, and others ; 
which I was astonished to find so 
different from what they appear to be 
when served up to table. Several 
fruit-trees, too, he taught me to tell 
one from another, almost as_ readily 
by their forms and leaves as by the 
inspection of the fruit they bear ; the 
latter mode being so easy and ob- 
vious.,as to satisfy none but the ve- 
riest cockney. ‘These are the true 
uses and pleasures of a visit to the 
country, at least they are all I am, 
or desire to be, acquainted with ; 
and in the enjoyment of them did I 
pass the hours till dinner time. 

At dinner, many wete the expres 


sions of regret at the accident’ which 
had prevented my showing the party 
the English mode of taming the spi- 
rit of a high-blooded horse ; and ims 
patiently did they look forward to 
the morrow, when the exhibition 
might take place. So didnot I. In 
what was called the cool of the 
evening—the thermometer, which for 
part of the day had been standing 
at 94, being then about 88—a walk 
was proposed. 1 thanked my stars 
that it was not a ride. After this, 
the evening was spent in the real 
French fashion. Every body, old 
and young, set to playing at Colin 
Maillard (blind-man’s-buff); then 
Madame Saint V went. to the 
piano-forte, and accompanied her 
daughter, Mademoiselle Alphonsine, 
in some pretty French romances; then 
every body jumped up to play at 
puss-in-the-corner ; then a game at 
ecarlé was proposed, and while some 
were betting and others playing, a 
duet on the harp and piano-forte was 
performed by Mademoiselle Adéle de 
G and her sister Virginie; then 
every body got up and danced (my 
spasms came on with greater violence 
than ever); then every body called 
for sugar and water ; and then every 
body retired. 

I did not sleep well. I suffered an 
attack of night-mare. In my dreams 
1 saw Hector—I was on Brighton 
Downs—at Weybridge. Nags’-heads 
passed in rapid succession before me 
—centaurs— grotesque exaggerations 
of the horse form—even wooden 
hobby-horses, as if in mockery of 
me, joined the terrific procession. 
As soon as day-light broke I arose, 
and scarcely was I dressed, when 
Monsieur de V came into my 
room: I expected to see Hector walk 
in after him; but it happened that 
Hector was not the subject of his 
errand. He and the other gentle- 
men were all going out a shooting; 
and were only waiting forme. For 
me! Under different circumstances 
this would have been a dreadful vi- 
sitation upon me; as it was, I con- 
sidered it as rather a relief. I had 
never pulled a trigger in my life, exe 
cept occasioually that of a pistol or 
an old musket, for the mere pleasure 
of firing them off. ‘ What then,” 
thought I, “ it is as easy to shoot. at 
av object as to fire in the air; you 
have but to point your piece at a 
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certain mark and pull the trigger, 
and, that done, the deuce is in it if 
the shot can’t take care of them- 
selves.” A flask of improved double- 
proof gunpowder and (spite of my most 
earnest entreaties to the contrary) a 
double-barrelled Manton, with all 
his latest patent improvements, were 
delivered over to me. Ordinary pow- 
der, or an indifferent gun, would 
have furnished me with somewhat of 
an excuse in the very possible case of 
my failure; now, no chance was left 
me of concealing or disguising my 
want of skill; for, notwithstanding 
my confidence inthe facility of the ope- 
ration I was about to perform, I still 
thought that the dexterity acquired 
by long practice might be of some 
little advantage. I requested; Il en- 
treated; I could not think of ap- 
propriating to myself the best gun 
in the collection. It was all in vain: 
I was the only Englishman of the 
party; the gun had never yet had a 
fair trial: 1 was to show what could 
be done with it, “ and,” added Mon- 
sieur de V in a whisper, ‘ I 
wish to convince some of my incre- 
dulous friends here, that the stories 
I have related to them of what I 
have seen performed by English 
sportsmen, are not altogether apo- 
cryphal.” 

Finding my situation to be with- 
out remedy, I loaded my improved, 
patent, double-barrelled Manton ; and, 
determined to keep certain odds in 
my favour, took care to put in plenty 
of shot. “ It will be hard,” thought 
I, “if among so many one does not 
tell.” We sallied forth, and presently 
turned up a whole drove of par- 
tridges.* I hastily presented my 
piece, and fired in among them at 
random, pulling both triggers at 
once. 1 killed nothing, but, to my 
great surprise and satisiaction, lamed 
three poor devils.. This piece of 
cruelty, however, was unintentional, 
for so far from aiming at such de- 
licate marks as their legs or wings, 
I had no intention of striking, in par- 
ticular, any one of their bodies. The 
effect of this, my first sporting effort, 
seemed toexcite some astonishment a- 
moug my brother sportsmen ; and well 
it might, for it astonished me. One 





person asked me, whether in England 
it was usual to fire among the birds 

as I had done, scarcely allowing them 
time to rise; and another inquired whe- 
ther English sportsmen usually fired 
off both barrels at once. To this I care. 
lessly replied, that “ some did, and 
some did not;” and proceeded to 
reload my patent, improved, double. 
barrelled Manton. Scarcely had | 
done this, when a hare was perceived 
sitting at a very short distance: as a 
matter of politeness it was instantly 
pointed out to me. I levelled my 
piece and pulled the triggers: it miss- 
ed fire. This was, as they all said, 
a malheur; for the hare escaped. 
But even a patent improved Manton 
will not go off, unless certain prepa- 
rations are made to that end—the 
truth is, I had forgotten to prime it; 
add to which another little irre- 
gularity, I had thrust my wadding 
into the barrels before 1 put in the 
powder.—My sight is weak, and of 
very limited span; this, as I am in- 
formed, is a. disadvantage in the 
field. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that my third, shot was directed 
against what I. mistook for a living 
creature of some kind or other, but 
which turned out to be a hat a 
Jabourer had suspended on the branch 
of a tree. Luckily I did it no injury, 
and Monsieur de V , supposing 
I fired at it merely to create a laugh, 
and fired wide of it to avoid spoiling 
the poor man’s property, laughed most 
heartily, at the same time applauding 
me for my consideration. f willingly 
left him in his error, and was pro- 
ceeding to reload, when a servant 
came ruming up to me with a letter. 
The letter was from Paris, and ¢rés 
pressée being written on the outside, 
the man thought it might be of sutf- 
ficient importance to warrant his in- 
terruption of my sports. It was of 
no sort of importance whatever, but, 
keeping 'that te myself, I made it my 
excuse to return to the house in order 
that I might answer it by that day's 
post. So delivering my improved, 
patent, double-barrelled Manton mto 
what I knew to be more competent 
hands; I left the field amidst expres- 
sions of the deep regret of my com- 
panions, at-finding my specanens of 
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English shooting, like my exhibition 
of English horsemanship, deferred 
till to-morrow. Happy was I when 
I found myself once more tranquilly 
Jeaning over the railing of my dear 
little bridge, and consoling was the 
reflection that, as yet, the sporting 
honour of my country had suffered 
no impeachment at my hands ; since, 
for any thing my friends knew to 
the contrary, I might, had I but 
chosen to do so, have knocked down 
all the game in the arrondissement. 
The next day promised to be to 
me oue of pure and unmixed delight. 
What was my joy when, on waking, 
I heatd the rain pouring down in 
torrents, with every appearance of 
its being what is called a thorough 
set-in rainy day. “ Well,” thought 
I, “I shall see nothing of the cursed 
horses and guns to-day.” We all 
met at breakfast, and 1, by an unu- 
sual flow of spirits, revived those of 
the rest of the party, rather depressed 
by what they unjustly stigmatized 
as the unlucky fall of rain. It de- 
ranged all their projects. But their 
regrets were chiefly on my account: 
“¢ How disappointing, how vexatious 
it must be to Monsieur that he can 
neither ride nor shoot to-day!” By 
repeated assurances that I could for 
once forego those delights, I suc- 
ceeded in tranquillizing them. No 
sooner was breakfast ended, than 
Madame Saint V challenged 
me,to,a game at billiards. AA ca, 
prenez garde, Madame,” said Monsicur 
de Y. , “the English are ex- 
cellent players.” “ My torments,” 
said. I to myself, “ are to know no 
evd! Confound billiards! I never 
played. a game in my life. Well— 
one isnot obliged to be an Admirable 
Crichton: up to this time they take 
me for an able horseman and an ex- 
pert shot—surely that is enough, and 
1 may venture to confess that I know 
nothing of. billiards."—I did so: I 
was praised for my modesty. I pro- 
tested my ignorance: Madame as- 
sured me that she was not de /a pre- 
miere force, aud consented to take 
SIX, points-at the onset. I persisted 
that I knew nothing of the game: 
Madame perceived that my objection 
to play against her arose from my 
conscious superiority, and said that to 
make it agreeable to me, she would 
ta Vy neat poitite—aay ten. We pro- 
on. VI. 
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ceeded to the billiard-room. “ Did 
I prefer the Russian or the French 
game?” Not knowing one from the 
other, I left it entirely to the choice 
of Madame, who chose—I really 
can’t say which. In the course of 
about ten minutes’ play, JJadame 
counted seven, and I—as may be 
supposed—had not made a hit. My 
complaisance was the theme of gene- 
ral approbation. Vresently, striking 
my ball with force, it happened to 
strike another, and by its rebound 
happened to strike a third, and one of 
the three happened to roll into a sack 
at the corner of the table. Here I was 
overwhelmed with applause, and half- 
stunned with shouts of ** C'est admi- 
rable! Oh! que c’est bien joué !”” My 
fair adversary remarked, that hither- 
to I had been complaisant, but that 
now I was growing mdcchant. My 
complaisance, however, soon returned, 
and in a few minutes she won the 
game, without my having again made 
one ball strike another. Nothing 
now was heard of but my complai- 
sance. Madame Saint V-: was 
charmed at my politesse: Thad al- 
lowed her to win the game, playing 
only one coup just to prove what I 
was capable of doing ; but she beg- 
ged that next time 1 would not treat 
her so much like a child, but put 
forth my strength against her, as she 
was anxious to improve. The result 
of this was the proposal of a match 
for the next day between me and 
Monsieur IL (a_ celebrated 
player), but with a particular stipu- 
lation, that I should give hiin two 
points at starting. The day now 
went very rainily and pleasantly on, 
and I was tolerably at my ease, ex- 
cept when, every now and then, I was 
appealed to to decide some sporting 
question, or settle some dispute con- 
cerning the breed and management of 
horses. However, I contrived to get 
through tolerably well considering 
by saying little and shaking my head 
significantly—a method I have seen 
addipted with success in much graver 
matters. 

For three or four days after this, 
it rained charmingly. Those showers 
were to me more than figuratively 
the “ pitying dews of heaven ;” for 
though each morning I was threat- 
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cheval or a la chasse, the state of the 
weather prevented the execution of 
the sentence. Night and morning 
did I consult the barometer—(a Dol- 
lond suspended in the salle d manger 
—which for two whole days pointe 
steadfastly to “ much rain.” My sleep 
was tranquil, my spirits were buoy- 
ant. On the third day, to my great 
consternation, the faithless index wa- 
vered towards “changeable,” My 
visits to the instrument now became 
more frequent, and had I had “ Ar- 
gosies at Sea,’ I could not have 
watched its variations with a more 
feverish anxiety. On one of these 
occasions I was roused from my 
musings by a tap on the back. It 
was from the hand of Monsieur de 
F - “Ah! moncher,” said he, 
*« | don’t wonder at your impatience ; 
but fine weather is returning, and 
then we'll make up for lost time— 
nous nous amuserons bien, allez.” The 
fine weather did indeed return! The 
barometer had now reached * fair,” 
and was rapidly approaching towards 
‘set fair.” Something was necessary 
to be done, and that speedily. But 
what? JI could not always affect a 
sudden attack of spasms, nor dared 
1 repeat my unintended joke of mis- 
taking a hat for a partridge ; 1 could 
not reasonably hope for the arrival 
of a letter from Paris always at the 
critical moment; and should I con- 
tinue to treat Madame Saint V- 
like a child, by allowing her to win 
every game at billiards, my com- 
plaisance would become an offence. 
On the first morning of fair wea- 
ther, 1 arose with a heavy heart. All 
night had J tossed about in my bed, 
unable to imagine a decent excuse 
for withdrawing myself from my 
sporting friends. To confess my utter 
incompetency (apparently the most 
rational way of putting an end to 
my torments, ) I felt to be impossible ; 
I was ashamed—laugh, reader, if 
you please, but I was ashamed to do 
so. Besides, the character of a keen 
and expert sportsman had been 
thrust upon me, and, as matters 
stood, my most solemn protestations 
that 1 was unentitled to any sort of 
claim to it would have been disbe- 
lieved, and, most likely, attributed 
to au Overstrained and affected mo- 
desty. Yet something must be done, 
and, humiliating as such an avowal 








would be, should I boldly venture 
it? In the event of its being dis. 
credited, should I shoot a favourite 
dog, or maim my friend, or one of 
my friend’s friends, to prove its yera- 
city? So desperate a case would 
warrant the application of a violent 
remedy. I left my room without 
having brought my mind to a deci- 
sion, unless the gloomy resolution of 
running the hazards of the day is 
worthy the term, On my way to 
where the party was assembled, | 
passed the garde-de-chasse: he was 
occupied in cleaning my Manton: | 
beheld it with such feelings as I 
should have entertained had I been 
condemned to be shot with it. The 
garde bowed to me with marked 
respect: Monsieur l’Anglais had been 
mentioned to him as a marvellous 
fine shot, and he accorded me a 
fitting share of his estimation. 

“* Le voila—allons—vite—partons,” 
was the cry the instant I was per- 
ceived by Jfousieur de V- . There 
was no mention of Hector; that was 
something ; shooting was to be the 
amusement of the day. The patent, 
improved, double-barrelled Manton 
was given to me, and I received it 
almost unconscious of what I was 
about. We had just reached the 
Perron, the double flight of steps 
leading into the court-yard, when 
a thought flashed across my mind, 
as it were by inspiration. I pounced 
upon it with a sort of desperate 
avidity, and, as if delay would have 
diminished its force, I as hastily 
gave it utterance. “I am not dis- 
posed to shoot to-day; I’ve just a 
whim to go a fishing.” Parhleu! 
said Monsieur De V——, “ just as 
you will, my dear; in the country 
liberté entiére: Vl give you my own 
tackle.” Accordingly he re-entered 
the house, and presently returned 
with two or three rods, and different 
kinds of lines, hooks, floats, &e. 
«‘ There,” said he, “ you may now 
angle for what fish you choose, and 
you'll find abundance of all sorts, 

reat and small, in the canal.” My 
Alelight at this relief is not to be de- 
scribed. I knew as little about a- 

ling as about shooting, but (thought 
Y) by fishing, or seeming to fish, 
am in no d r of compromising ™y 
reputation; I have seen many # 
augler, and expert ones too, sit, from 
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morning til] night, bobbing into a 
pond, and after all return with an 
empty basket, their skill suffering no 
stain from their want of success. 
J have merely to say, as I have heard 
them say, “ Curse ’em they won't 
bite.” But my delight was of short 
duration. Conceive my horror and 
consternation, when I] heard Mon- 
sieur De V call out to the cook, 
«“‘ Monsieur Goulard, you need not 
fricassée the hare to-day, Monsieur 
P.* is going to fish ; so you'll dress a 
pike or two @ /a mattre d’hotel, make 
a matelote of some of his carp, and 
fry the rest.” Here was dimer for a 
party made to depend upon the ra- 
ther uncertain result of my first at- 
tempt at angling! The mistor.une 
was of my own seeking, and there 
was noescape. Monsieur De V 
recommended me to take Etienne, 
the gardener’s son, with me, to help 
mein unhooking the iarge fish, else, 
said he, ‘‘ as they are in such quan- 
tities, and bite so fast, you'll very 
soon be fatigued.” We separated: 
he and the rest to shoot hares and 
partridges, J to catch pike and carp. 
Now was I once again left without 
any of those excuses for failure, 
which, like an indifferent workman, 
I’ might have derived from the bad- 
ness of my tools. Hector was the best 
horse in France ; my gun was a pa- 
tent improved doubled barrelled Man- 
ton; and my fishing-tackle, plague 
on it! perfect and complete. ‘To add 
to my distress, the fish abounded ; 
they: had the reputation of biting 
well, and be hanged to them! and 
the only thing an angler could com- 
plain. of was, that they bit so fast as 
to ‘destroy the pleasure of the sport. 
Oa my way to the canal I endeavour- 
ed to:zeason myself into composure. 
‘s Surely: there can be no great difli- 
culty in what I am now about to 
perform: I have but to bait my 
hook, ithrow ‘it. into the water, and 
‘the instant a fish hites.at it, pull him 
out.”.-From asort of misgiving, how- 
ever, which my best arguments failed 
te conquer, 1 thought. it prudent 
to dismiss Etienne, desirmg him to 
leave the hasket(and they had furnish- 
ed me with one sufficiently capacious 
to contain, Falstaff), telling him I 
would: call him in the event of my 
hooking any fish beyond my strength 
to mgnuge.: Monsieur De ¥Y-~— had 











not deceived me. Scarcely had I 
thrown my bait into the water ere it 
was caught at: I drew in my line and 
found my haok void. A second, and 
a third, and atwentieth, and a fittieth 
experiment succeeded in precisely the 
same manner. I no sooner renewed 
my bait than it was purloined with 
perfect impunity. Had the cursed 
try passed by it without deigniug to 
notice it, I might have consoled my- 
self with examples of similar occur- 
rences; but to catch it, and give me 
fair notice of their intention to ab- 
scond with it by a gentle tug at my 
line, was provoking beyoud bearing ; 
it would have exhausted the patience 
of Izaak Walton himself. Notwith- 
standing my regard for Monsieur De 
¥ , I began to tire of feeding his 
fishes ; and suspected that I must 
be cutting a ridiculous figure in the 
eyes of the finny tribe ; in short, that 
they were making what is vulgarly 
termed a dead set against me. I 
varied my manner ; I increased, | di- 
minished, the quantity of any bait; I 
tried difterent sorts ; now and then I 
tempted them with the bare hook ; 
but all was to no purpose. Alter 
four hours ef unrewarded efforts (in 
the course of which time I was once 
on the point of calling Etienne to 
assist me in pulling in what proved 
to be a tuft of weeds), I had the 
mortification to find dangling at the 
end of my line a wretched, miser- 
able little gudgeon, two inches long, 
which had caught itself—I have not 
the vanity to suppose I caught it— 
upon my hook. Though in itselt 
worse than nothing, I received it as 
a promise of better fortune, and 
threw the tiny fish into my huge 
basket, whence, to say the truth, it 
looked an epigram at me. But this 
was the beginning and the ending of 
my prosperity. At the expiration of 
another four hours I was joined by 
Monsieur De V——. On looking into 
the basket, he said that I had done 
right in sending the others wp to the 
house. I assured him that mur Fist 
he detected at the bottom was the 
only one 1 had caught. He burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
saying, he saw through the jest at 
once: that I was a farceur, and had 
thrown all the large fish back again 
into the canal as fast as J had drawn 
them out, for the sake of the carica- 
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ture of so small a fish in so large 
a basket. I insisted that that one 
fish was the sole result of my day’s 
Jabour. No, no. The English were 
expert anglers: the canal was abun- 
dantly stocked, I had exhausted all 
my bait, and he was certain of the 
trick. Goulard was ordered to cook 
the hare. The plaisanterie of my one 
little gudgeon in the huge basket was 
frequently repeated in the course of 
dinner, and applauded as a most hu- 
mourous jest. One of the party, 
however, observed, that though he 
admired the joke, he thought a mate- 
lote de carpe would have been a bet- 
ter; and proposed that, as I had 
deprived them of a service of fish, I 
should be punished by the deduction 
of half an hour from my next day’s 
ride, which time I should occupy in 
providing fish for the dinner. 
Already was I suffering by antici- 
pation the morrow’s torments, when 
a servant entered with a bundle of 
newspapers and letters just arrived 
from Paris. Among them was a letter 
for me. I read it, and, affecting con- 
siderable surprise and concern, de- 
clared that I must leave Vilette early 
the next morning on business which 


would admit ofno delay. Entreaties 
thatI would stay but toenjoy one day’s 
shooting—one day’s trial of Hector 
—were unavailing,—I was resolved. 
But it was not without great diffi- 
culty that I succeeded in resisting 
Monsieur De V ’s pressing offer 
to lend me Hector, to carry me back 
to Paris, which mode of conveyance, 
he assured me, would save me much 
time, though I should even sleep 
one night on the road, as Hector 
would fly with me lke an eagle. 
The next morning I took my de- 
parture, after having passed a week 
in unspeakable torments, where I 
had expected to spend a month in 
tranquillity and repose: and by one 
of those whimsical chains of circum- 
stances, to which many persons, with 
a certain prejudice in their favour, 
have been indebted for the reputa- 
tion of possessing great talents, 
without ever having given any dis- 
tinct manifestation of them, I left 
behind me the reputation of being 
the most expert horseman, the surest 
shot, the ‘best and _ politest billiard 
player, and the most dexterous ang- 
ler, that had ever visited Vilette. - 
P. 











ON THE SUPPLEMENTAL ILIAD OF QUINTUS CALABER. 


A Port who takes up the tale 
left unfinished by another poet does 
a very impolitic thing. If he wishes to 
hit upon an expedient whereby every 
spark of original invention might be 
smothered, before it could make 
even an effort to sparkle into notice, 
he certainly cannot do better: if he 
desires to give fancy free scope, or, 
what is vulgarly, but expressively, 
called fair play, he cannot do worse. 
Whence arose the lumbering epics of 
all ages and nations, with their cargo 
of ready-made Gods who quarrel, 
and Mercuries who limp through the 
air on everlasting uninteresting mes- 
sages ; whence, but from the unlucky 
idea, that every poet was to work after 
a grand model?—Lucan, who merely 
showed disrespect to the nod of oldJu- 
piter and the quaking of the spheres 
when the battle of Pharsalia was about 
to be fought, is very grudgingly ad- 
mitted into the rank of epic poets 


by —schoolmasters :| and Dryden, 
the lyrical and satiric poet, who 
threatened us with an epopea m 
which he designed to introduce the 
guardian angels of kingdoms as 
proxies for the old gods and god- 
desses, was seriously angry with 
Blackmore for pillaging his _ idea. 
How much finer a poem would Virgil 
have written, if, instead of dogging 
the steps of Homer, he had left Troy 
alone, and taking up some of the 
interesting epochs and shining cha- 
racters of actual Roman history, had 
indulged that his native vein of the 
sentimental and ‘the pathetic, which 
flows so freely in his episode of Dido: 

I cannot help wishing that Quin- 
tus Calaber had done the same. He 
resembles in-his genius Virgil, whom 
apparently he had-read, (as he had 
also read Ovid) more than Homer, 
whom he professed to copy: “He has 
some ingenuity of: thought; an ele- 
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gant imagination, and much tender- 
ness; but he is under the disadvan- 
tage of having to continue a story ; 
and the poem has something the air of 
an Annual Register: he has also 
obliged himself to continue the said 
story in the manner of the preceding 
portions of it; and to write as if he 
were passing on the world Homeric 
papers that had been buried in a 
chest. He therefore finds it highly 
necessary to have “ skill in surgery,” 
and to display his knowledge of ana- 
tomy (that undeniable quality in the 
composition of a great epic poet), by 
describing how this man was speared 
through his stomach, the food issuing 
with his blood, and that other had 
the pupil of his eye divided, the spear- 
head coming out at his left ear. He 
also throws off similitudes as a jug- 
gler draws party-coloured ribbons 
out of his mouth. Some of these 
comparisons are not without poetic 
novelty ; others have the languor of 
repetition; and, as often happens 
with. imitators, he has sometimes 
copied Homer’s similes when they 
are least felicitous. He compares 
the captive Trojan dames to grunt- 
ing, pigs; and the Trojans to geese 
in a pen: not very complimentary 
parallels, according to modern no- 
tions ; and his distressed ladies frisk 
and bellow like a cow that has lost 
her calf. This criticism, however, is 
about as venturous as a man’s dancing 
in wooden shoes between eggs, for 
the first time. The superstition about 
Homer is flogged.into us: no wonder 
that the impression is lasting. Per- 
rault, the architect of the Louvre, 
and the inventor of the stories of 
Blue Beard and Puss in Boots,(clarum 
ef wenerabile nomen!) felt very much 
inclined to think, that he had more 
invention than Homer: he wrote the 
** Parallel between. the Ancients and 


Moderns,”* in which he gave the pre- 
ference to Fuiry tales over the Iliad 
and Odyssey: and for this Boileau 
thought him, not a bad critic merely, 
but a very bad sort of man. The 
fact is, he was now and then right. 
It is amusing to observe how Boileau 
sometimes sets about detending Ho- 
mer’s similes: he fights for them 
pedibus et unguibus; as if the greatest 
master of human passion who ever 
lived (Euripides, perhaps, and Shak- 
speare certainly excepted), would lose 
anything in rational estimation by 
the detection of a clumsy similitude! 
It seems that Perrault, in his “ Dia- 
logues,” made one of his interlocu- 
tors observe, ‘ Talking of compari- 
sons, they tell me Homer compares 
Ulysses turning himself in bis bed to 
a black pudding being broiled on a 
gridiron.” At this Boileau, with 


dilated nostrils, which, like those of 


Virgil’s horse, “ roll collected fire,” 
takes down the chevalier, by superci- 
liously assuring him, that ‘in the 
time of Hlomer, there were nei- 
ther black puddings nor ragouts.” 
4 much the worse, I think, 
or the time of Homer!) But 
« the truth is,’—he proceeds to say, 
and the admirer of the ancients 
must be gasping for the climax 
of the defence—‘* he compares Ulys- 
ses turning in his bed, and burning 
with impatience to glut himself 
with the blood of Penelope’s wooers, 
to a hungry man, who busies him- 
self (bustles, perhaps—s’agite) in 
cooking over a great fire the bloody 
and unctuous paunch of an animal, 
with which he burns to satiate his 
appetite, turning it incessantly from 
one side to the other.” + He then goes 
on to assure the chevalier that “ with 
the ancients the belly of certain ani- 
mals was one of their most delicious 
viands: that the sumen, that is to 





* If the reader is not familiar with a book something similar in our language, 
“ $Votton on Ancient and Modern Learning,” he will do well to make acquaint- 


‘ance with it. 


~ + ‘The 'reader may like to see the passage 





: Od. 20, 24. 
He turn’d from side to side : 


As when some hungry swain o'er glowing coals 
A paunch for food prepares, from side to side 
He turns it oft, and scarces abstains the while, 
So he from side to side roll’d pondering deep.—Cowrer. 
‘That! Pope should substitute’ ‘* savoury cates,” was to be expected : but I rather marvel 
that Cdwper should have left out the blood and grease, which so much excite the adini- 
ration, and se happily elicit the gastranomic erudition of Boileau. 
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say, the paps of a sow, was among 
the Romans reckoned exquisite, and 
had even been forbidden by an old 
Censorian law as'too luxurious. These 
words, full of blood and fut, which 
Homer has used in speaking of the 
paunch of animals, and which are so 
just in reference to this part of the 
body, have given occasion to a 
wretched translator to suppose that 
Homer spoke of a black pudding!” 
Lteflections sur Longin. 

How does this mend the matter? 
It is plain that Boileau is not so 
much offended at the supposed wrong 
application of the comparison, as at 
the thing compared. He has a no- 
tion that a black pudding (which the 
unfortunate Frenchman no doubt 
imagined to be a concise and tasteful 
metonymy for the paunch full of 
blood and fat) is beneath the dignity” 
of epic poetry ; but he means to con- 
tend that nothing can be more ma- 
jestical than the comparison of Ulys- 
ses, and his desired object of venge- 
ance, to a bloody and greasy paunch, 
or the paps of a sow. After all, Per- 
rault is right in his construction, and 
Boileau wrong; for the longing of 
the hungry man is only thrown in 
parenthetically a8 an incidental cir- 
cumstance, and the comparison is 
undeniably of the tossing of Ulysses 
to the turns‘of the broil. 

Working after Homer, Quintus 
has naturally attained to more bold- 
ness of circumstance than we find in 
Virgil ; but he sometimes betrays the 
injudicious exaggeration of an imi- 
tator. Virgil lias not ventured to 
describe the minute details into 
which Quintus has chosen to enter, 
when painting the consternation and 
outrage whicli' attend the midnight 
storm of Troy; but Virgil has a- 
voided the occasional: coarseness: of 
particulars which Quintus appears to 
confound with natural simplicity. 
The thirteenth: book of the Supple- 
mental iad has, however, this: ad- 
vantage over the second book of the 
/Eneid, that it is dramatic instead of 
narrative. Virgil, indeed, could not 
in this instance have avoided narras 
tion, though, like Racine’ his* imita- 
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tor, he is too prone to tedious sto- 
ries ; but, notwithstanding the beauty 
of some passages, and the sublimity 
of others (especially that of «p- 
parent dire facies), the languor of 
narrative poetry enfeebles the spirit, 
and deteriorates the interest. 

As to the personal identity of 
Quintus CaLaBer, something must 
be said: but that something must be 
almost nothing. The manuscript 
was discovered by Cardinal Bessa- 
rion, in the church of St. Nicholas, 
at Otranto, in Calabria. Jt was su- 
perscribed Quintus Calaber: yet 
Rhodoman determines that the author 
belonged to Smyma, the ancient ma- 
ritime town of Tonia: because in 
the twelfth book, the poet, previously 
to invoking the aid of the muses in 
enumerating the heroes who enter 
the wooden horse, indicates his “feed- 
ing goodly sheep in the fields of 
Smyrna ;’ or, in prose térms, keeping 
an academy of promising young gen- 
tlemen. He therefore will have it 
that the name is not properly Quin- 
tus, but Cointus ; and he leaves Ca- 
laber to shift for itself. Induced by 
the temerity of this conclusion, edi- 
tors and critics have set up a fashion 
of nicknaming Qurntvs CaLaber 
Cointus Smyrneus. Now “ mark 
how a plain tale shall put them 
down.” Plutarch, speaking of Quin- 
tus Flaminis; ealls him Kowvror 
@\aprvior: and’ Appian styles Quin- 
tus Valerius Kotyroy OvaXepior. In 
the name of Quinctilian, and Gellius, 
and Macrobius, and all philologists 
that’ ever wfote, must Flaminius 
therefore cease to be Quintus, and 
must’ Valerius Becortie Oualerius? 
And'as to Simurnieus, of what value 
ig the boasted’ internal’ evidence for 
this? A’certain Ddusqucius * (‘these 
nigged riames’ to’ our’ Tike mouths 
grow sleek ;” I wish T knew who he 
was;)* asks Rhodoman the question, 
“whether no mati born elsewhere 
could feed sheep, if it pleased hea- 
ven, at Smyrna?” and whether “ the 
Germans who made a campaign I 
Holland were therefore converted 
into Dutchmen?” 

Quinrvs'CataneER (for so let us 





* This is the authorized commentating language. A Mr. Shaw having edited some 
classic author, was mentioned by sonie German critic under the designation of ** guidam 
Shevins.”” The unlucky Shaw seems no less hidden’ under a bushel than the inscru- 


table Dausqueius. 
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call him) should seem from his style 
to have been contemporary with 
other poet-grammarians of the fifth 
century: such as Coluthus and Try- 
phiodorus. That he lived under the 
Roman monarchy is evident, from 
the prophecy which he puts into the 
mouth of Calchas respecting the poss 
terity of neas, book 13. 


Cease round Eneas’ gallant head to ply 
The deadly spears, or darts that groaning 


The glorious counsels of the Gods decide 

He wends from Xanthus to broad Tiber’s 
tide ; 

And rears a sacred city, far and near, 

To rule the world, while distant ages fear ; 

His race shall bid the course of empire run 

From east to west, and track th’ unwearied 
sun. 


This is the language of a flatterer 
of his masters and his contempo- 
raries, Viva. 








fly ; 
PODALIRIUS CONSOLED BY NESTOR FOR THE DEATH OF HIS BROTHER 
MACHAON.—BOOK 7. 


Mars dealing death was busy in the field, 
Shouts rang, with clash of many a bull-hide shield, 
By spear-thrust riven, or stone-cast from the sling ; 
So to the tough encounter did they cling. 
Foodless in dust was Podalirius thrown, 
Beside his brother’s tomb with groan on groan ; 
By his own hand he turn’d his thoughts to die, 
Griped his sword-hilt, or cast a wistful eye 
In search of mortal drug ; th’ officious train 
Their comfort press’d, yet would he not refrain ; 
And he full sure had dealt himself a wound, 
Where on his brother’s corse was heap’d the mound, 
But Nestor knew, nor grudged his kind relief: 
He sought, he found him in his passion’d grief; 
Flung on the grave, white ashes on his head, 
He beat his breast, and call’d upon the dead. 
His menials all and friends were cluster’d round, 
And joined their groans with woe alike profound. 
Nestor’s soft words the mourning man address’d : 
«* Spare, spare these struggles, be thy pangs represt, 
My son! beseems not one accounted wise 
Should grovel near the dead in womanish agonies ; 
Thou can’st not raise him up to see the light ; 
Th’ invisible soul in air has flitted from thy sight ; 
Fire on the frame insatiable has,fed ; 
Earth takes his bones ; he lived, and he is dead. 
Bend up thy nerves to bear, as I have borne 
The loss of him whom slain in fight I mourn: 
Not thy Machaon’s self more graced could be, 
Nor ever son his father loved as he: 
And for my sake he fell ; my life to save 
He threw his own away, and he is in his grave. 
I tasted bread, and look’d upon the sun ; 
I knew that all a common race must run; 
We earthly men are stepping towards our grave ; 
All their sharp fate and mortal boundary have. 
To man’s condition born, kiss thou the rod ; 
Bear bane or blessing ; each is sent of God.” 
Anguish’d he etiel, when Nestor ceased to speak, 
While tear§ o’erswelling bathed his glistening cheek : 
« A Joad of grief is weighing on my heart ; 
I saw my father to the skies depart ; 
He, the wise brother, took me to his breast ; 
Rear’d as a son; his healing lore impress‘d ; 
Shared bed and board, and all of his was mine ; 
How then may grief his memory resign ? 
Now he is dead, in vain for me the mornings shine,” 
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The sage again the mourning man address’d : 
* The same bereavement God has sent on all the rest; 
Earth covers all, and all their course must run ; 
Life’s hoped extent is guaranteed to none : 
Better and worse on knees of gods repose ; 
Mix’d in one heap of fate life’s joys and woes ; 
Not gods can look beneath their veil of night ; 
Sudden they spring to unexpected light ; 
Fate only to the pile her hands applies, 
And rains them earthward with averted eyes, 
Thus as a wind-blast wafted to-and fro ; 
And thus the vile has bliss, the good has woe : 
Never secure, life marches on its way, 
But stumbles in its path of twilight day ; 
A face of tears, a face of smiles it wears ; 
No man that breathes a perfect gladness shares ; 
Down. to the close of being from its birth 
There happen time and chance to sons of earth. 
Should tears then drain the life that soon decays? 
Poor slave to sorrow ! hope for better days. 
Tradition speaks, to yon eternal heaven 
Pure souls return; th’ impure to gulphy darkness driven: 
Thy brother parted with a double claim ; 
Born of a god and of benignant name ; 
Conducted by his father’s hests on high, 
He sits with gods in heaven’s blest family.” 

He softly raised the mourner from the ground, 
Although reluctant, and in sorrows drown’d ; 
Seothed as he walk’d with oft reverted eyes, 
And drew him from the tomb, still heaving heaviest sighs. 
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APPENDIX, 


Tue interest excited by the two papers bearing this title, in our Numbers 
for September and October, 1821, will have kept our. promise of a Turrp 
Part fresh in the remembrance of our Readers. * That-we are still unable to 
fulfil our engagement in its original meaning, will; we aresure, be matter of 
regret to them, as to ourselves, especially: when they have’ perused the fol- 
lowmg affecting narrative. It- was composed ‘for ‘the purpose of beg 
appended to an Edition of the Conrrssions; in a separate Volume, which 
is already before the public; and we have reprinted it entire, that our Sub« 
scribers may be in possession of the whole of this extraordinary history. 





Tue Proprietors of this little work 
having determined on reprinting it, 
some explanation seems called for, to 
account for the non-appearance of a 
‘Third Part promised in the Lonvon 
Macazine of December last; and 
the more so, because the Proprietors, 
under, whose guarantee that promise 
was issued, might otherwise be im- 
plicated in the blame—little or much 
— attached to its non-fulfilment. 
This blame, im mere justice, the 
author takes wholly upon himself. 


What may be the exact amount of. 


the guilt which he thus appropriates, 
is & very dark question to his own 


judgment, and mot much illuminated 
by any of ‘the masters in’ casuistry 
whom he has consulted ‘on the occa- 
sion. On the one hand it) seems ge- 
nerally agreed that a promise is bind- 
ing in the inverse ratio of ‘the num~ 
bers to whom it is made> for whieh 
reason it is ‘that-we see many persons 
break promises without scruple that 
are made'to a! whole’ nation, who 
keep their faith religiously in all pri- 
vate engagements,—breaches of pro- 
mise téwards the ‘stronger patty be- 
ing committed ata man’s own peril: 
on the other ‘hand, the: only” parties 
interested in the’ promises of an: au 
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thor are his readers ;.and these it is 
a point of modesty in any author to 
believe as few as possible ; or per- 
haps only one, in which case any 
promise imposes a sanctity of moral 
obligation which it is shocking to 
think of. Casuistry dismissed how- 
ever,—the author throws himself on 
the indulgent consideration of all who 
may conceive themselyes aggrieved 
by his delay—in the following ac- 
count of his own condition from the 
end of last year, when the engage- 
ment was made, up nearly to the 
present time. For any purpose of 
self-excuse, it might be sufficient to 
say that intolerable bodily suffering 
had totally disabled him for almost 
any exertion of mind, more especially 
for such as demand and presuppose 
a pleasurable and genial state of feel- 
ing: but, as.a case that may by pos- 
sibility contribute a trifle to the me- 
dical history of Opium, in a further 
stage of its action than can often 
have been brought under the notice 
of professional men, he has judged 
that it might be acceptable to some 
readers to have it described more at 
length. Fiut erperimentum: in cor- 
pore vili is a just rule where there is 
any reasonable presumption of bene- 
fit to arise on a large scale; what the 
benefit may be,' will- admit’ of a 
doubt: but there can be none as to 
the value of the body: for a more 
worthléss body than liis own, the 
author is ifree'to confess, cannot be: 
it ishis' pride to believe—that it is 
the very'ideal of a base, crazy, des- 
picable ‘human system—that hardly 
ever could’. have becn meant to be 
seasworthy for two ‘days under the 
ordinary storms:and wear-and-tear of 
life: and:indeéed, if that were: the 
creditable way of disposing of human 
bodies; he:mtist‘own that! he should 
almost: ‘be: ashamed to, bequeath his 
wretched structure to any respectable 
dog.«~But now to the case; which, 
for thei sake of avoiding’ the constant 
recurrence of ;a cumbersome | peri- 
phrasis, the author will: take the li- 
berty: of giving in the first person. 
trcit ———— 

Those who have’ read the Confes- 
sions will have closed them with the 
impression - that. I had. wholly re- 
nounced ithe use of Opium. . This 
impression I meant to) convey: and 
that for: two reasons ; first, beeause 





the-very act of deliberately recording 


such a state of suffering necessarily 
presumes in the recorder a power of 
surveying his own case as a cool 
spectator, and a degree of spirits for 
adequately describing it, which it 
would. be inconsistent to suppose in 
any person speaking from the station 
of an actual sufferer: secondly, be- 
cause I, who had descended from so 
large a quantity as 8,000 drops to so 
small a one (comparatively speaking) 
as a quantity ranging between 300 
and 160 drops, might well suppose 
that the victory was in effect achiev- 
ed. In suffering my readers, there- 
fore, to think of me as of a reformed 
Opium-eater, [ left no impression but 
what I shared myself; and, as may 
be seen, even this impression was left 
to be collected fromthe general tone 
of the conclusion, and not from any 
specific words—which are in no in- 
stance at variance with the literal 
truth—In no long time after that 
paper was written, I became sensible 
that the effort which remained would 
cost me far more energy than I had 
anticipated: and the necessity for 
making it was more apparent every 
month. In particular I became aware 
of an increasing callousness or defect 
of sensibility in the stomach; and 
this [ imagined might imply a schir- 
rous state of that organ either formed 
or forming. An eminent physician, 
to whose kindness I was at that 
time deeply indebted, informed me 
that such a termination of my case 
was not impossible, though likely to 
be forestalled by a different termina- 
tion, in the event of my continuing 
the use of opium. Opium therefore 
I resolved wholly to abjure, as soon 
as I should find myself at liberty to 
bend my undivided attention and 
energy to this purpose. It was not 
however until the 24th of June last 
that any tolerable concurrence of fa- 
cilities for such an attempt arrived. 
On that day 1 began my experiment, 
having previously settled in my own 
mind that I would not flinch, but 
would “ stand up to the scratch”— 
under any possible ‘“ mong reece 
I must premise that about 170 or 
180 drops had been my ordinary al- 
Jowance for many months: occasional~ 
ly I had run up as _high as 500; 
and once nearly to 700: in repeated 
reludes to my. final experiment I 
ad-also gone as low as 100 drops ; 
but had found it impossible to stand, 
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it beyond the 4th day—which, by the 
way, I have always found more 
difficult to get over than any of the 
preceeding three. I went off under 
easy sail—130 drops a day for three 
days: on the fourth I plunged at 
once to 80: the misery which I now 
suffered ‘* took the conceit” out of 
me at once: and for about a month 
I continued off and on about this 
mark: then I sunk to 60: and the 
next day to none at all. This 
was the first day for nearly ten years 
that I had existed without opium. I 
persevered in my abstinence for 90 
hours; i. e. upwards of half a week. 
Then I took ask me not how 
much: say, ye severest, what would 
ye have done? Then I abstained 
again: then took about 25 drops: 
then abstained: and so on. 
Meantime the symptoms which 
attended my case for the first six 
weeks of the experiment were these: 
—tenormous irritability and excite- 
ment of the whole system: the sto- 
mach in particular restored to a full 
feeling of vitality and sensibility ; 
but often in great pain: unceasing 
restlessness night and day: sleep 
I scarcely knew what it was: 
three hours out of the twenty-four 
was the utmost I had, and that so 
agitated and shallow that I heard 
every sound that was near me: lower 
jaw constantly swelling: mouth ul- 
cerated: and many other distressing 
symptoms that would be tedious to 
repeat; amongst which however I 
must mention one, because it had 
never failed to accompany any at- 
tempt to renounce opium—viz. vio- 
lent sternutation: this now became 
exceedingly troublesome: sometimes 
lasting for two hours at once, and re- 
curring at least twice or three times 
aday. I was not much surprised at 
this, on recollecting what I had some- 
Where heard or read, that the mem- 
brane which lines the nostrils is a 
prolongation of that which lines the 
stomach ; whence, I believe, are ex- 
plained the inflammatory appearances 
about the nostrils of dram-drink- 
ers. The sudden restoration of its 
original sensibility to the stomach 
expressed itself, I supposé, in this 
way. It is rétnatkable also that, 
during the whole period of yéars 
through which I had takén opfum, I 
had never once caught cold (as the 
phraSe is), nor even the slightest 














cough. But now a violent cold at. 
tacked me, and a cough soon after. 
In an unfinished fragment of a letter 
begun about this time to —— I find 
these words: “ You ask me to write 
the - Do you know 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of 
Thierry and Theodoret? There you 
will see my case as to sleep: nor is 
it much of an exaggeration in other 
features.—I protest to you that [| 
have a greater influx of thoughts in 
one hour at present than in a whole 
year under the reign of opium. It 
seems as though all the thoughts 
which had been frozen up for adecad 
of years by opium, had now, accord- 
ing to the old fable, been thawed at 
once—such a multitude stream in 
upon me from all quarters. Yet such 
is my impatience and hideous irrita- 
bility—that, for one which I detain 
and write down, fifty escape me: in 
spite of my weariness from suffering 
and want of sleep, I cannot stand 
still or sit for two minutes together. 
‘I nunc, et versus tecum meditare 
canoros.’ ” 

At this stage of my experiment I 
sent to a neighbouring surgeon, re- 
questing that he would come over to 
see me. Jii the evening he came: 
and after briefly stating the case to 
him, I asked this question :—Whe- 
ther he did not think that the opium 
might have acted as a stimulus to the 
digestive organs ; and that the pre- 
sent state of suffering in the stomach, 
which manifestly was the cause of 
the inability to sleep, might arise 
from indigestion? His answer was 
—No: on the contrary he thought 
that the suffering was caused by di- 
gestion itself—which should naturally 
go on below the consciousness, but 
which from the unnatural state of the 
stomach, vitiated by so long a use of 
opium, was become distinctly per- 
ceptible. This opinion was_plausi- 
ble: and the unintermitting nature 
of the suffering disposes me to think 
that it was true: for, if it had been 
any mere irregular affection of the 
stomach, it should naturally have in- 
termitted occasionally, and constant- 
ly fluctuated as to degree. The 1- 
tention of nature, as manifested in the 
healthy state, obviously is—to with- 
draw from our notice all the vital 
riotions, such ag the circulation of the 
blood, the expansion and contraction 
of the lungs, the peristaltic action of 
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the stomach, &c.; and opium, it 
seems, is able in this, as in other in- 
stances, to counteract her purposes. — 
By the advice of the surgeon I tried 
bitters: for a short time these greatly 
mitigated the feelings under which I 
laboured: but about the forty-second 
day of the experiment the symptoms 
already noticed began to retire, and 
new ones to arise of a different and far 
more tormenting class: under these, 
but with a few intervals of remission, 
I have since continued to suffer. But 
I dismiss them undescribed for two 
reasons: Ist, because the mind re- 
volts from retracing circumstantial- 
ly any sufferings from which it 
ig removed by too short or by 
né interval: to do this with minute- 
ness enough to make the review of any 
use—would be indeed “ infundum 
renovare dolorem,” and possibly with- 
out a sufficient motive: for 2dly, I 
doubt whether this latter state be 
any way referrible to opium—posi- 
tively considered, or even negatively; 
that is, whether it is to be numbered 
amongst the last evils from the di- 
réct action of opium, or even amongst 
thé earliest evils consequent upon a 
want of opium in a system long de- 
ranged by its use. Certainly one 
part of the symptoms might * ac« 
counted for from the time of year 
(August): for, though the summer 
was not a2 hot one, yet in any case 
the sum of all the heat funded (if 
one may say so) during the previous 
months, added to the existing heat 
of that month, naturally renders Au- 
gust in its better half the hottest 
part of the year: and it so happened 
that the excessive perspiration, which 
even at Christmas attends any great 
reduction in the daily quantum of 
optun’—and which in July was so 
violent as to oblige me to use a bath 
five or’ six ‘titne? a day, had about 
the setting in of the hottest séasori 
wholly retired: on ‘which acéourit 
any bad effect of the heat might 
be' the more unmitigated. Another 
symptom, viz. what in my_ igno- 
rance F call mternal rheumatism 
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sometimes affecting the shoulders, 
&c., but more often appearing to 
be seated in the stomach), seemed 
again less probably attributable to 
the opium or the want of opium than 
to the dampness of the house * which 
I inhabit, which had about that time 
attained ifs maximum—July having 
been, as usual, a month of incessant 
rain in our most rainy part of Eng- 
land. 

Under these reasons for doubting 
whether opium had any connexion 
with the latter stage of my bodily 
wretchedness—(except indeed as an 
occasional cause, as having left the 
hody weaker and more crazy, and 
thus predisposed to any mal-intluence 
whatever),—I_ willingly spare my 
reader all description of it: let it 
perish to him: and would that I 
could as easily say, let it perish to 
my own remembrances: that any 
future hours of tranquillity may not 
be disturbed by too vivid an ideal of 
possible human misery ! 

So much for the sequel of my ex- 
periment: as to the former stage, in 
which properly lies the experiment 
and its application to other cases, I 
must request my reader not to forget 
the reasons for which I have record~ 
ed it: these were two: Ist, a belief 
that I might add some trifle to the 
history of opium as a medical agent : 
in this I am aware that F have not 
at all fulfilled my own intentions, in 
consequence of the torpor of mind— 
pain of body—and extreme disgust 
to the subject which besieged. me 
whilst writing that part of my paper ; 
which part, being immediately sent 
off to the press (distant about five 
degrees of we eR cannot be cor- 
rected or improved. But from this 
account, rambling as it may be, it is 
evident that thus much of benefit 
may arise to the persons most in~ 
terested in such a history of opium— 
viz. to Opium-eaters in general—that 
it establishes, for their consolation 
and encouragement, the fact that 
opium may be renounced ; and with- 


out greater sufferings than an ordi- 





.* In saying this, I. mean no disrespect to the individual house, as the reader will 
understand when L tell him, that, with the exception of one or two princely mansions, 


and. some few inferior ones that have been coated with Roman cement, 
quainted with any house. in this mountainous district which is wholly water-pr 
architecture of books, I flatter myself, is, conducted on just principles in this county : 


am not ac- 
proof. The 





but for any other architecture—it is in a barbarous state; and, what is worse, in a res 


trogtade state. 
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nary resolution may support; and 
by a pretty rapid course * of descent. 
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# To communicate this result of my 
t. éxperiment—was my foremost pur- 
/% ; ; ; 

; pose.” @dly, as' a purpose collateral 

"y to this, I wished’ to explain how it 


had become impossible for me. to 
compose a Third Part in time to ac- 
company this republication: for dur- 
ing the very time of this experiment, 
the proof sheets of this reprint were 
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would condescend to. so rascally a 
subject..for its own sake, or indeed 
for any less object than that of gene- 
ral’ benefit to others.. Such an ani. 
mal. as the’ self-observing valetudi- 
narian—I know there is; I have met 
him maypelf occasionally ; and I know 
that — e .is the worst imaginable 
heautontimoroumenos,; aggtavating 
and sustaining, by, calling into. dis. 
tinct consciousness, every symptom 











sent to me from London: and such that would else ,perhaps—under a 
was’ my inability ‘to expand or to different direction. given to the 
improve them, that I could not even thoughts—become evanescent. But 
bear ‘to read them over with atten- as to myself, so profound is my. cone 
tion enough to notice the’ press er- tempt or this undignified and selfish 
rors, or to correct any verbal inaccu- liabit, that. I could as. little conde. 
facies, ‘These weéré iny ‘réasons for scend ‘to it as.I could to spend my 
trotibling ‘my ‘redder with any re- time in watching, a poor servant girl 
cord, long or short, of experiments —to whom at this. moment I. hear 
relatirig to so truly base a subject as some Jad or other making love at 
niy own body: ‘ahd Iam earnest the back of my house. Is. it for a 
with ‘the ‘reader that he will not Transcendental, Philosopher. to. feel 
forget them, or So far ‘imisappreliend any curiosity, om such an occasion? 
tie as’ 'to believe it possible ‘that I Or ‘can’ J, whose life, is worth ouly 

'*/Qn which last notice. I: would remark, that, mine, was too, repid, jand:the suffer 
therefore Pig ey inner or rather perhaps it, w: sBoenly a on 
equ graduated. a, iat the reaper may Inne and above 

; Opitim-eater, wlio is preparing to retire from b ve every sort of ia. 
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eight arid a half years’ purchase, be 
posed to“ have leisure for such 
“employments ?—However, to 

piit this out“ of question, I’ shall sa 

one thing, “which will perhaps shoc 
‘somé readers: but I am sure it ought 
fiot'to do'so, ‘considering the mo- 
tives’ on ‘which T'say it. No man, I 
suppose, employs much of his time 
on the phetiomena of his own body 
without *some’ regard for it ; whereas 
the’ "redder sees that, ‘so far from 
loéking upon “mine with any com- 
placency’-or regard, I hate it and 
make*it' the object of my bitter ridi- 
eule and contempt: and I should not 
be’ displeased to’ know that the last 
indigiiities’ which the. law ‘inflicts 
tipon ‘the "bodies of the worst male- 
factors might ‘hereafter fall upon it. 
And,’ in testification of my sincerity 
in Sayinig this, T'shall: make ‘the fol- 
lowing offer) Like ‘other men, I have 
: at fancies ‘about ‘the place: of 
my burial? havitig lived’ chiefly in a 
mountainous region, I rather cleave 
to thé:conveit;that a grave in ‘a gréen 
charch-yard; ‘anvotigst ‘the “ancient 
avid Solitary hits, will be ‘a sublimer 
arid ‘more tratiquil place of repose for 
a philosopher than any in the hideous 
Golgothas of Edndon.”* Yet if the 
titlemen of Surgeons’ Hall think 
that any benefit cau redound. to their 
science from inspecting’ the-appear- 
ances in the . body, of ‘an-Opium- 
eater, let them speak Wut~a’ word, 
and I will take care that mine shall 
be légally -secured: to: them==7. e. as 
soon as I Hiuve”dérie'with jt myself 


Let them not hesitate to express their 
wishes upon any scruples of false 
delicacy, and consideration for my 
feelings: I assure them they will do 
me too much honour by’* demonstrat- 
ing’ on such a crazy body as mine; 
and it will give me_ pleasure to an- 
ticipate this posthumous revenge and 
insult inflicted, upon that, which has 
caused me so much suffering in this 
life. Such hequests are. not. com- 
mon: reversionary benefits, contin- 
gent upon the death of the testator 
are indeed dangerous to announce in 
many cases; of this we have a re- 
markable instance in the habits of a 
Roman prince—who used, upon any 
notification made to. him by rich per- 
sons, that they had Jeft him a hand. 
some estate in their wills, to express. 
his entire satisfaction at such ar- 
rangements, and his gracious accept, 
ance of those loyal legacies:.. but 
then, if the testators neglected to 
give him immediate possession of the 
property, if they traitorously ‘* per- 
sisted in living” (si_vivere’ perseverup 


‘rent, as Suetonitey expresses Sods 


was highly provoked, and to i 
measures aecontingly: Inthose times, 
and from one. of the, worst of the 
Cesars,,we might expect such con- 
duct: but I am sure that from 
lish Surgeons at this day*I-need look 
for 10 ‘expressions of impatience, or 
of any other feelings, but sucit as are 
answerable to that pute love of sci- 
ence,and’ ‘all its’ interests, which in- 
duces me to make’such an offer. 
Sept. 30, 182 ° et Boolf 
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vexed me till I was mad, that I went 
into a little land of graves, and there 
wept; for my sorrow was deep unto 
darkness, and I could not win friend- 
ship by friendship, nor love, though 
it still loved me, but in heaven—for 
it was purer than the pure air, and 
had floated up to God. And I sat 
down upon a tombstone with my un- 
buried grief, and wondered what that 
earth contained, of joy and misery, 
and triumph long past, and pride 
lower than nettles,—and how old love 
was joined to love again, and hate 
was gone to hate. For there were 
many monuments, with sunshine on 
one side and shade on the other, like 
life and death; with black frowning 
letters upon their white bright faces ; 
and through those letters one might 
hear the dead speaking silently and 
slow, for there was much meaning in 
those words and mysteries which 
Jong thought could not fathom. And 
there was dust upon those flat dwell- 
ings, which I kissed, for lips like it 
were there, and eyes where much 
love had been, and cheeks that had 
warmed the sunshine. But the dust 
was gone in a breath, and so were 
they ; and the wind brought shadows 
that passed and passed incessantly 
over that land of graves, which you 
might strive to stay, but could not, 
even as the dead a passed away 
and been missed in the after bright- 
ness. 

Thus I buried my thoughts with 
the dead, and, as I sat unconsci- 
ously, I heard the sound of young 
sweet voices, and, looking up, I saw 
two little children coming up the 
path. The lambs lifted up their 
heads as they passed, and gazed ; 
but fed again without stirring, for 
there was nothing to fear from such 
innocent looks and so gentle voices ; 
there was even a melancholy in their 
tone which does not belong to child- 
hood. The eldest was a young boy, 
very fair and gentle, with a little 
hand linked to his; and, by his talk, it 
seemed that he had brought his sis- 
ter, to show her where her poor 
father lay, and to talk about Death. 
Their lips seemed too rosy and ten- 
der to utter his dreadful name,—but 
the word was empty to them, and 
unmeaning as the sound of a shell,— 
for they knew him not, that he had 
kissed them before they were born or 
breathed, and would again wheu the 


time came. So they approached, 
dew-dabbled, and struggling throwe), 
the long-tangled weeds, to a new 
grave, and stood before it, and gazed 
on its record, like the ignorant sheep, 
without reading. They did not see 
their father, but only a little mound 
of earth, with strange grass and 
weeds ; and they looked and Jooked 
again, and at each other, with whisp- 
ers in their eyes, and listened, till the 
flowers dropped from their forgotten 
hands. And when I saw how rosy 
they were in that black, which only 
made them the more rosy, and their 
bright curly hair that had no proud 
hand to part it, I thought of the 
yearnings of disembodied love, and 
invisible agony that had no voice, till 
methought their father’s spirit passed 
into mine, and burned, and gazed 
through my eyes upon his childrev. 
They had not yet seemed to notice 
me, but only that silent grave ; and, 
looking more and more sadly, their 
eyes filled with large tears, and their 
lips drooped, and their heads sunk 
so mournfully and so comfortless, that 
my own grief rushed into my eyes 
and hid them from me. And I said 
inwardly, I will be their father, and 
wipe their blue eyes, and win their 
sorrowful cheeks into dimples, tor 
they are very fair, and young—too 
young for this stormy life. I will 
watch them through the wide world, 
for it is a crue] place, where the ten- 
derest, are most torn, because they 
are tenderest, and the most beautiiul 
are most blighted. Therefore this little 
one shall be my daughter, that I! 
may gather her for heaven as my 
best deed upon earth ; and this young 
boy shall be my son, to share my 
blessing when I die, that God in that 
time may so deal with my own 
offspring. For I feel a misgiving 
that I shall soon die, and that my 
own little ones will come to my 
grave and weep over me, evel . 
these poor orphans. Oh! how shal 
I leave them to the care of the cure- 
less—to the advice of the winds—to 
the home of the wide world ?—and, as 
I thought of this, the full tears 
dropped from my eyes, and I xael 
again the two children. They op 
still there and weeping: but as 
looked at them more earnestly, 
perceived that they were aaenets ve 
my sight changed, so that I he ad 
their faces. I knew them—for J 
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seen them in very infancy, and through 
all their growth ; in sickness when I 
prayed oyer them—and in slumber, 
when I had watched over them till I 
almost wept, they were so beautiful ! 
I had kissed, how often! those very 
cheeks, blushing my own blood, and 
had breathed Fn ee upon their 
lossy brows, and had pressed their 
ittle hands in ecstacies of anxiouslove. 
They also knew me; but there was an 
older grief in their looks than had ever 
been :—and why had they come to me 
in that place, and in black, so sad and 
so speechless, and with flowers so 
withering ? but they only shook their 
heads and wept. Then I trembled 
exceedingly, and stretched out my 
arms to embrace them, but there was 
nothing between me and the tomb- 
stone where they had seemed ; yet 
they still gazed at me from behind 
it, and further and still further as I 
followed, till they stood upon the 
verge of the church-yard. Then J 
saw, in the sunshine, that they were 
shadowless; and, as they raised their 
hands in the light, that no blood was 
in them; and as I moved still closer 
they slowly turned intotrees, and hills, 
and pale blue sky, that had been in 
the distance. Still 1 gazed where 
they had been, and the sky seemed 
full of them; but there were only 
clouds, and the shadows on the earth 
were merely shadows, and the rust- 
ling was the rustling of the sheep. 
I saw them no more. They were 
gone from me, as if for ever :—but I 
‘new that this was my waming, and 
wept, forit came to me through my own 
children in all its bitterness. I felt 
that I should leave them as I had 
foretold—their hearts, and lips, and 
sweet voices, to one another, to be 
their own comfort; for 1 knew that 
such grief is prophetic of grief, and 
that angels so minister to man, and 
that death thus converses in spirit 
with his elect. So I spread my arms 
to the world in farewell, and weaned 
my eyes from all things that had been 
pleasant on the earth, and would be so 
after me, and prepared myself for her 
ready bosom. And I said, now I 
will go home, and kiss my children 
before I die, and put a life’s love into 
my last hour ; for I must hasten while 
my thoughts are with me, lest I 
madden, and perhaps wrong them in 
my delirium, and spurn their sorrow- 
ful love, and curse them, instead of 





blessing, with a fierce strange voice. 
Thus I hurried towards them, faster 
and faster, till I ran; but as my de- 
sire increased, my strength failed me, 
so that I wished for my death-bed, 
and threw myself down on a green 
hill, under the shade of trees that 
almost hid the sky with their intri- 
cate branches. And as I lay, the 
thought of death came over me as 
death, with a deep gloom like the 
shade of a darkened chamber, and 
blinded me to the trees, and the sky, 
and the grass, that were round me. 
But a pale light came, as I thought, 
through the pierced shutters, and ] 
saw by it strange and familiar faces 
full of grief, and eyes that watched 
mine for the last look, and tiptoe 
figures, gliding silently with clasped 
hands—and a woman that chafed my 
feet; and as she seemed to chate 
them, she turned to shake her head, 
and tears gushed into all eyes as if 
they had been one, so that I seemed 
drowned, and could see nothing, ex- 
cept their shadows in the light of my 
own spirit. In that moment, I heard 
the cries of my children, calling to 
me, fainter and fainter, as if they 
died and J could not save them ; and 
I tried to stay them, but my tongue 
was lifeless in my mouth, and my 
breath seemed locked up in my bos 
som; and I thought, surely I now 
die, and the last of my soul is in 
my ears, for J still hear, though * 
see not: but the voices were soon 
drowned in a noise like the rushing 
of waters, for the blood was strug 
gling through my heart, slower and 
slower, till it stopped, and I] turned 
so cold, that I felt the burning of the 
air upon me, and the scalding of un- 
known tears. Yet for a moment the 
light returned to me, with those 
mourners, for they were already in 
black, even their faces; but they 
turned darker and darker, and whirl- 
ed round into one shade, till it was 
utterly dark ; and as my breath went 
forth, the air pressed heavy upon me, 
so that I seemed buried, and in my 
deep grave, and suffering the pain of 
worms till I was all consumed and 
no more conscious. Thus I lay for 
unkuown time, and without thought— 
and again awakening I saw a dark 
figure bending over me, and felt him 
grasp me till I ached in all my bones. 
Then I asked him if he was Death or 
an Angel, and if he had brought me 
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wings? for I could not see plainly :— 
but as my senses returned, I knew 
an intimate friend and neighbour, 
and recognised the sound of his voice. 
He had thus found me, he said, in 

assing, and had seen me faint, and 
Pad recovered me, but not till he had 
almost wrung the blood from my fin- 
gers; and he inquired the cause of 
my distress. So I thanked him, 
and told him of my vision, and he 
tried to comfort me ; but I knew that 
the angels of my children had told 
me truly, and the more so, for this 
shadow of death that I had passed ; 
and feeling that my hour was near, 
and recollecting my home, I endea- 
voured to rise. But my strength was 
gone, and I fell backwards ; till fear, 
which had first taken away my 
strength, restored it tenfold, and I 
descended the hill, and hurried on- 
wards before my friend, who could 
not keep up with me. When I had 
gone a little way, however, the road 
was of deep sand, so that I grew im- 
patient of my steps, and wished for 
the speed of a horse that I heard 
galloping before me. Even as I 
heard it, the horse suddenly turned 
an angle of the road, and came 
running with all the madness of 
fright, plunging, and scattering the 
loose sand from his fiery heels. As 
he came nearer, I thought I saw a 
rider upon his back :—it was only 
fancy—but he looked like Death, and 
very terrible, for I knew that he was 
coming to tear me and trample me 
under his horse’s hoofs, and carry me 


away for ever, so that I should neve, 
see my children again. At that 
thought my soul fainted within yy. 
without his touch, and my breath 
went from me, so that I could not 
stir even from Death, though he 
came nearer and nearer, and | could 
see him frown through the black 
tossing mane. In a moment he was 
close—the wild foaming horse struck 
at me with his furious heels, so that 
the loose sand flew up in my bosom ;— 
reared his head disdainfully,—and 
flew past me with the rush of a whirl- 
wind. The Fiend grinned upon me 
as he passed, and tossed his arms in 
an ecstacy of triumph; but he left 
me untouched, and the noise soon 
died away behind me. Then a warm 
joy trembled over my limbs, and | 
hurried forward again with an hour's 
hope of life. My heart's beat quick- 
ened my feet, and I soon reached the 
corner where I had first seen the 
horse, but there I stopped—it was 
only a low moan—but my heart 
stopped with it. In another throb I 
was with my children, and in another 
—they were with God. I saw their 
eyes before they closed—but my 
son’s 
How it happened I have never 
asked, or have forgotten ; I only know 
that I had children, and that they are 
dead. Now I have only their angels: 
they still visit me in the church-yard ; 
but their eyes are closed, and their 
little locks drop blood :—they still 
shrink, and faint, and fade away— 
but still I die not! Incoc. 











ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


ERASMUS DARWIN. 
IN CONTINUATION OF DR. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


Erasmus, the seventh child and 
fourth son of Robert Darwin, Esq. by 
his wife, Elizabeth Hill, was born at 
Elston, near Newark, in Nottingham- 
shire, on the 12th of Dec. 1731. He 
was educated at the Grammar school 
of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, under 
the Rev. Mr. Burrows, and from 
thence sent to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he had for his tutor 
Dr. Powell, afterwards Master of the 
College, to whose learning and good- 
ness, Mason, another of his pupils, 
has left a testimony in one of his ears 
liest poems. 


After proceeding Bachelor in Me- 
dicine at Cambridge, Darwin went 
to Edinburgh, in order to pursue his 
studies in that science to more ad- 
vantage. When he had been there 
long enongh to entitle him to the des 
gree of Doctor in Medicine, he quitte« 
Edinburgh, and began his practice at 
Nottingham, but soon after (in! 756) 
removed to Lichfield. In the follow- 
ing year he married Mary, daughter 
of Charles Howard, Esq. a proctor 
in the Ecclesiastical ae par 
field. He was very soon distingws" 
ed for his professtonal skill, The first 
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case which he treated with so much 
success as to attract the public no- 
tice, was that of a young man of for- 
tune, who, being in a fever, was given 
over by his ordinary physician, but 
whom Darwin restored, probably by 
one of those bold measures from 
which others would have shrunk, but 
to which he wisely had recourse 
whenever a desperate malady called 
for a desperate cure. His patieut, 
whose name was Inge, was, I believe, 
the same whom Johnson, in his life 
of Ambrose Phillips, has termed a 
gentleman of great eminence in Staf- 
fordshire. Part of the wealth that 
now flowed in upon him, from an ex- 
tensive aud opulent circle, was em- 
ployed with that liberality which in 
this country is perhaps oftener exer- 
cised by men of his profession than by 
those of any other. 

At Lichfield, he formed an inti- 
macy with several persons, who af- 
terwards yose to; much distinction. 
Of these, the most remarkable were 
Mr. Edgeworth, whose skill in me- 
chanics made him acceptable to 
Darwin; Mr. Day, a-man. remember- 
ed to. more advautage by his writings 
than by the singularities of his con- 
duct ; and Anna Seward, the female 
most;eminent in her time for poetical 

enilus.. ‘The manner in which the 
rst of these introduced himself shall 
be told, in his own words, as. they 
convey a lively description of Dar- 
wins person and habits of life at this 
time. ‘*] wrote an account to the 
Doctor of the reception ,which his 
scheme” (for preventing accidents to 
a carriage in turning) “ had met with 
from the Society of Arts. The Doc- 
tor wrote me a very civil answer ; 
and though, as I afterwards ,fownd, 
out, he took me for a coach-maker, 
he invited me to his house: ‘an’ invi- 
tatien which L aecepted. in the, ensu- 
ik 6, gumanes: When I arrived, at 
Lichfield, I went te inquire. whether 
the Doctor was at home... I was 
shown into a room where 1, fownd 
Mrs. Darwin. , 1 told her: amy. name, 
She ,said,.the Doctor expected, mes 
aul that he intended to, be at home 
before uight,... There were, books and 
RHyts in, the room, of whieh I took 
coasion to speak. ..Mrs. Darwin 
me. to drink. tea,)jand, I \per- 

ed that. lowed. to my literature 
asure of passing, the evening 
mgst;, agreeable womans 


‘I. 
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We walked and conversed upon va- 
rious literary subjects till it was dark ; 
when Mrs. Darwin seeming to be 
surprised that the Doctor had not 
come home, I offered to take my 
leave; but she told me that 1 had 
been expected for some days, and 
that a bed had been prepared tor me: 
I heard some orders given to the 
housemaid, who had destined a dil- 
ferent room for my reception from 
that which her mistress had upon 
second thoughts appointed. 1 per- 
ceived that the mail examined me 
attentively, but I could not guess the 
reason. When supper was nearly 
finished, a loud rapping at the door 
announced the Doctor. ‘There was a 
bustle in the hall, which made Mrs. 
Darwin get up and go to the door. 
Upon her exclaiming that they were 
bringing in a dead man, | went to 
the hall. I saw some persons, di- 
rected by one whom I} guessed to be 
Doctor Darwin, earrymg a man who 
appeared to be motionless. ‘ He is 
not dead, said Doctor Darwin. 
‘He is only dead drunk. I townd 
him,’ continued the Doctor, ‘nearly 
suffocated in a ditch: I had him 
lifted into my carriage, and brought 
hither, that we might take care of 
him to-night.” Candles came ; and 
what was the surprise of the Doctor 
and of Mrs. Darwin, to find that the 
person whom he had saved was Mrs. 
Darwin's brother! who, for the first 
time in his life, as | was assured, had 
been intexicated in this mamer, and 
whowould undoubtedly have perished 
had it not been for Doctor Darwin's 
humanity. During this scene I had 
time to survey. my new friend, Doc- 
tor Darwin. He was a large man, 
fat, and rather clumsy; but intelli- 
gence and benevolence were painted 
in his countenance: he had a consi- 
derable impediment in his speech, a 
defect. which is in general painful 
to others; but the Doctor repaid 
his auditors so well for making them 
wait for his wit or his knowledge, 
that he seldom found them impaticnt. 
When his brother was disposeil of, 
he came to supper, and | thought that 
he looked at Mrs. Durwit as if Ke 
was somewhat surpriséd whtn he 
heard that I. had passed the whole 
evening» in her company: | After she 
withdrew, he entered into cotiversa-., 
tion with ‘me upon the carriage that 
I had pede, and upon the remarks 
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that fell from some members of the 
Society to whom I had shown it. I 
satisfied his curiosity; and having told 
him that my carriage was in the town, 
and that he could see it whenever 
he pleased, we talked upon mecha- 
nical subjects, and afterwards on 
various branches of knowledge, which 
necessarily produced allusions to 
classical literature ; by these, he dis- 
covered that I had received the edu- 
cation of a gentleman. ‘ Why! I 
thought,’ said the Doctor, ‘£ that 
you were a coach-maker!’ ‘ That 
was the reason,’ said I, ‘ that you 
looked surprised at finding me at 
supper with Mrs. Darwin. But you 
see, Doctor, how superior in discern- 
iment ladies are even to the most 
learned gentlemen: I assure you that 
{ had not been in the room five mi- 
nutes before Mrs. Darwin asked me 
to teal’” 

These endeavours to improve the 
construction of carriages were near 
costing him dear; nor did he 
desist till he had been several times 
thrown down, and at last broke 
the pan of the right knee, which oc- 
casioned a slight but incurable lame- 
ness. The amiable woman, of whom 
Mr. Edgeworth has here spoken, died 
in 1770. Of the five children whom 
she brought him, two were lost in 
their infancy. Charles, the eldest 
of the remaining three, died at Edin- 
burgh, in 1778, of adisease supposed 
to be communicated by a corpse 
which he was dissecting, when one of 
his fingers was slightly wounded. 
lie had obtained a gold medal for 
poimting out a test by which pus 
might be distinguished from mucus ; 
and the Essay in which he had stated 
his discovery was published by his 
father after his death, together with 
another treatise, which he left incom- 
plete, onthe Retrograde Motions of the 
Absorbent Vessels of Animal Bodies 
in some Diseases. Auother of his sons, 
Erasmus, who was a lawyer, in a 
temporary fit of mental derangement 
put an end to his existence in 1799. 
Robert Waring, a physician, now in 
high reputation at Shrewsbury, is the 
only one of these children who sur- 
vived him. 

A few years before he quitted 
Lichfield in consequence of a second 
marriage, he attempted to establish a 
Botanical Society in that city; but 
his only associates were the present 





Sir Brooke Boothby, and a proctor 
whose name was Jackson. Of this 
triumvirate, Miss Seward, who knew 
them well, tells us that Jackson ad. 
mired Sir Brooke Boothby, and wor- 
shipped and aped Dr. Darwin. He 
became a useful drudge to each in 
their joint work, the translation of 
the Linnean system of vegetation 
into English from the Latin. His il- 
lustrious coadjutors exacted of him 
fidelity to the sense of their author, 
and they corrected Jackson's incle- 
gant English, weeding it of its pomp- 
ous coarseness. Darwin had already 
conceived the design of turning the 
Linnean system into a poem, which, 
after he had composed it, was long 
handed about in manuscript ; and, | 
believe, frequently revised and alter- 
ed with the most sedulous care. The 
stage on which he has introduced his 
fancied Queen of Botany, and her at- 
tendants from the Rosicrusian world, 
has the recommendation of being a 
real spot of ground within a mile of 
the place he inhabited. <A _ few 
vears ago it retained many traces of 
the diligence he had bestowed on it, 
and has probably not yet entirely 
lost them. Of this work, called the 
Botanic Garden, which he retained 
till he thought there was no danger of 
his medical character suffering from 
his being known as a poet, he pub- 
lished, in 1789, the second part, con- 
taining the Loves of the Plants, 
first ; believing it to be more level to 
the apprehension of ordinary readers. 
It soon made its way to an al- 
most universal popularity. With the 
lovers of poetry, the novelty of the 
subject and the high polish, as it 
was then considered, of the verse, 
secured it many favourers, and the 
curiosity of the naturalist was not less 
gratified by the various information 
and the fanciful conjectures which 
abounded in the notes. The first part 
was given to the public in three years 
after. 

In 1795 and 1796, appeared the two 


volumes of Zoonomia, or Laws of 


Organic Life, the produce of long 
labour and much consideration. 
What profit a physician may derive 
from this book I am unable to deter- 
mine; but I fear that the general 
reader will too often discover in it , 
hazardous ingenuity, to which goo 
sense and reason have been sacrifice’ 
When the writer of these pages, ¥1° 
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was then his patient, ventured to 
intimate the sensuality of one pert 
of it to its author, he himself imme- 
diately referred to the passage which 
was likely to have raised the objec- 
tion; and, on another occasion, as if 
to counteract this prejudice in the 
mind of one whose confidence he 
might be desirous of obtaining, he 
recommended to him the study of 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 

In1781, he married his second wife, 
the widow of Colonel Pole, of Rad- 
burne, near Derby, with whom he ap- 
pears to have lived as happily as he 
had done with his first. By her persua- 
sion, he was induced to pass the latter 
part of his days at Derby. Here his 
medical practice was not at all less- 
ened ; and he had a second family to 
provide for out of the emolument 
which it brought him. His other 
publications were a Tract on Female 
Education, a slight performance writ- 
ten for the purpose of recommending 
a school kept by some ladies, in whose 
welfare his relation to them gave him 
a warm interest; and a long book 
(in 1800) on the Philosophy of Agri- 
culture and Gardening, which he en- 
titled Phytologia. 

On Lady Day, 1202, he took pos- 
session of an old house, called the 
Priory, which had belonged to his 
son Erasmus, and was situated ata 
short distance from Derby ; and on 
the 17th of the next month, while he 
was writing to his friend, Mr. Edge- 
worth, the following letter, he was 
arrested by the sudden approach of 
death. 


Priory, near Derby, April 17, 1802. 

Dear Edgeworth,—_I am glad to find 
that you still amuse yourself with mecha- 
hism, in spite of the troubles of Ireland. 

The use of turning aside, or downwards, 
the claw of a table, I don’t sce, as it must be 
reared against a wall, for it will not stand 
alone. Ifthe use be for carriage, the feet 
may shut up, like the usual brass feet of 
a reflecting telescope. 

We have all been now removed from 
Derby about a fortnight, to the Priory, and 
all of us like our change of situation. We 
have a pleasant home, a good garden, 
ponds full of fish, and a pleasing valley 
somewhat like Shenstone’s—deep, um- 
bragcous, and with a talkative stream run- 
ning down it. Our home is near the top 
of the valley, well screened by hills from 
the east and north, and open to the south, 
—— at four miles’ distance we sce Derby 
ower. 





Four or more strong springs rise near the 
house, and have formed the valley, which, 
hke that of Petrarch, may be called Val- 
chiusa, as it begins, or is shut at the situa- 
tion of the house. I hope you like the de- 
scription ; and hope farther, that yourself 
or any part of your family will sometime do 
me the pleasure of a visit. 

Pray tell the authoress that the water- 
nymphs of our valley will be happy to as- 
sist her next novel. 

My bookseller, Mr. Johnson, will not 
begin to print the Temple of Nature till 
the price of paper is fixed by Parliament. 
I suppose the present duty is paid * * * * 

To this imperfect sentence was 
added on the opposite side by another 
hand ;— 

Sir,—This family is in the greatest af- 
fliction. I am truly grieved to inform you 
of the death of the invaluable Dr. Darwin. 
Dr. Darwin got up apparently in good 
health ; about cight o'clock, he rang the 
library bell. The servant, who went, said 
he appeared fainting. He revived again. 
Mrs. Darwin was immediately called. The 
Doctor spoke often, but soon appeared 
fainting ; and died about one o'clock. 

Our dear Mrs. Darwin and tamily are 
inconsolable: their affliction is great in- 
deed, there being few such husbands or 
fatuers. He will be most deservedly la- 
mented by all who had the honour of being 
known to him, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Ss. M. 


PS. This letter was begun this morning 
by Doctor Darwin himselr. 

The complaint which thus sudden- 
ly terminated his life, in his seven- 
ty first year, was the Angina Pectoris. 

The Temple of Nature was printed 
in the year after his death ; but the 
public had either read enough of his 
writings or were occupied with 
other things, for little attention was 
paid to this poetical bequest. That 
ingenious burlesque of his manner, 
the Loves of the Triangles, probably 
contributed to loosen the spell by 
which he had for a while taken the 
general ear. 

His person is well described by his 
biographer, Miss Seward, as being 
above the middle size, his form ath- 
letic, and his limbs too heavy for 
exact proportion; his countenance 
marked by the traces of a severe 
small-pox, and, when not animated 
by social pleasure, rather saturnine 
than sprightly. In youth, his ex- 
terior was rendered agreeable by 
florid health, and a smile that indica- 
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ted good humour. His portrait, by 
Wright of Derby, gives a very ex- 
act, but inanimate, representation of 
his form and features. In justice to 
the painter, it must be told, that I 
believe the likeness to have been 
taken after death. 

In his medical practice he was by 
some accused of empiricism. From 
this charge, both MissSewardand Mr. 
Edgeworth have, I think, justly vindi- 
cated him. The former has recorded 
a project which he suggested, on the 
supposed authority of some old prac- 
titioners, but which he did not exe- 
cute, for curing one of his consump- 
tive patients by the transfusing of 
blood from the veins of a person in 
health. I have been told, that when 
a mother, who seemed to be in the 
paroxysm of a delirium, expressed an 
earnest wish to take her infant into 
her arms, and her attendants were 
fearful of indulging her lest she 
should do some violence to the object 
of her affection, he desired them to 
commit it to her without apprehen- 
sion, and that the result was an 
immediate abatement of her disorder. 
This was an instance rather of strong 
Sagacity than of extraordinary bold- 
ness ; for nothing less than a well- 
founded confidence in the safety of 
the experiment could have induced 
him to hazard it. 

I know not whether it be worth 
relating, that when sent for to a 
nobleman, at Buxton, who conceived 
his health to have suffered by the use 
of tea, to which he was immoderate- 
ly addicted, Darwin rang the bell, 
and ordered a pot of strong green 
tea to be brought up, and, filling both 
his patient’s cup and his own, en- 
couraged him to frequent and lavish 
draughts. I have heard that he was 
inpatient of inquiries which related 
to diet; thinking, I suppose, that 
aiter the age of childhood, in ordi- 
nary cases, each person might regu- 
Jate it best for himself. But of an 
almost entire abstinence from fer- 
mented liquors, he was, both by 
precept and example, a strenuous 
adviser. ‘* He believed,” says Miss 
Edgeworth, in her Memoirs of her 
Father, “that almost all the dis- 
tempers of the higher classes of peo- 
ple arise from drinking, in some form 
or other, too much vinous. spirit. 
Yo this ke attributed the aristocratic 
disease of gout, the jaundice, and 


all bilious or liver complaints; jy 
short, all the family of pain. This 
opinion he supported in his writings 
with the force of his eloquence aud 
reason; and still more in conversa- 
tion, by all those powers of wit, sa- 
tire, and peculiar humour, which 
never appeared fully to the public in 
his works, but which gained him 
strong ascendancy in private society. 
During his life-time, he almost ba- 
nished wine from the tables of the 
rich of his acquaintance; and _per- 
suaded most of the gentry in his own 
and the neighbouring couities to 
become water-drinkers.” Here, | 
doubt, Miss Edgeworth has a little 
over-rated the extent of his influ- 
ence. “ Partly in jest, and partly 
in earnest, he expressed lis suspi- 
cions, and carried his inferences on 
this subject, to a preposterous ex- 
cess. When he heard that my fathe: 
was bilious, he suspected that this 
must be the consequence of his hay- 
ing, since his residence in Ireland, 
and in compliance with the fashion 
of the country, indulged too freely 
in drinking. His letter, I remem- 
ber, concluded with—Farewell, my 
dear friend. God keep you trom 
whiskey — if he can.” 

His opinion respecting the safety 
of Secebeniae for the small-pox at a 
proper age, as it was expressed In 
the following letter to the writer 01 
these pages, will be satisfactory to 
such parents as are yet unconyiliced 
of the efficacy of vaccination ; and 
his opinion is the more valuable, be- 
cause it was given at a time when 
there was neither prejudice nor pre- 
possession on the subject. 

Derby, Oct. 9, 1797. 

Dear Sir—On the best inquiry I have 
been able to make to-day, I cannot hear 
that the small-pox is in Derby. I can 
only add, that all those who have ¢ ed 
by inoculation, whom I have heard « 
these last twenty years, have been ary 
at the breast ; on which account It may 
safer to defer inoculation till four or ; 
years old, if there be otherwise no hazaré 


of taking the disease naturally. 
I am, &c- 
E. Darwis. 


On the accounts which his p* 
tients gave him of their own o 4 
dies he placed so little depencenc’ 
that he thought it necessary to Wii's 
the truth from them as @ Jawye! 
would do from an unwilling wither 
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His general distrust of others, in all 
that related to themselves, is well 
exemplified by a casual remark that 
has been lately repeated to me by a 
respectable dignitary of the church, 
to whom, when he was apologizing 
for his want of skill in the game of 
chess, at which they were going to 
play, Darwin answered, that he 
made it a rule, not to believe either 
the good or the harm that men spoke 
of themselves. 

This want of reliance in the sin- 
cerity of those with whom he con- 
versed has been attributed, with 
some colour of reason, to his ha- 
bitual scepticism on matters of 
higher moment. Mr. Fellowes has 
observed of him, that he dwelt so 
much and so exclusively on second 
causes, that he seems to have for- 
gotien that there is a first. There is 
no solution of natural effects to which 
he was not ready to listen, provided 
it would assist- him in getting rid of 
what he considered an unnecessary 
intervention of the Supreme Being. 
A fibre capable of irritability was 
with him enough to account, not 
only for the origin of animal life, but 
for its progress through all its stages. 
He had thus involved himself in the 
grossest materialism ; but, being en- 
dued with an active fancy, he engen- 
dered on it theories so wild and chime- 
rical, that they might be regarded 
with the same kind of wonder as the 
fictions of romance, if our pleasure 
were not continually checked by re- 
membering the error in which they ori- 
gimaite. What more prodigious trans- 
ormation shall we read of in Ovid, 
than that which he supposes the organs 
of his strange ens to have undergone 
during the change of our globe from 
moist to dry? 

As in dry air the sea-born stranger roves, 
Each muscle quickens, and each sense 
MN proves ; 
Cold gills aquatic form respiring lungs, 
And sounds aerial flow from slimy tongues. 
Temple of Nature, c. 1. 

The peculiarities of the shapes of 
animals, which distinguish them from 
each other, he supposes to have been 
gradually formed by these same irri- 
table fibres, and to have been varied 
- reproduction. As to the faculties 
of sensation, volition, and associa- 
tion, they come in afterwards as mat- 
ters of course, and in a manner so 
easy and natural, that the only won- 


der is, what had kept them waiting 
so long. He mentions, with somes 
thing like approbation, the hypo- 
thesis of Buffon and Helvetius, who, 
as he tells us, seem to imagine, that 
mankind arose from one family of 
monkeys, on the banks of the Me- 
diterranean, who accidentally had 
learned to use the adductor pollicis, 
or that strong muscle which consti- 
tutes the ball of the thumb and 
draws the point of it to meet the 
points of the fingers, which com- 
mon monkeys do not ; and that this 
muscle gradually increased in size, 
strength, and activity, insuccessive ge- 
nerations; and that, by this improved 
use of the sense of the touch, mon- 
keys acquired clear ideas, and gras 
dually became men. 

To this he gravely adds, that per- 
haps all the productions of nature 
are in their progress to greater per- 
fection! an idea countenanced by 
modern discoveries and deductions 
concerning the progressive formation 
of the solid parts of this terraqueous 
globe, and consonant to the dignity 
of the Creator. 

His description of the way in which 
clear ideas were acquired is not 
much improved when he puts it into 
verse. 

Nerved with fine touch above the bestial 


throngs, 
The hand, tirst gift of Heaven! to man 


belongs: 
Untipt with claws, the circling fingers close, 
With rival points the bending thumbs 
oppose, 
Trace the nice lines of form with sense 


refined, 
And clear ideas charm the thinking mind. 
Temple of Nature, c 3. 


He tells us of a naturalist who had 
found out a shorter cut to the pro- 
duction of animal life, who thought 
it not impossible that the first sects 
were the anthers and stigmas of 
flowers, which had by some means 
loosened themselves from their pa- 
rent plant, and that other insects in 
process of time had been formed 
from these; some acquiring wings, 
others fins, and others claws, from 
their ceaseless efforts to procure 
food, or to secure themselves from 
injury. What hindered but these in- 
sects might have acquired hands, and 
by those means clear ideas also, is not 
explained to us. 

As great improvements, however, 
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have certainly been made in some 
way or other, he sees reason to hope 
that not less important amelioration 
may in time succeed. If our im- 
proved chemistry (says he,) should 
ever discover the art of making sugar 
from fossile or aerial matter, without 
the assistance of vegetation, food for 
animals would then become as plen- 
tiful as water, and they might live 
upon the earth without preying on 
each other, as thick as blades of 
grass, without restraint to their num- 
bers but the want of local room: no 
very comfortable prospect, it must 
be owned, especially to those who 
are aware of the alarming ratio in 
which, according to later discoveries, 
population is found to multiply it- 
self; a consummation that would 
scarcely produce that at which he 
thought it the chief duty of a philo- 
sopher to aim: namely, the greatest 
possible quantity of human happiness. 
On being made acquainted with re- 
veries such as these, through the 
meaus of the press, we are inclined 
to doubt the justice of his encomium 
on the art of printing, since which 
discovery, he tells us, superstition 
has been much lessened by the re- 
formation of religion; and necro- 
mancy, astrology, chiromancy, witch- 
craft, and vampyrism, have vanished 
from all classes of society ; though 
some are still so weak in the present 
enlightened times as to believe in 
the prodigies of animal magnetism, 
and of metallic tractors. What then 
is to be said of the prodigies of spon- 
taneous vitality? To asystem which 
removes the Author of all so far from 
our contemplation, we might well 
prefer the faith of 

-—— the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 

wind. 

The father of English poetry, who 
well knew what qualities and habits 
might with most probability be as- 
signed to men of different profes- 
sions, has made it a trait in the cha- 
racter of his Doctour of Phisike 
that r 

His study was but little in the Bible. 

Though there are illustrious ex- 
amples of the contrary, yet it may 
sometimes be with the physician as 
Shakspeare said of himself, when 
complaining of the influence which 
the business of a player had on his 
inind, that 





his nature is subdued 
To that it works in. 

A propeusity to materialism had 
not, however, so subdued the mind 
of Darwin, as to prevent him from 
acknowledging the existence of what 
he terms the Great Cause of Causes, 
Parent of Parents, Ens Entium. Nay, 
he went the Jength of maintaining, 
that his doctrine of spontaneous vi- 
tality was not inconsistent with 
Scripture. 

But whatever may be thought of 
his creed, it must be recorded of him 
that he discharged some of the best 
duties of religion in a manner that 
would have become its most zealous 
professors. He was bountiful to the 
poor, and hospitable to his equals. 
To the inferior clergy, when he re- 
sided at Lichfield, he gave his advice 
unfeed, and he attended diligently to 
the health of those who were unable 
to requite him. Johnson is said, 
when he visited his native city, to 
have shunned the society of Darwin: 
Cowper, who certainly was as firm a 
believer as Johnson, thought it no 
disparagement to his orthodoxy to 
address some complimentary verses 
to him on the publication of his Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

This poem ought not to be con- 
sidered more than as a capriccio, or 
sport of the fancy, on which he has 
expended much labour to little pur- 
pose. It does not pretend to any 
thing like correctness of design, or 
continuity of action. It is like a pic- 
ture of Breughel’s, where every thing 
is highly coloured, and every thing 
out of order. In the first part, called 
the Economy of Vegetation, the 
Goddess of Rotany appears with her 
attendants, the Powers of the Four 
Elements, for no other purpose than 
to describe to them their several 
functions in carrying on the opera- 
tions of nature. In the second, which 
has no necessary connexion with the 
first, the Botani¢ Muse describes the 
Loves of the Plants. Here the fiction 
is puerile, and built on a system 
which is itself in danger of vanishing 
into air. At the end of the secon 
canto, the Muse takes a dish of tee, 
which I think is the ouly thing 0! 
any consequence that is done through- 
out: ‘This second part has been 
charged with an immoral tendency ; 
but Miss Seward has observed, © ith 
much truth, that it is a burlesque 
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upon morality to make the amours of 
the plants responsible at its tribunal ; 
and that the impurity is in the ima- 
gination of the reader, not in the 
pages of the poet. For these amours, 
he might have found a better motto 
than that which he has prefixed froin 

Claudian, in the following stanza of 

Manini. 

Ne’ fior ne’ fiori istessi Amor ha loco, 

Ama il giglio il ligustro e l’amaranto, 

E Narciso e Giacinto, Ajace e Croco, 

E con la bella Clitia il vago Acanto ; 

Arde la Rosa di vermiglio foco, 

» L/odor sospiro e la rugiada é pianto: 
Ride la Calta, e pallida e essangue 
Vinta d’amor la violetta langue. 

Adone, Canto 6. 

He was apt to confound the odd 
with the grotesque, and to mistake 
the absurd for the fanciful. By an 
excellent landscape-painter now 
living, I was told that Darwin pro- 
posed as a subject for his pencil a 
shower, in which there should be re- 
presented a red-breast holding up an 
expanded umbrella in its claws. 

An Italian critic, following a divi- 
sion made, by Plotinus, has distri- 
buted the poets into three classes, 
which he calls the musical, the ama- 
torial, and the philosophic. In the 
first, he places those who are studious 
of softness and harmony in their 
numbers ; in the second, such as con- 
tent themselves with describing ac- 
curately the outward appearances of 
real or fancied objects; and in the 
third, those who penetrate to the 
qualities of things, draw out their 
hidden beauties, and separate what is 
really and truly fair from that which 
has only its exterior semblance. Among 
the second of these, Darwin might 
claim for himself no mean station. It 
was, indeed, a notion he had taken 
up, that as the ideas derived from 
visible objects (to use his own words) 
are more distinct than those derived 
from any other source, the words ex- 
pressive of those ideas belonging to 
vision make up the principal part of 
poetic language. So entirely was he 
engrossed by this persuasion, as too 
frequently to forget that the admirers 
of poetry have not ouly eyes but ears 
and hearts also; and that therefore 
harmony and pathos are required of 
the poet, no less than a faithful deli- 
neation of visible objects. 

_ Yet there is something in his ver- 

sification also that may be considered 
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as hisown. His mumbers have less 
resemblance to Pope's, than Pope’s to 
those of Dryden. Whether the no- 
velty be such as to reflect much ere- 
dit on the inventor, is another ques- 
tion. His secret was, I think, to take 
those lines in Pope which secmed to 
him the most diligently elaborated, 
and to model his own upon thei. 
But with those forms of verse which 
he borrowed more particularly from 
Pope, in which one part is equally 
balanced by the other, and of which 
each is complete in itself without re- 
ference to those which precede or 
follow it, he has mingled one or two 
others that had been used by our elder 
poets, but almost entirely rejected by 
the refiners of the couplet measure 
till the time of Langhorne ; as where 
the substantive and its epithet are su 
placed, that the latter makes the end 
of an iambic in the second, and the 
former the beginning of a trochee in 
the third foot. 


And showers | thé still] snéw from | his 
hoary urns. 
Darwin, Botanic Garden, p. 1, ¢. 2, 28. 
Or dart | thé red | flash through | the cir- 
cling band. lbid. SOL. 
Or rests | hér fair | chéek on [ his curled 
brows. Ibid. c. 2, 202. 
Deserve | 4 swéet | look from | Demetrius’ 
eye. Shakspearc, Mid. N. D. 
Infect | thé soind| pine and | divert his 
grain. Shakspeare, Tempe sf. 
Which on| thy sdft | chéek for] com- 
plexion dwells. 
Shakspeare, Sonnet 09. 
To lay | théir jist | hands on {| the golden 
key. Milton, Comus. 
Or where they make the end of an 
iambic in the first, and the beginning 
of a spondee in the second foot, as 
Thé wan | stars glimmering through its 
silver train. 
Rotanic Garden, p. 1, ¢. 1, 195. 
Thé bright | drops rolling from her lifted 
arms. Ibid. c. 2, 5%. 
Thé pale | lamp glim mering through the 
sculptur’d ice. Ihid, 134. 
Hér fair | chéck préss’d| upon her lily 
hand. 
Temple of Nature, c. 1, 456. 
Thé foil | boar’s conquest on her fair de- 
light. 
Shakspeare, Venus and Adonis, 1030, 
Thé réd | blood réck’d | to show the paint- 
er’s strife. 
Ibid. Rape of Lucrece, 1377. 


There is so little complexity in the 
construction of his sentences, that 
they may generally be reduced to a 
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few of the first and simplest rules of 
syntax. On these he rings what 
changes he may, by putting the verb 
before its nominative or vocative case. 
Thus in the following verses from the 
Temple of Nature: 
On rapid feet o’er hills, and plains, and 
rocks, 
Speed the scared leveret and rapacious fox ; 
Qn rapid pinions cleave the fields above, 
The hawk descending, and escaping dove ; 
With nicer nostril track the tainted ground, 
The hungry vulture, and the prowling 
hound ; 
Converge reflected light with nicer eye, 
The midnight owl, and microscopic fly ; 
With finer ear pursue their nightly course, 
The listening lion, and the alarmed horse. 
C. 3, 93. 


Sometimes he alternates the forms ; 


as 


In Eden’s groves, the cradle of the world, 

Bloom'd a fair tree with mystic flowers un- 
furl'd ; 

On bending branches, as aloft it sprung, 

Forbid to taste, the fruit of knowledge 
hung ; 


Flow’d with sweet innocence the tranquil 


hours, 
And love and beauty warm’d the blissful 
bowers. Ibid. 449. 


The Jast line, or the middle of the 
last line in almost every sentence 
throughout his poems, begins with a 
conjunction affirmative or nega- 
tive, and, or nor; and this last 
line is often co weak, that it breaks 
down under the rest. Thus in this 
very pretty impression, as it may 
almost be called, of an ancient gem ; 


© playful Love on Ida’s flowery sides 

With ribbon-rein the indivnant lion guides ; 

Picased on his brindled back the lyre he 
rings, 

Amdl shakes delirious rapture from the 
strings ; 

Slow as the pausing monarch stalks along, 

Sheathes his retractile claws, and drinks 


} 
the song, 


View, 
And listening fauns with beating hoofs 
pursue ; 
With pointed cars the alarmed forest starts, 
And love and music soften savage hearts. 
Botanic Gardcu, c. 4, 252. 
And in an exceedingly happy descrip- 
tion of what is termed the pic- 
turesqne: 


The rush-thatch’d cottage on t'12 purple 
moor, 


Where ruddy children frolic round the door, 

The moss-grown antlers of the aged oak, 

The shaggy locks that fringe the colt un. 
broke, 

The bearded goat with nimble eyes, that 
glare 

Through the long tissue of his hoary hair, 

As with quick foot he climbs some ruin’d 
wall, 

And crops the ivy which prevents its fall, 

With rural charms the tranquil mind de. 
light, 

And form a picture to the admiring sight. 

Temple of Nature, c. 3, 248. 


And in his lines on the eagle, from 

another gem: 

So when with bristling plumes the bird of 
Jove 

Vindictive leaves the argent fields above, 

Borne on broad wings the guilty world he 
awes, 

And grasps the lightning in bis shining 
claws. 

Botanic Garden, p. 1, c. 1, 205. 
where I cannot but observe the pe- 
culiar beauty of the epithet applied 
to the plumes of the eagle. It is the 
right translation of the word by 
which Pindar has described the rul- 
fling of the wings on the back of Zete 
and Calais. 

RTEPUTIY WTA Tee 
Ccinovras auBw mropPuléosse 
Pyth. 4, 326. 
which an Italian translator has en- 
tirely mistaken ; 





Uomin’ ambi, ch’orrore a’ risguardanu 
Facean coi rosseggianu 
Vanni del tergo. 


But Darwin could have known 
nothing of Pindar ; and the word may 
perhaps be found with a similar ap- 
plication in one of our own poets. 

As the singularity of Ins poem: 
caused them to be too much admired 
at first, so are they now more ne 
glected than they deserve. I'here is 
about as much variety in them as 
in a bed of tulips, of which the shape 
is the same in all, except that some 
are a little more rounded at the 
points than others; yet. they = 
diversely streaked and freckled, with 
2 profusion of gay tints, in which the 
bizarre (as it is called by the fan- 
ciers of that flower) prevails. apr 
are a sight for one half hour i “¥ 
spring, and'no more ; and are utter) 
devoid of odour. 
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THE GENTLE GIANTESS. 


Tue widow Blacket, of Oxford, is 
the largest female I ever had the plea- 
sure of beholding. There may be her 
parallel upon the earth, but surely I 
neversawit. [takchertobelineally de- 
scended from the maid's aunt of Brain- 
ford, who caused Master Ford such un- 
easiness. She hath Atlantean shoul- 
ders ; and, as she stoopeth in her gait 
—with as few offences toanswer for in 
her own particular as any of Eve’s 
daughters—her back seems broad 
enough to bear the blame of all the 
peccadillos that have been committed 
since Adam. She girdeth her waist— 
or what she is pleased to esteem as 
such—nearly up to her shoulders, 
from beneath which, that huge dor- 
sal expanse, in mountainous declivi- 
ty, emergeth. Respect for her alone 
preventeth the idle boys, who follow 
her about in shoals, whenever she 
cometh abroad, from getting up and 
riding.—But her presence infallibly 
commands a reverence. She is indeed, 
as the Americans would express it, 
something awful. Her person is a 
burthen to herself, no less than to 
the ground which bears her. ‘To her 
mighty bone, she hath a pinguitude 
withal, which makes the depth of 
winter to her the most desirable sea- 
son. Her distress in the warmer sol- 
stice is pitiable. During the months 
of July and August, she usually rent- 
eth a cool cellar, where ices are kept, 
whereinto she descendeth when Si- 
rius rageth. She dates from a hot 
Thursday—some twenty-five years 
ago. Her apartment in summer is 
pervious to the four winds. Two 
doors, in north and south direction, 
and two windows, fronting the rising 
and the setting sun, never closed, 
from every cardinal point, catch the 
contributory breezes. She loves to 
enjoy what she calls a quadruple 
draught. ‘That must be a shrewd 
zephyr, that can escape her. I owe 
a painful face-ach, which oppresses 
me at this moment, to a cold caught, 
sitting by her, one day in last July, 
at ‘this receipt of coolness. Her fan 
in ordinary resembleth a banner 
spread, which she keepeth continu- 
ally on the alert to detect the least 
breeze. She possesseth an active and 
gadding mind, totally incommensu- 





rate with her person. No one de« 
lighteth more than herself in coun- 
try exercises and pastimes. I have 
passed many an agreeable holiday 
with her in her favourite park at 
Woodstock. She performs her part 
in these delightful ambulatory excur- 
sions by the aid of a portable garden 
chair. She setteth out with you at 
a fair foot gallop, which she keepeth 
up till you are both well breathed, 
and then she reposeth for a few se- 
conds. Then she is up again, for a 
hundred paces or so, and again rest- 
eth—her movement, on these spright- 
ly occasions, ‘being something be- 
tween walking and flying. Her great 
weight seemeth to propel her for 
ward, ostrich-fashion. In this kind 
of relieved marching I have traversed 
with her many scores of acres on 
those well-wooded and well-watered 
domains. Her delight at Oxford is 
in the public walks and gardens, 
where, when the weather is not too 
oppressive, she passeth much of her 
valuable time. There is a bench at 
Maudlin, or rather, situated between 
the frontiers of that and ******’s 
college some litigation latterly, 
about repairs, has vested the pro- 
perty of it finally in ******’s—where 
at the hour of noon she is ordinarily 
to be found sitting—so sbe calls it by 
courtesy—but in fact, pressing and 
breaking of it down with her enor- 
mous settlement; as both those 
Foundations, who, however, are 
good-natured enough to wink at it, 
have found, I believe, to their cost. 
Here she taketh the fresh air, prin- 
cipally at vacation times, when the 
walks are freest from interruption of 
the younger fry of students. Here 
she passeth her idle hours, not idly, 
but generally accompanied with a 
book—blest if she can but intercept 
some resident Fellow (as_ usually 
there are some of that brood left be- 
hind at these periods); or stray Mas- 
ter of Arts (to most of whom she is 
better known than their dinner bell) ; 
with whom she may confer upon any 
curious topic of literature. I have 
seen these shy gownsmen, who truly 
set but a very slight value upon fe- 
male conversation, cast a hawk’s eye 
upon her from the length of Maud- 
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lin grove, and warily glide off into 
another walk—true monks as they 
are, and ungently neglecting the de- 
licacies of her polished converse, for 
their own perverse and uncommuni- 
cating solitariness! Within doors 
her principal diversion is music, vo- 
cal and instrumental, in both which 
she is no mean professor. Her voice 
is wonderfully fine; but till I got 
used to it, I confess it staggered me. 
It is for all the world like that ofa 
piping bulfinch, while from her size 
and stature you would expect notes 
to drown the deep organ. ‘The shake, 
which most fine singers reserve for 
the close or cadence, by some un- 
accountable flexibility, or tremu- 
Jousness of pipe, she carrieth quite 
through the composition; so that 
her time, to a common air or ballad, 
keeps double motion, like the earth 
—running the primary circuit of the 
tune, and still revolving upon its 
own axis. The effect, as I said be- 
fore, when you are used to it, is as 
agreeable as it is altogether new and 
surprising. ‘The spacious apartment 
of her outward frame lodgeth a soul 
in all respects disproportionate. Of 
more than mortal make, she evinceth 
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withal a trembling sensibility, 
yielding infirmity of purpose, a quick 
susceptibility to reproach, and al] 
the train of diffident and blushing 
virtues, which for their habitation 
usually seek out a feeble frame, ay 
attenuated and meagre constitution, 
With more than man’s bulk, her hy- 
mours and occupations are emineutly 
feminine. She sighs—being six foot 
high. She languisheth—being two 
feet wide. She worketh slender sprigs 
upon the delicate muslin—her fingers 
being capable of moulding a Coles- 
sus. She sippeth her wine out of 
her glass daintily—her capacity be- 
ing that of a tun of Heidelburg. 
She goeth mincingly with those feet 
of hers—whose solidity need not fear 
the black ox’s pressure.  Softest, 
and largest of thy sex, adieu! by 
what parting attribute may I salute 
thee—last and best of the Titanesses 
—Ogress, fed with milk instead of 
blood—not least, or least handsome, 
among Oxford's stately structures— 
Oxford, who, in its deadest time of 
vacation, can never properly be said 
to be empty, having thee to fill it. 
Extra. 








OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Tuere can scarcely be two opini- 
ons about the feeling with which 
cruelty of every description should 
be regarded. It may be difficult 
to bring people to one judgment as 
to what constitutes cruelty: some 
will stop at blood, while others will 
go as far as bones; but there is a 
degree of the crime which all will 
agree to look upon with unqualified 
abhorrence ; conceding to it no pal- 
liation on any account—none result- 
ing from the power and dignity of 
the brute that inflicts it; and none, 
undoubtedly, from the meanness or 
helplessness of the object on whom 
it is exercised. Our poor fellow- 
creatures on all fours, if they had no 
claims to our active care and kind- 
ness from their manifold services in 
our behalf, have, from their mere 
community with us in the great in- 
heritance of flesh and blood and 
sense of pain, an undeniable title to 
our mercy and forbearance. In the 
relation between man and _ horse, 
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custom, and a sort of convenience, 
have determined, that the former 
should be the rider: but, notwith- 
standing this enormous distinction, 
there are still such affinities between 
the two, as should relieve him who 
is undermost from the positive con- 
tempt of his superior, or at least 
protect him from all superfluous ty- 
ranny and torture. In few words, 
because a forked creature, in a coat 
and hat, conceives himself made on 
purpose to sit astride an animal 
with four legs and a tail, it does not 
therefore follow that he has a clear 
right to maltreat it, im wantonuess 
either of sport or rage. There seems 
to be no very decisive objection, on 
the part of the horse, to the mans 
first fancy: he may ride and, for 
aught I know, be innocent: but the 
testimony of his own flesh will as- 
sure him, that to lash a herse to the 
bare bones is an act of inhuman iu 
uity. 

" Nothing then but praise is due to 
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the motives, at least, of the indivi- 
dual, to whose exertions we owe the 
late Act for the prevention or punish- 
meut of cruelty. He has employed 
no common pains in the business ; 
not resting content with the bare 
triumph of his Ac, but taking upon 
himself the quite extra-senatorial task 
of seeing it enforced—of hunting up 
game, as it were, in the high-ways, 
on which to try the effect ot his new 
machinery. Oflices so very practical 
are rather a novelty in parliamentary 
lite, if 1 am not a careless observer. 
Any man might have borne the toil 
of talking the new Act through the 
House of Commons: but Mr. Martin, 
when he had done this, had not done 
half his work. With him, the noise 
of St. Stephen’s is but as a proem to 
the noise of Smithfield: he escapes 
from the confusion of the benches, 
only to launch into the uproar of the 
pens. The honourable gentleman 
opposite,” and “ the worthy member 
on the left,” are but a joke at the 
top of their voices: the music of 
market-day in Smithfield is a far 
more serious matter. ‘To appear in 
that brute-Babel, and no more, is 
heroism, in a familiar way :—what 
then shall we say of a Member of 
Parliament, who ventures there tor 
the express purpose of catching a 
drover ? 

To be quite serious, such a way of 
gomg to work shows hearty inten- 
tions, to say the least of it. The wis- 
dom of such measures, and their ef- 
ficacy, in reference to either offending 
man or suffering brute, are, | think, 
exceedingly questionable. With a 
thorough detestation of cruelty, I 
cannot regard it, in this case, as a 
fit subject for legislation. There can 
be no pity for the cowardly ruflian 
who considers the helpless depend- 
ence of animals as a motive only for 
abusing them; yet I cannot see how, 
on this account, he can be fairly 
made amenable to penal law. I 
would cheerfully see him punished ; 
though certainly not by means of 
any special provision, offensive to 
the general principles of liberty.— 
Every man has a right, in popular 
phrase, to do what he pleases with 
his own property ; and such a right 
being admitted, with what consist- 
ency can we subject him to penalties, 
for beating his horse, his ox, or his 
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dog—a kind of liviug chattels, which 
universal custom recognises to be as 
much his pure, passive property, as 
his tables and chairs? Lean at once 
understand the fitness of making an 
individual accountable to public jus- 
tice for ill-using his neighbour's 
horse, or beast of any kind ; but to 
seize upon him as a criminal, and re- 
duce him to beggary, or throw him 
into a prison, for any severities that he 
pleases to inflict upon a beast of his 
oWl, appears to me to be an act of 
arbitrary oppression, entirely at va- 
riance with all the analogies of 
English law. Moral justice cannot 
always be made a ground for legisla- 
tive enactments. We check the free- 
agency of pick-pockets and house- 
breakers, with the consent of all the 
world: but crimes of a far deeper 
dye, in a moral point of view, must 
be permitted to go unpunished, at 
least in a legal sense, if they do not 
come within a certain line, which 
the usage of ages has assigned as 
the limit of Jegal authority. All the 
finer parts of morality are not with- 
in the jurisdiction of the courts. 
Many a geutleman must be allowed 
to go at large, for whom the stocks 
would be a very inadequate reward. 
One may indulge in a pious wish 
concerning such a person—but no 
more. 

If a man, by an act of unmea- 
sured severity to a horse, were not 
less an offender against the general 
feeling and practice of the world 
than against abstract justice, I should 
still not think that there was a case 
made out for the interference of the 
legislature. But in truth he is no 
transgressor against the public in 
any sense. He acts in no worse 
spirit than others do towards animals 
in their power: he is encouraged in 
his ferocity by general example; he 
sees all men combining to make their 
horses as useful as possible — all, 
high and low, agreeing in a callous 
assumption of their extreme services, 
with just so much respect, im return, 
for their comforts and enjoyments, 
as is consistent with the selfish im- 
terest which they have in their pre- 
servation. ‘This is a harsh descrip- 
tion of a civilized people—yet, is it 
not atrue one? If there is a hearty 
wish abroad to abolish cruelty, let 
us have no cant; let us not set to 
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work with any suspicious timidity, 
but probe the question to the very 
bottom. 

Do I mean then to say, that no 
man would hesitate to beat his horse 
without mercy P— No—certainly not. 
I do say, however, that thousands, 
who might shrink from an act of im- 
mediate violence—who might scruple 
to tear flesh or draw blood—do, ne- 
vertheless, adopt, encourage, or con- 
nive at, a treatment of horses, com- 
pared with which, as a cause of 
deep and lasting suffering to those 
animals, the utmost powers of the 
lash are but as a fly-bite. Here and 
there a fellow may be found brutal 
enough to lash a horse till the blood 
flows; and by such acts, one horse, 
probably, in one hundred, is subject, 
from time to time, to a momentary 
pain: while all men remorselessly 
avail themselves of the convenience 
of post-chaises and stage-coaches, the 
conduct of which sends ninety horses 
out of a hundred, through a lingering 
course of torturing disease, to a pre- 
mature death. Is cruelty, as far as 
it is a matter imteresting to horses, 
chargeable only to the first-menti- 
oned description of offenders? A 
carman, in a ragged coat and dirty 
shirt, strikes his fore-horse on the 
nose with the butt-end of his whip, 
and the animal feels the smart for a 
full hour and a half; while a sporting 
gentleman, of the first fashion from 
top to toe, mounts his “ favourite 
mare, and goads it on to the per- 
formance of some desperate match 
against time—its agonizing exertions 
either killing it on the spot, or in- 
flicting upon it some dire disease 
in the lungs, or heart, or limbs, to 
last as long as its life. If either of 
these two delinquents is a fit mark 
for punishment, which should have 
the preference?—Speak out—don’t 
be thinking about the coats of the 
parties—the carman strikes in mere 
ome the gentleman has five 
1undred pounds depending on his 
match. If cruelty can admit of an 
excuse, who, if he has any warmer 
feeling about him than a Jew-pedlar, 
will deny, that the carman has the 
best to propose ? 

It is this view of the case that 
gives me a peculiar distaste for the 
spirit of Mr. Martin’s Act. It dis- 
peuses punishment with no equal 





justice. I would have no legislation 
at all in any such matters, and cer- 
tainly not such legislation as this. 
We see its rage visited only upon 
those who have rags and dirt against 
them, with want of education, and 
other circumstances of their condi- 
tion, which should plead in their 
favour ; while it spares others, who 
have no better claim to exemption, 
than what they derive from better 
dress, together with more knowledge, 
and more refinement, which should 
be regarded only as an aggravation 
of their wrong-doing. It is really 
quite absurd to see 2 man hunting 
out for cruel people who abuse 
horses, yet fixing his sole attention 
upon Smithfield drovers and hackney- 
coachmen; as if there were no car- 
riages likely to present game of this 
sort, except those with numbers upon 
them. Make drovers and hackney- 
coachmen as tender-hearted as you 
lease ; but the object desired is re- 
lief for horses—the race—and such 
a plan as this, in relation to such an 
object, is as a drop to the ocean. 
The cruelty, I contend, is general. 
Whatever might be the docility of 
the horse, under a system of gentle 
instruction, custom has decided, that 
he shall be controled by means of 
violence and coercion; and I have 
no doubt, that a majority of the se- 
nators, who, in their wisdom and 
tenderness, passed the late act against 
cruelty, deliberated with whips in 
their hands and spurs at their heels. 
That such instruments, in the power 
of passionate or thoughtless men, of 
all ranks, will often be employed for 
objects very remote from the simple 
management of a horse, there can 
be no doubt. And where is the re- 
medy? The exercise of these wea- 
pons is indulged in universally with 
such indefinite freedom, that if law 
would oppose it with effect, or on 
any principle of equal dealing, it 
must be by one sweeping blow, le- 
velled at all who ride or drive. The 
attempt to assign punishment to 
certain degrees or certain persots, 
in a species of offence so indeterm!- 
nate and widely spread, must infal- 
libly be attended with endless per- 
plexity, and intolerable partiality- 
All outrageous violence towards 
animals, not countenanced by com- 
mon custom, must be delivered over 
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for punishment, it appears to me, to 
nothing but the scorn arising from 
public feeling and opinion. Such a 
check may be feeble and rarely in- 
terposed, and it is very disgraceful 
that it should be so; but being so, 
it is perfectly futile to think of aid- 
ing and quickening it by Acts of 
Parliament. Law follows, not leads, 
the course of public opinion. I have 
no notion of indicting a whole king- 
dom into gentleness, or of softening 
the national mind by the rough 
agency of the police. We must 
wait tor the developement of other 
and surer sources of improvement. 
We may wait long, but we must 
wait patiently. Cruelty is not quite 
discarded, if all be true that we 
hear of, between man and man; how 
long it may be, before there shall be 
nothing but kindness between man 
and horse—Heaven knows 
If it be thought, that such a con- 
summation can be advanced by the 
direct violence of law, in the name 
of sincerity and fair play, let it be 
dealt impartially, and in earnest. 
Decree at once, that fine and impri- 
sonmeut shall be the reward of every 
mav, without distinction, who gives 
unnecessary pain tu any thing that 
lives. If the carman’s whip is to be 
actionable, why spare the spurs of 
‘the nobility, gentry, and others,” 
pieces of studied and prepense cruel- 
ty, on the very face of them? We 
shall hear, perhaps, of “ necessary 
cruelty,”"—or some such sophistica- 
tion, in defence of abuses sanctified 
by general use, or high authority. 
As if cruelty were only culpable, 
when prompted by thoughtless rage 
—or were justified, when applied 
deliberately, in the holy pursuit of 
rofit and amusement. To lash a 
orse in a coal-cart is a crime; to 
lash him on a race-ground is only 
the way to make him win. 
What right have we, I should wish 
to know, to punish hackney-coach- 
men for cruelty to animals,” while 
we pass by certain gentlemen in red 
coats, who, on any given morning, 
will mount their horses, and ride them, 
it may be, till they drop from exhaus- 
tion, that they may keep close toa 
ack of ravenous dogs, set on by them, 
rst, to terrify, through an hour or 
two of agony, and then to destroy, a 
poor detenceless hare. Nay—hunt- 





ing is a most agreeable and enliven. 
ing exercise! I knowit, but we are 
talking about cruelty to animals, and 
the propriety of legislating on such a 
subject. Bull-baiting is illegal, I 
believe, or subject, in some way, to 
mayors or constables; but who can 
be blind to the striking difference, in 
point of cruelty, between baiting a 
bull and baiting a hare? Besides, 
consider the sort of company that 
usually attend the sport of bull-bait- 
ing. 

Is mere wantonness of cruelty to 
be the ground of punishment? Why 
then Jeave untaxed the barbarous 
and senseless practice of cutting off 
the tails of horses—in losing which 
they are exposed to more pain than 
they would derive from whips, if every 
body used them like those who use 
them most? ‘They are in the way— 
I have heard people say; in their 
way, they mean, I suppose, if they 
have a meaning. Why do we per- 
mit a man to go at large who cuts 
off his terrier’s ears, when he shall 
not propose any better excuse for 
such an aggression than, that “ some- 
how or other, he never thinks a ter- 
rier looks like a terrier with long 
ears?” How comes it that the 
alderman is not called upon to atone 
for ages of crimped cod? But stay 
—this particular may escape, proba- 
bly, under the head of “ necessary 
cruelties.” Ifa man is to be brought 
to account for injuring a_ horse, 
why allow him to torture a mouse 
or maltreat a fly with impunity ? 
These animals are so insiguificant, 
it may be said, mere vermin; and 
what if they are so? the question is 
not of dignity or usefulness, but of 
cruelty—and “ the poor beetle that 
we tread upon—in corporal suffer- 
ance—" 

I have been led to say rather more 
on this part of my subject than I 
had intended. 1 find myself defend- 
ing the cause of man, when I had 
simply proposed to myself to become 
the advocate of brutes. My chief 
objection, after all, to Mr. Martin's 
Act is, not that it is unjust and un- 
equal in its dispensation of punish- 
meut (a blot, however, that I by 
no means make light of), but that it 
does not afford a shadow of relief to 
the poor animals which it professes 
to befriend. Among all their suffer~ 
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ings, it singles out for redress the 
very lightest, and that which is least 
accessible to control and correction. 
In reference to the whole race of 
horses, mere wanton or savage abuse 
must be an injury of very rare oc- 
currence ; and were they relieved 
from all the other modes of oppres- 
sion under which they groan, their 
liability to this single casualty would 
still be the same. Acts of deliberate 
eruelty might be made, perhaps, to 
yield to the terrors of law ; the same 
power that has limited the number 
of passengers to be carried in and 
on a coach, for the security of the 
human traveller, might interpose to 
regulate the length of stages, for the 
comfort of horses; but to suppose, 
that the passion of anger is to be 
banished by Act of Parliament, or 
that such an authority shall prevent 
an intemperate man from now and 
then beating his horse, or anything 
else that falls in his way, is perfectly 
absurd. Men will not deal better 
by their horses than they do by 
their wives: they will beat them oc- 
casionally ; and to direct a power- 
less blow, under pretence of relief, 
at this partial grievance, while all 
their great, general, and constant 
injuries remain unredressed, is no- 
thing but mockery. What would 
the ladies say, if they were depen- 
dent for all their rights in society on 
positive law, which should make no 
other provision in their favour, than 
that their husbands should not beat 
them. A man, it might be enacted, 
may exert any decent sovereignty 
over his wife, or turn her to any use 
ful account, lock her up in perpe- 
tual confinement, or keep her to hard 
labour during all her waking hours, 
that she may relieve him from the 
pain of tilling the ground, and hew- 
mg wood, and carrying water; but 
he shall not lay a finger upon her in 
the way of chastisement. Work her 
to death and welcome—but let him 
touch a hair of her head in anger at 
his. peril: Thank God, the women 
have a better security for the con- 
sideration that is their due, in the 
geueral gallantry and polish of the 
age. Cherished, admired, respected, 
they would never think of complain- 
ing, as a body, that here and there a 
man had come to the enormity of 
beating his wife. Such a matter is 





grievous enough, to be sure, as it 
falls upon Mrs. B——, or Mrs. C_— 
but is no concern for the sex. 

If our poor horses, in like mamner, 
could but secure a little uniform mo- 
deration in their general treatment - 
it they could put away that single 
but woeful curse of their kind, over- 
work, they would have fair reason 
to be content, and might well de- 
spise the small annoyances and 
chance-blows coincident with irri- 
table coachmen and impatient riders. 
The lash is the least of their suffer. 
ings. Relieve them from excessive 
labour, and the train of misery 
connected with it, and you will have 
done for them all that the most san- 
guine humanity could hope for or de- 
sire. Could they speak, they would, 
i have no doubt, check our vanity 
by telling us, that they laugh at the 
puny violences that can come from 
the mere muscles of aman. What 
are these compared with the kicks 
which it sometimes pleases them to 
exchange with one another? What 
is a hand to an animal with a hoof? 
They care not, they would say, for 
the whip, on its own account, how- 
ever lawlessly applied; they com- 
plain only of the decorous and mea- 
sured use of it, as a means of urging 
them on to exertions beyond their 
strength, and fatal to their health. 
Observe a team of horses in an inn- 
yard, just liberated from a stage- 
coach—smoking and drenched with 
sweat, their heads sunk, panting, and 
painfully blowing out their breath, 
their knees bent and stiffened, their 
tails quivering, every muscle in their 
bodies trembling with agitation ; see 
them in this state limping and stagger- 
ing into their stable, that they may 
take such rest as their aching bones 
will allow them, and recover 80 
much strength as will fit them to 
be worked and worn down agai. 
What comfort would these wretched 
animals receive, in the depth of their 
misery, could you make them under- 
stand that Mr. Martin's eye was 
upon them, and that the ferocious 
driver, who whipped his near leader 
for a minute and a half, om a cer 
tain Wednesday, would: surely be 
brought to punishment? Dont m- 
sult us, they might say, with your 
niggardly sympathy—don't talk to 
us of cruel drivers—protect us from 
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cruel proprietors, and cruel travel- 
lers. You are brushing gnats from 
our hides, when we have wounds 
at our hearts. 

The proprietors of post-horses have 
determined by cold calculation, that 
the most profitable way of dealing 
with them is * ¢o get as much work 
out of them” as possible, by the 
speediest means; that a horse is 
turned to more account, when work- 
ed to death in two years, than he 
would be by a longer life of more 
moderate exertion. With this truth 
before them, they suffer no anxiety 
about the feelings of the animals to 
puzzle their arithmetic; regarding 
them only as abstract quantities—so 
much horse-power—not so much 
horse-flesh. Could the legislature 
interfere with safety, or any chance 
of success, to repress such cruelties 
as these? Would-it be borne, that 
the law should presume to settle for 
every man the task-work of his horse; 
to tax journies, in addition to turn- 
pikes, with penalties on excessive 
galloping, and immoderate duration? 
Would any such regulations be sub- 
mitted to for a moment; affecting, 
as they would, not only proprietors 
of post-horses, but travellers of all 
denominations, from the noble spirits 
who have nothing to do but to rattle 
in' and out of the metropolis, as if 
life and death were on their speed, 
to the humble itinerant, who must 
curse, and swear, and whip over his 
way, as best he may, that his “‘ sand 
O” may be in time for the market ? 
They clearly would not. Though 
such ‘interference might at once se- 
cure horses from all their oppression, 
it must not be employed ; because, 
however excellent in its particular 
spirit. and effect, it would be an in- 
fraction of general rules connected 
with the whole body of our rights 
and. privileges. If then, so large a 
benefit to all horse-kiné must yield 
to these general rules, why break 
them for so insignificant an object 
as that of saving a few individuals 
from the least oppressive among the 
multitude of abuses to which they 
are exposed? Why arrest the horse- 
whipping driver on the outside of a 
carriage, ‘while you hesitate to check 
the .horse-killing gentleman in the 
inside ?:: | verily suspect, that the 
difference between outside and in- 
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side, between jacket and coat, is the 
best excuse that can be assigned for 
so plain a contradiction. 

It is often, and unjustly, required 
from a person who finds fault with 
any scheme of improvement, that he 
should suggest a better, or be silent ; 
as if the simple detection of error 
were little other than a crime. Ob- 
jecting, as 1 do, to Mr. Martin's 
Act, as oppressive, partial, and use- 
Jess, what profound plan, it may be 
asked, would I propose, as likely to 
operate in its place more equitably, 
and with greater effect? In this 
ripe age ot civilization, I have no 
great expectations, I confess, that 
any very sudden discoveries will be 
made, for the further advancement 
of justice and gentleness among men. 
If we sin now, it is not in ignorance. 
Public opinion and common custom, 
I have said, seem to me to be the 
only rightful restraint, beyond every 
man’s own conscience, for the spe- 
cies of cruelty that I have been treat- 
ing of ; and if these great authorities 
are more disposed in this case, as I 
conceive they are, to encourage than 
repress the abuse, who has the best 
and readiest means of bringmg them 
to a more decent sense of their duty? 
I should not address myself to the 
obscure ruffians who have hitherto 
been the only victims of Mr. Muar- 
tin’s Act. You may fine, and impri- 
son, and terrify a carman for beating 
his horse, and produce no other ef- 
fect upon publie feeling, but that of 
diverting its sympathy from the pro- 
per object, and fixing it upon the 
least deserving brute of the two. I 
should appeal rather to the high and 
mighty, to those who, from eminence 
of station, are most within the view 
of the world, and whose example is 
most influential upon general con- 
duct. I beg to repeat, however it 
may startle those who have had their 
fine horrors of drovers and monsters 
with cart-whips, that we are all 
cruel alike: we all give our coun- 
tenance and co-operation to the mal- 
treatment of horses; and if there is 
an honest design of protecting them 
by punishing their oppressors, ' let 
not the penalty be wasted on the 
lowest, but fall where it is alone 
likely to bring forth good fruits, upon 
the highest. The rich, who make 
most use of horses, are beyond ques- 
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tion the great cause of all their se- 
rious and lasting pains. Let them 
concur in adopting a more conside- 
rate and merciful treatment of them, 
and Mr. Mariin’s Act may be per- 
mitted to retire. Look at the style 
of travelling in this country, not 
among carts and waggons,—but 
among post-chaises and gentlemen’s 
carriages! Let those who have a 
silly pleasure, or sillier pride, in 
scampering desperately along the 
roads, for the passing glory of rais- 
ing a little wonder and dust, reflect 
upon the consequences of these daz- 
zling deeds to the poor animals who 
bear a painful and unwilling part in 
them. So far is cruelty from being 
the exclusive vice of the poor, that, 
of any given party of dashing travel- 
lers, you shall find the driver, the 
unsanctified post-boy, the only one 
who has the slightest tenderness for 
the horses; and it is well if he can 
maintain this feeling against the per- 
suasion, threats, and bribery of his 
betters. ‘* Push on, my lad, push 
on, we'll remember you,” is dinned 
in his ears till, it is too probable, his 
frailty yields, and, ‘to please the 
sentlemen,” he turns savage at last. 
Let the impatient spirits who are in 
the habit of poking their heads out of 
the front windows of chaises, and 
crying out, “ Push on,” substitute for 
such harsh phrases the more kiudly in- 
junction of ‘ Gently, my lad, gent- 
ly,” and they, will, do incalculably 
more, they may assure themselves, 
for the relief of horses, than | they 
who go about to denounce the un- 
licensed cruelty of the vulgar. 
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I am not at all confident, that 
these recommendations, were they 
likely to be heard, would be listened 
to with much respect. People are 
not cruel for cruelty’s sake ; but they 
will not readily give up the least of 
their enjoyments,.if they can be re- 
proached with nothing but cruelty. 
They have no delight in giving pain; 
but they will cling with obstinacy 
even to trifles that are pleasurable 
to themselves, and painful oly to 
others. How can one expect that 
the world will give up any of its ha- 
bitual indulgences in favour of brutes 
that perish, when he remembers tlic 
history of the slave trade—how long 
it was before we could be driven 
from a few paltry gains and base ad- 
vantages, that devoted millions oi 
human beings to the extremity o! 
human misery aud. degradation ? 
With such a precedent in memory, 
with what face could he propose, in 
these hard times too, that the profits 
of any man should suffer the reduc- 
tion of a farthing, that horses might 
not die of the glanders,—now that 
farmers are obliged to give the labour 
of two horses to one? 

But I have said enough. The time 
may come, when these miserable 
entanglements and difficulties, that 
stand in the way of universal bene- 
ficence, shall be removed. Enough 
has been done to keep hope alive: it 
is not quite absurd, while it is cer- 
tainly very pleasing, to imagine some 
Utopian futurity, when man, and the 
meanest creature that lives, shall 
have their full rights and na we 








TO FANCY. 


Most delicate Ariel! submissive thing ! 
Won by the mind’s high magic to its hest, 
Juvisible embassy, or secret quest, 

Weighing the light air on.a lighter wing ; 

W hetber into the midnight moon, to bring 
liluminate visions to the eye of. rest, 
Or rich romances from the florid west, 

Or to the sea, for mystic whispering j;— 

How, by thy charm’d allegiance to the will, 
‘The fruittul wishes prosper in the brain, -.. 

Beneath the fingering of tairy skill— sire 
Moonlight, and waters, and sweet music.strain; |: 


Odours, and blooms—and my Miranda’s smile! «.. 
Making this dull world an Enchanted Isle. 


T, 
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ALLAN LORBURNE, MARINER. 


SECOND 


TALE. 


Fair was the wind, and full the swelling tide: 

A white-arm’d maid came to my shallop side ; 
Her clust’ring locks were shower’d with many a gem ; 
Her robe was silk, and jewell’d to the hem ; 

And ‘neath her eye-lash there shone such a light 
Of love divine as made her sad brow bright. 

My heart swell’d high ; one hand she laid in mine, 
And stretch’d the other o’er the moving brine, 
And look’d on me: even as she look’d, a blast 
Fill’d my white sail, and bent my quivering mast ; 
And like a hound in leash that eyes his prey, 

The vessel shook and sought to start away. 

The maiden sobb’d—her two white arms she laid 


Round me, and wept. 


«Ah! lovely one,” I said, 


“* Hard is the lot of those who live with me, 

A dweller on the deep and dangerous sea— 

The sweeping storm—the chafed waves tumbling dark— 
The frowning heaven—my frail and trembling bark — 


My land and lordship are. 


More meet for thee 


The blossom’d bank—the rivulet streaming free— 
Thy lordly home, with polish’d pillars tall, 

What time the dance goes through the lighted hall, 
And pipe and flute, and cittern soft and sweet, 
Less music yield than thy melodious feet. 

Bethink thee, loved one.” —As I spoke, more brave 
The sea breeze sung, and sabler wax'd the wave.— 
« Think on my rude deck and my cabin poor, 

Thy scented down-bed and thy citron floor : 

How sound the sea-wave and the seaman’s shout, 
To thy charm’d breathings o’er thine ivory lute? 
The streaming lightning, and the tempest’s dash, 
The waving cutlass, and the cannon flash, 

Are for rough breasts ;—to dance and sing be thine, 
Cheer man, and charm him with those eyes divine ; 
Fill earth with gladness, if tis doom’d to be ; 

For love lives not on the inconstant sea.” 


« My second maritime adventure,” 
said Allan Lorburne, “ though 
not so disastrous to me as the first, 
had as much of the wild and the mar- 
vellous. There is a destiny in all 
things—each bullet has its billet, 
says the soldier, when the hot shot 
shower around him ;—the ship must 
run her fated course, says the sea- 
man, when the storm comes on, 
the masts are snapt by the board, and 
a rocky and unknown shore lies full 
before him ;—and the thing that must 
be must, says the husbandman, when 
a blight seizes his corn, a plague 
comes on his cattle, and fire falls on 
his house and devours his substance. 
Thus each in his own proverbial 
way gives assurance of his belief 
that man’s ways are measured out, 
Vou. VI. 


and all his deeds predestined. Spring 
is not surer of the return of its 


flowers—summer not more certain of 
its forthcoming fragrance—autumn of 


its golden corn and its ripened fruits, 
and winter of its deep snows and 
bitter storms, than man, unhappy 
man, is of running his ordained course 
of wisdom or of folly. 

« A life of danger and toil was or- 


dained for me. The peaceful joys of 


a rural or a pastoral lite hadno charms 
for my fancy—my pleasures were the 
giddy ocean and the gallaut bark—a 
sweeping breeze aud a well-filled sail, 
the land receding, and the sea spread- 
ing before me in all its ever-varying, 
and desert magnificence. A pleasant 
spirit is soon soothed, and happy 
flesh is soon healed —and the proverb 
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was fulfilled in me. A month had 
hardly passed over me in my lit- 
tle lonely isle ere my wound was 
cured and my late perils forgotten. 
I joined in the dance and the song 
by night, and by day in the chace of 
the wild-fow], the seal, and the por- 
poise. Though cheered by the mild 
bright eyes, and beauty, and tender- 
ness, of the young island maiden— 
though her mother, in the language of 
the old and simple romance, ‘ wash- 
ed me with her lily-whité hand, and 
dried me with her lily-white apron,’ 
my restless spirit was beyond the 
charm of such consolation. I had 
my race to run, and I began to sigh 
for the trim bark and the fathomless 
sea. 

** Early on a summer morn a sail 
was seen on the distant waters—at 
first it appeared like a small white 
cloud hung between the sea and sky ; 
—it expanded as it approached—the 
tapering masts covered with milk- 
white canvas, and a painted deck 
filled with busy mariners, became 
more and more visible. The glit- 
tering of lances, and muskets, and 
harpoons, betokened a vessel destined 
for the northern sea; and as the ma- 
riners dropped their anchor in our 
little bay, my heart leaped in my 
bosom, and I scarce forbore shouting 
with joy. Several of the islanders, 
seated with me on a rock which over- 
looked the bay, indulged themselves 
in conjectures concerning our new 
visitants. ‘ This is the ship Mac- 
murrach saw in his vision last night,’ 
said one islander; ‘it came to the 
island with forty living men, with 
weeping and with wailing, and dropt 
a dead man in our bay—and it sailed 
away with mirth and with music on 
the morrow; and he saw forty 
and one living men on deck—we 
shall lose one of our people by per- 
suasion or by violence.’ ‘If they 
come in peace,’ said another is- 
lander, ‘in peace shall they depart 
—but death has come into their ship, 
and no ship ever came to our fathers’ 
isle with a dead man in her bosom 
which prospered in her voyage. Late 
last night, I saw death-lights shining 


‘aiid the unstable water ; they wa- 


vered awhile at sea, and then they 
ascended the shore—sickness, and 
Sorrow, and sore tempest, shall be 
theirs —shipwreck perhaps, and death. 
—Lo! now they prepare to cast one 


of their brethren into the deep. Sor- 
rowful must the mother be whose son 
is buried in the waters.’ 

** As he spoke, the mariners ar- 
ranged themselves on the deck, un- 
covered their heads, and four of the 
oldest brought a coffin from below and 
stood with it in their hands, making 
a momentary pause of reverence and 
affection before they consigned it to 
the eternal deep. No prayer was 
offered—for no physician of the mind 
was present; but each mariner utter- 
ed, as he viewed the coffin of his 
comrade, a brief exclamation of sor- 
row. ‘ There he lies,’ said one, wip- 
ing a weather-beaten cheek with a 
hand of iron—‘ a bolder heart never 
broke biscuit or breasted a midnight 
billow.” ‘We must all come to the 
carpenter's wooden shirt at last,’ said 
another seaman ; ‘many a rough sea 
and lee shore have we braved toge- 
ther, and a surer eye never steered 
by the compass or sailed by the stars 
—but seven fathom of sea brine isa 
burial place for a prince—so fare 
thee well.’ ‘ Ah,’ said a young ma- 
riner, and his eyes as he spoke dropt 
tears on the coffin-lid, ‘little thought 
I to see thee so soon stretched in thy 
last linen, when breast by breast we 
boarded the Fanfaron in the bay of 
Boulogne, and were the foremost to 
mount the deck of the Spanish schooner 
—three to one—in the bay of Algesi- 
ras. I may meet with many a true 
and tried heart, but shal] I ever meet 
the like of thee again?’ Amid these 
and other expressions of affection and 
sorrow, the coffin was moved toward 
the ship’s side, and two men stood 
ready to obey the signal to cast 
it into the deep. At this moment 
aloud shriek was heard; and I saw 
a young woman, with disheveled hair 
and disordered dress, with a babe at 
her bosom, ascend from the cabin to 
the deck. She flew, with a loud 
murmur of sorrow and reproach, and 
placed herself between the coffin ot 
her husband and the ship’s side, and 
stretched her hand over it with that 
look of earnest supplication which 
precedes an impassioned speech. o- 
mariners gathered around her, and 
heard her pour out, in a kind of m« ae 
sured tone, a remoustrance to rf 
living, and an eulogium on the dead. 

« «Ye have fought at his side, 

° $ ‘vet ve 
said the new-made widow, * ye! }* 
will cast him into the sea—ye bave 
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found safety in his counsel, and shel- 
ter under his sword, and yet ye will 
give him to the fish for food. Are ye 
men, and feel not a yearning within 
you for a grave under the green- 
sward—the prayers of holy men pour- 
ed o'er ye, and the tongues of good 
men to bless your narrow dwelling as 
they pass to the house of God? 
Would you prefer a grave beneath 
the cold and boundless billow to a 
dwelling in hallowed earth by the 
holy kirk-wall? Seven years have J] 
been a wedded wife, and much sor- 
row has the salt sea brought me. 
When the rain fell,and the wind blew, 
and the lightning flashed, ] thought 
of my gallant sailor, and clasped 
his bairns closer to my bosom. Oiten 
have I flown to the shore amid tem- 
pest and storm, when the ships were 
sinking, and the seaman’s cries were 
heard —to seek to save life—or take 


from the merciless water the body of 


Some poor sea-boy — and happy, 
thought I, as I laid out some youth- 
ful and comely corse in white linen— 
happy would thy mother be if she 
knew that the form she has so fondly 
nursed was redeemed from the hun- 
gry sea, and laid to rest in a Chris- 
tian kirk-yard.’ And she turned her 
eyes ou the mariners streaming with 
tears.— 

*“« «Say nae mair, my bonnie wo- 
man, say nae mair, said a young 
mariner ; ‘if they lay thy brave hus- 
band in the sea, they shall lay me be- 
side him: let us bear him doucely to 
a decent kirk-yard ; may they sup on 
melted brimstone who would cast a 
comrade’s body to the sharks, when 
the green land’s in view!’ ‘ Ah, my 
handy fellow,’ said a stout Hibernian, 
‘many’s the man and mother’s son goes 
without coffin, or shroud, or priest’s 
benediction, to that ready and ever- 
gaping grave, among seven fathoms 
of sea-water. So just stand aside 
my boys; and by the powers I'll 
pitch fim neatly into the burial 
ground plowed by the sea-gull’s bo- 
som and the shallop’s prow.’ ‘ Whisht 
whisht, O’Grady,’ said an old seaman, 
—‘ I'mno sure but the widow’s right. 
Of all the sounds I ever heard, that 
of acomrade’s coffin plunging amid 
the waves is the sorest and the sad- 
dest. It’s one thing to be borne 
quietly to a decent grave by reverend 

nds—the earth shovelled softly 
above ye—and then to moulder away 
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into silent dust with a bonnie sward 
of gowans and violets wagging their 
sweet tops o'er ye; and it’s another 
thing to be canted o’er the ship’s side 
among sea-vermin—to have your 
breast bone bored, and your shoulder 
blade drilled, by long-nebbed things, 
and things that dwell among sea-foam, 
and come up in the time of the tide. 
Ye may laugh if ye like, it’s all one to 
Willie Mackeen. And there’s Jamie 
Gordon cares not if the foul fiend 
made a flute out of his fifth rib when 


he’s dead and gone, and a fiddle of 


his spoolbane—such high hopes has 
Jamie of rising again. And to cut 
short this long yarn—be it for oar 
shame or our praise, there’s a sore 
hankering in all human flesh for kind 
usage after death. So I give my 
sanction to the green sward — there's 
an island before us—and lower the 
boat, say I,—diel hae the hindmost!’ 

« <«Fair fall ye, for that kindly 
word,’ said the widow—‘ ye only do 
to him that’s gone what he would 
have done for you had his unhappy 
dool been yours. Ye may all remem- 
ber when Lieutenant Johnstone was 
killed—he had a sore hankering te 
be buried on shore—and alas! they 
had no shore but the unkindly earth 
of France to lay him in. There's 
Andrew Fairbairn was at the mid- 
night burial himself, and he can tell 
you how my brave husband, with a 
drawn cutlas and a bent pistol, kept 
back the French, till his comrade’s 
body was laid in consecrated ground, 


and sore wounds he teok on himself 


to fulfiladying man’s wish.’ ‘ Enoug 
said, my bonnie woman, enough said ; 
so lower down the boat there,’ said 
the Captain ; ‘and hear ye, my lads, 
let me have none of these half-sup- 
pressed laughs—but put on a look of 
decorum aud gravity—else I will 
teach ye to be reverend at a tune 
like this with the flat side of my cut- 
las.’ The boat was lowered—the 
coffin was Jet down, and carried a- 
shore--a grave was dug in the island 
burial-ground ; andas the earth sound- 
ed on the coflin-lid, each mariner 
looked in his comrade’s face, and tears 
were plentifully dropt over the low 
abode of their favourite companion. 

« From the first appearance of the 
ship, and during the whole of the 
moving speeches of the marivers, and 
the rude but affectionate cereman 
of interring their comrade, 1 
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looked and listened with an attention 
and interest in which all else was 
swallowed up. All this was not un- 
observed of the captain of the vessel 
—a fine young man with a bold free 
air—and a native of the mountainous 
coast of Northumberland. ‘ We have 
lost a bold and a faithful seaman, my 
lads,’ said Captain Lawson—‘ but the 
land that has taken him from us, can 
give us another to make our loss the 
Jess.’ € Young man,’ he said, lay- 
ing his hand gently on my shoulder, 
* the hand of Him who ordains all has 
written mariner on thy high white 
front. I see thy destiny sparkling in 
thy deep dark eyes, and the colour go- 
ing and returning on thy cheeks as 
thou lookest on my vessel floating 
with all her sails set inthe bay. I 
am no rover, stealing the child from 
the mother’s bosom, and selling him 
into bondage in a foreign land—nor 
do I go forth with cannon and board- 
ing-spear to wage war on other ma- 
riners—but I go to seek sustenance 
and riches from the bosom of the 
great deep—so come with me, if thou 
wilt. My sail is spread for frozen 
Greenland, the land for the daring 
and the prompt spirit, where we 
overcome the monsters by land, and 
harpoon the leviathan of the great 
deep, and contend with the terrors of 
that wild and wondrous region. I 
see thy enthusiastic spirit mounts as 
I speak, so seaward, ho! my hearties; 
thou shalt be ever at my side, and I 
will teach thee to tame the polar 
bear, and harpoon the whale, and 
steer a ship among moving islands of 
ice—a secret many would gladly 
know—so seaward, ho ! my hearties.’ 

“ * And wilt thou leave me, my 
child ?’—* And wilt thou forsake me, 
my brother?’ said the mother and her 
fair-haired daughter—‘ thou shalt 
live with us, and eat of our bread, and 
drink of our cup—go not down, we 
beseech thee, to the remorseless deep, 
for many perils await thee ;’ and the 
mother took me by the hand, and 
sought gently to stay me. ‘Go not 
down to the devouring deeps, Allan 
Lorburne,’ said the island maid, her 
voice deepening into pathos as she 
spoke, and her eyes glistening with 
tears. ‘ Our seer beheld in a vision 
that ship and her gallant mariners 
sore tossed on a wild and tempestuous 
sea; he heard the cries of drowning 
creatures, and the sea swelled higher, 
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and the ship sunk lower; and he be- 
held her scattered as the down of the 
sea-fow] by the strong whirlwind—so 
bide at home with me,’ anda sigh and 
a blush added to the earmestness of 
her intercession. But I was ever ca- 
pricious and wayward—the impulse 
of my destiny was too strong for the 
voice of youth and beauty—and after 
some silent looks, a few tears, and 
parting words of muttered affection 
and blessing, I leaped aboard; the sail 
was spread to the wind, and away we 
went northward through the wide 
and watery waste. 

** It was the warm and pleasant 
time of the year; the sky was un- 
clouded, the breeze propitious, and 
we sailed among the haunts of the 
sea-fowl with a steady and a rapid 
motion. We bade farewell to the 
bold, rocky, and barren coast of north 
Scotland—we passed among those 
clusters of rough and heathy isles, 
the last refuge of the marauding 
Danes, and rendered famous in story 
by the many maritime conflicts of 
that race of sea kings, but remark- 
able now only for the hardihood with 
which their inhabitants contend for 
existence with a region unproductive 
and sterile—and for the perpetual 
clang of the sea-mew and the welter- 
ing of seals. The day passed—an 
evening came calm and clear—and 
the moon and a multitude of stars 
threw their brightness upon us, 
making a night little less brilliant 
than open day. The northern lights, 
too, in swift, and wavering, and capri- 
cious streams, showered their fitful 
splendour on ship, and isle, and ocean 
—now spouting forth in long trem- 
bling lines of radiance, then gushing 
over half the heaven ina broad flood 
of effulgence:—the rushing sound 
along the sky was audible to every 
mariner’s ear. The breeze lessened 
—then died away—or, awaking with 
a start, hastened us on our path with 
an unsteady motion: at last the wind 
utterly departed, and the sea, as far 
as we could discern, was smooth and 
clear, and the moon and stars were 
reflected back scarcety less bright 
than they appeared in the heaven 
above. 

We mariners are the most _ 
stitious people existing—we are 
at the ety ot the wind and wave, 
and exposed to greater dangers than 
other men, and therefore are ever 
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seeking to dive into futurity, and from 
any dubious appearances to raise up 
a singular superstructure of coming 
weal or woe. The mariner at our 
helm looked for awhile, with a sted- 
fast eye, on the sky and the ocean— 
and I heard him mutter something 
which resembled a prayer—the deity 
to which it was addressed is one un- 
acknowledged by the creed of the 
church, so I shall not name him. This 
maritime intercession seemed to in- 
spire him with hope, or abate his fear, 
and | presently overheard him hold 
a strange kind of converse with him- 
selt—* I never like this silence of the 
sea—it bodes no good—the evil spirit 
is gathering his strength—we shall 
have him singing among the afflicted 
waters soon. Yon wild fowl, a sea 
vulture I think, which sits pluming 
and decking her wings midmast high 
—I would rather the foul bird would 
hatch her young in my hammock than 
sit on such an ominous place. She 
looks too, as if she saw a coming 
storm—she smells the tempest afar 
off—-and stretches her long sooty neck 
to call her comrades to a feast soon 
to be spread of drowned corses.’ 

“© He was now joined by another 
seaman — but superstition only gained 
an accesssion of strength by this com- 
munity of minds. ‘ Ah, Josiah Cor- 
sock,’ said he to the helmsman, 
‘ wherefore shot ye not you foul bird, so 
that the breeze now charmed up in the 
air might have been loosened? the evil 
creature is flown and away; but when 
the storm snaps our masts, and the 
shriek of drowning men is heard, she 
will return with her companions, and 
merrily will they feast on our floating 
carcases—wherefore shot ye not the 
fiend-fowl?’ ‘Aye, aye, Symie 
Strachan,’ said the helmsman ; ‘ your 
wisdom in omens is small—there is 4 
curse on him that slays the evil bird 
——a curse from which he can never 
escape. But I think now I have 
something of the cannie Northumber- 
land skill which can charm up a gen- 
tle bit breeze. I learnedit from a tried 
hand and sure, old Frank Fenwick, 
of Monk-Wearmouth. He bad it 

from Lapland, where the witches 
bottle up fair winds and foul, 
and sell them by the dozen. I 
have seen something of the kind 
myself.” So saying, Josiah began 
to whistle a kind of rude invoca- 
‘tion, which had some aflinity to 


melody—I know not what influence 
it might have in arousing the lag- 
gard and dormant breeze. ‘ ] think,’ 
said he, ‘I hear the rustling of the 
wings of the coming wind—and ob- 
servea darker curl on the distant wa- 
ters—I shall not soon cease to have 
faith in the impulse which a well- 
timed whistle has on that slumber- 
ing menial of us poor mariners.’ 
‘ Truly, Josiah,’ said his compa- 
nion, ‘to rouse up the east wind is 
to unloosen a fiend, whose wrath 
may cost your wisdom some trouble 
to allay—a dangerous servant he 
may soon prove — himself—Let 
sleeping dogs lie, said the daft man, 
when he saw the dead hound be- 
fore him. ‘To whistle on the breeze 
is, no doubt, an old, and may be a 
prudent expedient—but give a qua- 
ver too much, and instead of a soft 
and favourable wind, down comes 
the tempest as grim as a Decem- 
ber midnight—up flash the waters 
midmast high ; and what man’s wit 
will save us then, I trow? Not that 
I am wholly averse to using one’s 
honest skill to make the breeze dili- 


gent—and, through the strength of 


salt and water, I shall even venture on 
a sort of subdued whistle—the demon 
of the blast can never wax rebellious 
for a moderate invocation.’ And he 
whistled alow, wild, and abrupt me- 
lody, which rang around the ship 
with a sough and a swell resembling 
the desultory music which the swell- 
ing tide makes among the shells 
and pebbles on the shore of Solway. 

‘‘ The mariners stood listening to 
his superstitious invocation, with an 
awe worthy of a Jess visionary cause. 
‘The wind will waken presently,’ 
said one sailor, in a low voice— I 
never heard our helmsman whistle 
but a blast followed.’ ‘ Look! 
look!’ said another mariner, ‘ the 
curled-headed billows begin to leap 
and swell around us—the sea fowl 
begin to scream, and the sky to 
lower ; we shall go snoring away on 
our course with a wetted sail, I'll 
warrant you.’ * With a wetted sail!’ 
exclaimed an old seaman, with a 
white head, and a face scarred and 
grained by sun and storm like the 
bark of an oak-tree—‘ aye, aye, 
young man, see that yon pennon, 
fluttering so gaily and so gaudy at 
the mast-head, gets not a steeping 
in the surge—and a greater mar~ 
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vel has happened, than that we 
should sleep in fifteen fathom of wa- 
ter, with a shirt for a shroud.’ ¢ I'll 
tell ye, lads,’ said another seaman, 
whose storm-worn face and grey 
head told that he was a coeval with 
the last speaker ; ‘ if we had a sense 
of religion, and a care for our souls, 
we should bind our helmsman hand 
and heel, and cast him as an offer- 
ing of atonement into these waters. 
The ship which he sails in never 
comes safe to port—he and his fellow 
mariners meet troubles on the deep 
which no other men do—storms come 
on them by day, and dismal shapes 
are seen by night hovering on the 
sea—on the ship's deck—on the 
shrouds—and on the head of the 
mast. I have heard it ‘said, that 
sleep is not to him what sleep is to 
other men; that something is ever 
present to his eye, shut or open.— 
Even look at him now—see, he co- 


vers his right hand with the palm of 
his left, lest man should see blood 
upon it, which no water can wash 
out. Cursed was the hour in which 
I was tempted from my warm hearth 
and sweet children, to sail on the 
unstable waters with such a dare- 
the-divinity as Josiah Corsock.’— 
Some mariners laughed, and some 
looked grave, at this piece of con- 
fidential biography—meanwhile the 
ship moved slowly onwards over the 
smooth water. The slumbering breeze 
seemed to excite a propensity to min- 
trelsy ; for one of the seamen seated 
himself on the prow, and chaunted a 
maritime song, many of which are scat- 
tered about ourcoasts—for every ship- 
wreck there is a ballad, and for the 
drowning of every sailor there is a 
song,—at least it is so in Scotland— 
and the song which was now sung 
seemed of northern extraction. 


COME, MY BONNIE BARK. 


O come, my bonnie bark, 
O’er the waves let us go, 
With thy neck like the swan, 
And thy wings like the snow— 
Spread thy plumes to the wind, 
For a gentle one soon 
Maun welcome us home, 
Ere the wane of the moon. 


2. 


The proud oak that built thee 
Was nursed in the dew 

Where my gentle one dwells, 
And stately it grew. 

I hew'd its beauty down; 
Now it swims on the sea, 
And wafts spice and perfume, 

My fair one, to thee. 


3. 


O sweet, sweet’s her voice, 
As a low warbled tune ; 

And sweet, sweet her lips, 
Like the rose-bud of June. 

She looks to sea and sighs, 
As the foamy wave flows, 

And treads on men’s strength, 
As in glory she goes. 


4. 


O haste, my bonnie bark, 
O’er the waves let us bound, 
As the deer from the horn, 

Or the hare from the hound. 
Pluck down thy white plumes, 
Sink thy keel in the sand, 

Whene’er ye see my love, 


And the wave of her hand. 
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«< ¢ Merry be your heart,’ said a 
brother mariner; ‘ that sweet old 
song I have not heard sung for seven 
years, and the kind lad that wrote it 
lies at the bottom of a sunny bay at 
Bermuda—he went down in the Bon- 
nie Lass o’ Livistone. Were it not 
for the lowering of the cloud, and 
the increasing swell of the sea, I 
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would sing you another of his songs ; 
and yet I see not why a darkening 
sky and an agitated ocean should 
make us miserable; there’s old Mar- 
tin Mowat never sings till the fire 
and the waves are flashing—though 
I cannot say I covet so wilda chorus 
for any minstrelsy of mine. So here 
goes my song, and a gallant one it is. 


THE TREE THAT BUILT MY BONNIE BARK. 


The tree that built my bonnie bark 
Grew in a haunted glen, 

In the west nook of an old kirk-yard, 
Among the bones of men— 

Among the bones of men, my lads, 
And the axe that laid it low 


Was temper’d in a dead man’s blood, 
And I dread no winds that blow. 


9 


Look on yon cloud, an old man said, 
No larger than my hand ; 

And hearken to that sweeping blast, 
That shakes the sea and Jand— 

That shakes the sea and land, my lads, 


And makes the waters foam ; 
A wise man when he looks on these 
Would wish himself at home. 


3. 


When I was late on Lapland’s shore, 
I bought a gentle gale, 

That sung around me on the sea, 
And murmur’d in my sail ;— 

That murmur’d in my milk-white sail, 
With a friendly voice, and low: 

A man who sails a charmed ship 
Need fear no blasts that blow. 


4. 


The hand which holds the winds at will 
Will guide us while we roam : 

When stormy heaven is burning bright, 
And the wild sea in a foam— 

And the wild sea in a foam, my lads, 
While, sobbing sad and low, 

The mother wails her sailor-boy 
As she hears the tempest blow. 


* During the singing of this mari- 
time ditty, the sun’s red disk de- 
scended to the surface of the sea, 
and threw a long, and wide, and wa- 
vering glow on the boundless ex- 
panse of undulating water. The eye 
could find no limit, no resting-place, 
save in the distant and surrounding 
sky, which bent down till it touched 
the ocean on all sides. Not a ship— 
not the wing of a sea-fowl, nor the 
shape or trace of living thing, ap- 
peared to give life to this expanse of 


immeasurable barrenness before us, 
and all was so perfectly calm, that the 
sound of our voices must have been 
heard for half a league, had there 
been an ear to hear us. As L stood 
gazing on che sea, an old mariner 
came to my side, and said, ‘ Ah! 
thou glittering and faithless water— 
to look on thee now spread out in 
all thy loveliness—the heaven glow- 
ing above thee—the air fanning thy 
bosom with a breath like that of a 
mother o’er her child—the sun be-~ 
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stowing on thee his parting blessing 
—and thy waves. answering all with 
a mute and gentle throb--ah! who 
would think, thou treacherous ele- 
ment, while they gazed on thy beau- 
ty, that the moment was at hand 
when one vast deep would call unto 
another ; when the wildest wind of 
heaven would be loosened ; when thy 
waves would run hollow and hillocky, 
like the dales of my native Derby- 
shire, and the foundering of ships 
would be as sport among thy chafed 
and foaming waters, and the cry of 
many creatures drowning would be 
as thy choicest music? it’s not all 
gold that glitters, and there’s deceit 
in smiles and in smooth water, says 
Ned Gavelock, of the green dale of 
Derby.’ 

“ To the surmise of this southern 
seer, the sea gave response by a 
deeper undulation, and the breeze, 
scarce audible before, now seized 
upon our mainsail, making the masts 
quiver, and the vessel to bound for- 
ward, leaving a long furrow of foam 
behind. ‘£ I foretold you of this,’ 
said ove of the mariners; ‘ here 
comes the tempest, thick and three- 
fold—never let man whistle on the 
wind again with unhallowed lips. 
How hollow the waves go, and how 
black drops the cloud! 1 am much of 
a mind to give our helmsman a duck 
in the herring-dub: who bade him, 
a known stabber in the dark, whistle 
on a wind for the welfare of honest 
menu? All who wish to be buried in 
a green kirk-yard, let them drop on 
their knees now. If I am to be 
drowned—a matter far from doubt- 
ful—let me be sunk in day-light, in 
the bonnie sea of Solway, where it’s a 
credit to find a winding-sheet, and not 
be dropt into a strange sea, like a 
shot star, in a wild latitude like this.’ 
* Cease this idle lamentation,’ said 
the captain ; ‘ have ye never seen a 
handful of wind thrown against the 
side of a ship before? Drowned in 
the sea of Solway, man! why ye 
may as well hope to be foundered in 
a mill-pond ; and who would prefer 
such a goose-dub to the wide and 
glorious ocean ? Out upon thee, sack- 


less heart! A wet sail and a stiff 


breeze fill our pockets with red 
gold, and make our wives madams. 
Are ye afraid of a mouthful of water 
when it mops the deck, or a sprink- 
ling of the sweet sea brine in your 


faces? There’s nought’so dear to me 
as. these curly and snowy-headed 
billows ; they speed the voyage, my 
lads—and those who dread a rough 
wind and a foaming sea, let them 
embark in a milk-bowl, and be ship- 
wrecked in a mill-dam.’ All ap- 
plauded the captain’s speech, and 
every preparation was made for the 
reception of a bitter tempest. 

“The wind, which had hitherto vyi- 
sited us in short and fitful gusts, now 
rushed earnestly on with a fierce and 
augmenting strength, and the ship 
went dashing away amid the wide and 
tumultuous waters with increasing ce- 
lerity. The thunder, which for awhile 
had remained remote, now came 
nearer, and waxed louder ; the light- 
ning flashed brighter and brighter ; 
the winds augmented, and the rain 
increased, and the darkness rendered 
all invisible, save a vast expanse of 
mountainous billows, over the foam- 
ing summits of. which the fires 
streamed fearful and frequent. I 
shuddered to behold the great deep 
heaving and boiling around me ; to 
see the troubled heaven, and hear 
the howling tempest, and feel the 
frail work of man’s right hand 
quaking and groaning beneath my 
feet. Something like an expression 
of agony escaped me. A mariner 
took me by the hand: ¢ Allan Lor- 
burne, my bairn,’ said he, ‘ be not 
troubled. Thou art as safe in the 
bosom of this frail bark, amid this 
agitated waste of water, as if thy 
foot were on the green hill of the 
Kier. Learn to look on what men 
call danger, with a steady and a 
tranquil eye. Fear slays more than 
the sword, and terror drowns more 
than the storm and the tempest. Lay 
thy hand to work, and do as I do, 
and we shall weather this wild tem- 
pest yet. What! man, wiltthou blench 
for a lapful of wind—scarce as much 
as would shake the ripe corn on thy 
father’s ridges! we shall laugh at our 
night-fears when the jolly day dawns. 
Yarely, my younkers, yarely ! 1 wish 
the knave’s two lips who whistled up 
this ravenous blast may be doomed 
to cool dubs of liquid brimstone for 
such an unsonsie prank. I can tell 
ye, younkers, nought but the fresh 
free red heart of old Scottish oak 
would outlive this impetuous sea. 
And I’m no sure we'll have dry shirts 
long, for see the salt brine spouts 
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timbers moaning. Yarely, younk- 
ers, yarely! Never mind the flood, 
though it foams a fathom deep o’er 
her decks ; so long as we have sea 
room, the ship’s as safe as though she 
had dropt anchor at the foot of 
Queensberrie ; so yarely, my younk- 
ers, yarely.’ 

“ With such like rude scraps of 
maritime consolation, other of the 
mariners sought to allay my fears; 
they all seemed to have apprehensions 
of their own, and surely some small 
degree of fear was not unreasonable, 
for the wind blew as if it was never 
to have the pleasure of sporting on 
the ocean again. Our sails too were 
rent, our masts shivered, the sea 
came spouting between the ribs, and 
the waves flashed frequently over us, 
making the vessel groan from stem 
to stern, while the storm caused the 
masts to quiver and bend like fishing 
rods. Midnight came, and passed, 
and morning at Jength appeared, and 
a faint stream of eastern light came 
grey and troubled upon us:—the 
storm abated nought—I saw fear 
written on the boldest face—even my 
predestinating friend said to me, in 
a low tone, ‘ Terrible are the ways 
of Jehovah on the deeps, and his 
wonders among the waves are fearful 
to look upon. I am not sure that all 
here have clean hands and pure 
hearts; lucre, lust, the pride of life, 
and envy, and murder, have come 
among us, and will pursue us to de- 
struction. And I fear that our errand 
on the deep is an unwise one. As- 
suredly the slaying of the mighty 
ones of the sea, the leviathans of the 
polar deeps, which men call whales, 
is unacceptable on high, and woe and 
wrath are fast descending upon us.’ 
As the mariner spoke, two cor- 
morants stooped out of the storm, 
descended close to us, and sailing 
thrice around the ship, and looking 
earnestly down, uttered a loud scream 
as of joy, and then floated away amid 
the blast. The hearts of the crew 
seemed to die within them at the 
sight. ‘The wit of man,’ said the 
predestinarian, ‘cannot save us; there 
is @ summons in a cormorant’s croak 
from which the strength of men 
cannot deliver them. We _ have 
seen and heard the certain and sure 
tokens of destruction. Who has ever 
listened to their croak on the ocean, 
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atween her ribs, and I hear her long 


and escaped ? It was not for nought 
that my kind old wife laid her arms 
round my neck, and, with tears drop- 
ping, besought me to go no more 
down to the deeps. ‘ Sail not,’ said 
she, on a Friday, nor seck to walk 
with the wings of wind on the wide 
and unfruitful ocean, in the company 
of men who have done deeds of vio- 
lence and wrong, and shed innocent 
blood.” Ah! I have neglected my 
dear dame’s advice, and presump- 
tuously dared the Divinity.’ 

“The storm rolled suddenly away 
as a shroud from the eastern quarter 
of the sky ; the sun raised his edge, 
red and stormy, above the trembling 
expanse of waters, and was wel- 
comed with a general shout. Light is 
dear amidst the deepest peril and 
distress ; and I never knew a sailor 
who was not cheered by the appear- 
ance of day, though the storm raged 
with the same remorseless fury. As 
the sun broke forth, and the clouds 
dispersed, a general cry of ¢ Land, 
land,’ was raised, and I saw at a 
distance before us a multitude of sa- 
vage and shaggy hills, lifting their 
craggy and pinnacled summits through 
an ocean of green verdure.  Pre- 
sently herds of cattle, and troops of 
deer, were seen; and the smoke as- 
cending from the foot of the hills in- 
dicated the abodes of men. As we 
approached land, our perils increased. 
Our sails had long been rent to 
shreds—our masts, first shivered and 
splintered, were finally snapped by 
the board, and through the strained 
seams of the ship’s sides the sea 
streamed in; nor seemed it within 
the power of man to abate it. We 
were now so near the land that a 
loud shout might have been heard ; 
but the rocky and shaggy shore over 
which the sea dashed in vast and 
foaming undulation, throwing its salt 
spray upon the tops of the inland 
hills, threatened to dash us to pieces. 
But from this fate no seamanship 
could save us. The vessel struck on 
a low reef of rock which stretched 
along the base of a promontory—the 
shock made us reel, and some of the 
crew were swept overboard by the 
foaming deluge which poured fathom 
deep over our decks. Amid this scene 
of dismay, I could not help observ- 
ing the captain; his agony seemed 
strange, unacquainted as I was then 
with the ways of mariners. He wept 
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aloud, and smiting both thighs with 
his expanded palms, exclaimed, 
‘Qh! my darling Nancy, are we to 
part here? Work, my merry mates, 
work, and let us save her; cast all to 
the waves, and lighten her, that she 
may float. 1 can gain gold, and get 
a gallant crew again; but when shall 
the wisdom of man build so fair and 
so noble a ship? A ship! by the 
immeasurable might of ocean, she is 
a sovereign princess on water, a 
crowned queen of the deep, and the 
meanest spar in her side is worth a 
dukedom —the rudest plank on her 
deck is better than a baron’s land. 
Work, my merry mates, work; else 
may ye be foundered in half a fathom 
of fresh water in a collier’s barge.’ 

«¢ But the salvation of the ship, to 
use the words of one of the mariners, 
seemed beyond the might of man ; 
and during a brief remission of the 
tempest, we toiled but to show that 
all toil was in vain. At this moment, 
| heard the voice of a woman sooth- 
ing her child ; and presently the ma- 
riner’s widow, mentioned at the he- 
ginning of my adventure, leaped 
upon deck, with her babe at her 
bosom, and gazed for a moment on 
the scene of terror and desolation be- 
fore her. She clasped her child closer 
to her breast, and exclaimed, ‘ Heard 
I one lamenting the loss of the ship ? 
What is a piece of dead dumb wood 
to human souls? Are ye mariners, 
some of ye old and brave ones, and 
know ye not that another shock will 
split the ship in twain, and scatter 
her planks like chaff on the ocean? 
Hearken how my husband would 
have spoken ; ye miss his spirit when 
the peril is at hand—down with the 
boat and a rope, he would have said ; 
or stay, a boat won't live; down 
with a log and a rope, and if there is 
not a man has the heart to float a- 
shore with it, and moor the vessel to 
you high rock, bind my babe to my 
back, and I will go myself. Ah! 
my sweet wean, much is thy gallant 
father wanted now ; but thy mother’s 
spirit shall save thee—ye smile, my 
darling, with the milk between your 
lips—an thou livest thou wilt be a 
brave man, and a true one in time of 
extreme peril. What! are ye men, 
and can a fierce storm and a craggy 
coast make ye tremble and turn 
pale? I have been in tempest, and I 
have been in battle too—in battle by 


my bold husband’s side, against fear. 
ful odds, when I fought with a 
boarding-pike, and the child that | 
loved was wounded as it lay swad- 
dled in my bosom ; but I never saw 
men’s lips quiver with fear before. 
Ye are not men; for ye stand like 
stones and move not, and I and my 
bonny babe are lost.’ And she seated 
herself by the remains of the mast, 
in stern and resolute despair. She 
bared the forehead of her child — 
kissed it on lip and brow —uttered a 
short and earnest prayer,—and then 
clasping it to her bosom, gazed on 
the scene of terror, as firm and un- 
changeable of face as a personifica- 
tion of female emotion and fortitude 
carved in monumental marble. 

*¢ The storm had subsided for a few 
moments, the vessel ceased to heave 
and pitch, and the wild fowl] flew out 
in flocks from the cliffs and the ca- 
verns ; we imagined deliverance was 
at hand. To cast a log overboard 
with a rope, and for a man to swim 
ashore, seemed but the work of a few 
minutes ; but those precious moments 
of intermission in the storm were 
lost in fruitless attempts to force the 
vessel from the reef. I looked on the 
sea behind us—the swell was tre- 
mendous. I looked to the sky — 
here and there, where the cloud had 
rolled off from the blue, I saw the 
fiery seams, which the lightning had 
scorched—but my attention was soon 
fixed on amass of dense dark clouds, 
which, dropping down upon the ocean, 
came rolling towards us, making the 
waves roar and foam below it. The 
cloud increased, and became darker— 
lightnings flashed from its sides— 
thunders: accompanied it—and the 
whirlwind which moved it came fur- 
rowing the sea as hollow as a valley 
—burst upon us as with a roar—and, 
heaving our ship on a mountainous 
billow, dashed her asunder against 
the rocks. A crash and a loud out- 
ery of agony was heard, and the 
ship and all it contained was scattered 
as foam on the water. I seized ona 
plank, and, emerging from the waves, 
I beheld my companions struggling 
among shattered timbers and an 
agitated sea—the strong man swim- 
ming, trusting in his strength, and the 
weaker clinging to spar and plank, 
with the mad resolution of despalr- 
Blinded with the brine, they gr@p- 
pled with each other, and, after many 
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a shriek and struggle, went to the 
bottom in threes and fours. Amid 
this fearful scene, I beheld the cap- 
tain clinging to the figure which 
adorned the prow, and sputtering 
out the sea brine as he strove to 
reach the land. € Ah, my bomnie 
Nancie, I heard him exlaim, ‘a 
thousand dangers have I braved with 
thee, and many a gallant fellow has 
drawn his cutlas beneath thy pen- 
non. We have lived through many 
a bitter blast—stood many a furious 
broadside, and now we must go 
down together on a savage shore, 
and in a nameless place. But we 
part not while one plank of thee lasts 
and life remains with me.’ A huge 
wave threw itself upon him, and his 
last word was one of affection for 
his ship—* Ah, my bomie Nan- 
cie,, | heard coming gurgling from 
him, among the o’er-mastering bil- 
lows. 

«* Escaping by what has ever ap- 
peared to me an interposition of 
Heaven, I clung to part of the wreck, 
and, raising myself half out of the 
water, gazed around, and here and 
there, amid the rolling surge, I saw 
a head of long hair floating—a hand 
held up for help, and heard a feeble 
cry of agony, and a sinking shriek. 
The edge of the promontory was 
much too steep to climb, and against 
this the sea rushed with such vio- 
lence, that its foam flew over the 
summit. On the top of the cliffs 
herds of déer and goats stood gazing 
down upon us, and, I imagined, not 
without compassion for the agony 
and suffering below. Around us the 
ravens—the cormorants—and_ sea- 
eagles, flew with a croak and a 
scream, and the wings of those ra- 
vening fowls frequently brushed my 
face. The sharp promontory against 
which the ship struck projected far 
seaward, with a point resembling a 
vulture’s beak, forming a sheltered 
haven, in the shape of a half moon, 
with a beach of shells and pebbles, 
and presenting a deep and beautiful 
cavern, where the primitive inhabi- 
tants interred their chiefs. Into this 
place of refuge it was my good for- 
tune to be swept—the waves were 
still, and the shore easy of access ; 
so, forsaking my plank, I sprung 
upon the beach, and stood wringing 
the bitter brine from my long hair, 
looking seaward all the while, to see 
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if the same fortune awaited any of 
my comrades. I heard a low and 
faint cry, and saw on the crest ofa 
large wave the mariner’s heroic widow, 
clinging with one hand to a part of 
the ship, and with the other clasp- 
ing her child to her bosom. Her 
strength was nigh spent, and she 
seemed to relinquish the hope for her 
own life to maintain the contest for 
that of her babe. Let none, who 
know not the strength of a mother’s 
love for the babe of her bosom, pre- 
sume that I speak untruly, when I say 
that I saw her, when part of her face 
and a long stream of her raven-black 
hair were alone visible amid the 
overwhelming surge—saw her, in the 
triumph of holy and maternal affec- 
tion, hold her child with both hands 
fairly above the waves for a minute’s 
space and more, and heard her utter 
a faint and fainter cry—imploring 
help alike from God and man. In 
a moment like this, let the man 
never know what the name of fa- 
ther, husband, brother, or son, is, 
who would not have periled all the 
blood which pertains to his name 
to have saved the meanest creature 
that ever swaddled a babe. When 
I first saw her I had run round to the 
promontory point, and, throwing my~ 
self fearlessly into the sea, was with- 
in arm’s length of this heroic creature, 
when her convulsed hands were 
alone visible above the water, and 
her child was looking into the waves 
for his mother, and sobbing. Another 
moment and she had perished. [ 
seized her by the long hair, and, 
lifting her head above the water with 
one hand, sought to swim with the 
other. The effort was beyond my 
strength, and we had all sunk to 
rise no more had not unexpected 
succour arrived. 

« At this moment I heard a female 
shriek ; and, looking shoreward, I saw 
a young woman—her hair close and 
curling—her arms and half her legs 
bare—dressed in a short tunic and 
girdle, carrying a pitcher and a basket 
in her hand. She threw them down, 
and came running, or rather bound- 
ing like a wild roe, to the water- 
edge. She loosed a little boat— 
rowed it towards us with the swift- 
ness of the wind; and as the tumult 
of the waves had abated, she sought 
to save the child, and place it in her 
boat. The mother uttered a faint 
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cry, and held her babe closer, 
and, nearly or wholly insensible to 
all things else, seemed living only 
for the welfare of her child. The 
island maid motioned me to hold by 
the boat, while, bearing the child 
gently above the surge, she allowed 
the impulse of the waves to carry us 
ashore. When we reached land, the 
maiden clapped her hands together, 
and shouted, ‘Olave Swayne, Olave 
Swayne!’ and presently a young man, 
dressed in a mixed garb of cloth and 
fur, bare headed, and with pistols 
in his belt, and a pair of hunting 
spears in his hand, came leaping 


towards us from the cliffs, crying, ° 


‘ Christiana, my sister, what is this?’ 
He threw his arms around the wi- 
dow and her babe, and bore them 
into the shelter of the cavern. I 
stood for a moment, and blessed God: 
I gazed along the sea, but all my 
companions were lost and gone ; and 
cleansing the impure foam from my 
locks, I followed into this wild 
chamber. 

“‘ The young man snapt his pistol, 
and raised a little fire of dried leaves, 
while his sisterbrought some dry drift- 
ed wreck-wood, and soon a clear and 
a glowing flame gleamed along the 
sides and roof of the cavern. <A bed 
of dried moss and leaves was spread 
—the young man threw a mantle of 
fur over it, and there the widow 
and her babe were laid, and extend- 
ed close to the fire. The maiden 
from her little basket brought honey 
and milk, and a kind of soft, thin, 
white bread, and placed them by 
the widow’s couch, and sat watching 
at her head for the first symptoms 
of returning sense. She opened her 
eyes—gazed wildly round her— 
hushed her babe, shut her eyes again 
for a small space, then suddenly 
opening them she murmured, when 
she saw me, ‘ Bless thy fair face and 
fearless heart, my brave youth—but 
for thee, this babe—the only babe 
of a blessed husband, had sunk and 
er :—and bless thee also, my 
air maiden, with the eyes and heart 
of a mother, and the courage of a 


man—may one so young and so ge). 
tle never be doomed like me to days 
of sorrow and nights of tears.’ Sjjp 
then caressed her child, unbound 
its mantle and its swaddling band, 
and held it out naked before the 
fire; the sweet creature smiled, and 
extending himself over ‘his mother’s 
knees, began to lay his hands over 
his eyes, and coquet with us in the 
innocent glee of childhood. The 
mother smiled, and we smiled —the 
mirth of children is some relief to 
the sorrows of man. 

‘© When we had warmed and re- 
freshed ourselves, Christiana Swayne 
said, ‘ Come with my brother and 
me—let us leave this place and seek 
our home, and ye shall dwell with 
us during the winter, which is fast ap- 
proaching. The deep snow will then 
cover the earth—the sun will for- 
sake us, the wild beasts of prey will 
roam about the land, and night and 
gross darkness will reign for many 
days. But winter, with us, is no 
season of misery, but the time of 
mirth. In the summer, and in the 
autumn, we provide against the 
wants and the wrath of winter ; and 
when the sun forsakes us, we drown 
the moan of the storm, and the how!l- 
ing of the hungry bear, in the music 
of many a friendly voice; for we 
have men among us who frame sweet 
ballads to the lute and the cittern ; 
nor lack we strange fictions and do- 
mestic stories, the trial of men’s wit, 
and the din of the dancer’ heel. So 
come with us—escape from our land 
is hopeless till the sun of summer 
comes—all your companions are gone, 
and your vessel is strewn on the 
coast, and there will be no one to 
carry you to friends or to kindred. 
So come and dwell with Olave 
Swayne and me till the winter passes 
away, till the white lilies show their 
heads, and the voice of the young kid 
is heard from the rock, and the cry of 
the wood-dove from the top of the 
forest tree. Come and dwell with 
us.’ And we followed the maiden 


and her brother to their abode.” 
NALLaA. 
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MY FATHER’S HOUSE. 


Tere are few things that impress 
more strongly upon the mind the un- 
stableness of every thing around us, 
and the voracity of time, than a visit 
to the scenes of our childhood after 
the lapse of many intervening years, 
and an observation of the changes 
which have taken place there in the 
aspect of natural and artificial ob- 
jects. Some trees that, when we last 
saw them, were scarce larger than 
shrubs, have grown up and spread 
their branches on every side, in the 
full vigour of maturity ; others, that we 
remembered fine and flourishing, have 
disappeared altogether. Hedges and 
fences have been removed ; the pad- 
dock ploughed up with the lawn, 
and the garden, which is always the 
repository of a thousand pleasing re- 
collections, transformed into a mea- 
dow. Every little spot, rendered 
dear from association with our early 
years, and which we expected to 
hail with overflowing hearts, has un- 
dergone some kind of transformation. 

Ve gaze upon the places so changed 
with sadness; sigh at our reminis- 
cences, and hasten away from the 
Scene, half afraid lest its present 
state should weaken the images in the 
petae which memory has preserved. 

ut of all objects of this sort, the 
dwelling where we passed our ear- 
liest hours is that which we revisit 
after years of absence with the 
deepest and most touching sensa- 
tions; we feel as if any change in it 
were, a cruel mnoyation upon a pro- 
perty which we deem our own, and 
ever wish to behold the same. 

Twenty years had elapsed since 
I beheld my father’s house, and 
the place where I had spent the 
earliest part of my life. Business 
taking me into that part of the coun- 
try, I determined to visit it once 
more, for the sake of recalling by- 
gone times, and persons identified 
with it in memory. Certain locali- 
ties are powerful in doing this with 
us all—the remembrance of parents 
long since deceased would be fresh- 
er there than any where else. I an- 
ticipated a melancholy pleasure, on 





entering once more the door of the 
house in which I first opened my 
eyes on the world, and in gazing up- 
on the corner of the parlour in which 
my father used to take his afternoon 
pipe, thirty years ago, and my mo- 
ther used to sit nursing on her knee 
a lively sister of mine, of whom 
death, a few years afterwards, de- 
prived her. I should see again the 
chimney-piece, over which had hung 
the picture of a ship in full sail. On 
this my young eyes had a thousand 
times gazed with admiration, and 1 
had often rudely sketched it on my 
slate, or scrawled what I thought a 
resemblance of it on the discarded 
cover of a letter. A large landscape 
in oil, an indifferent copy from Wil- 
son, once hung near the door, on 
which I thought the utmost effort 
of skill in painting must have been 
expended. I fancied, could I restore 
these objects to their old places, that 
I should spend in that room entire 
days, holding communion with the 
spirits of the past. Full of this kind 
of castle building, and ory, upon 
anticipation, I reached the house, 
but found it untenanted and desolate. 
The wind sighed through the broken 
casements; a sort of wing, contain- 
ing what had been used as a nursery 
in my time, with a chamber over it, 
had been pulled down to improve 
the road, on which it encroached. 
Improvements of this sort, necessary 
as they are, make sad havoc among 
the most precious objects of our 
early associations. What mementos 
of past pain and pleasure, belong- 
ing to hundreds of minds, are in- 
volved in the destruction of a street, 
or the widening of an alley !—in this 
respect purveyors of brick and mor- 
tar are sworn foes to the poetry of 
our lives. The appearance of our 
old house smote my heart, but still I 
congratulated myself, that I had 
found the greater part of it entire, 
and that I might enter it again, and 
gaze upon the rooms where once my 
young heart had throbbed with de- 
light at the smile of a kind father, and 
of the best mother on whom the sun 
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had ever cast his beams. What a 
gift of heaven is a kind mother !— 
earth has nothing to compare with 
such a blessing—the best father is 
but half a good mother. How happy 
was Pope, that he had one to watch 
and nurse, when he was himself past 
the meridian of his life—a happiness 
but few have known that could enjoy 
it as he did. 

But to return to my subject. With 
some difficulty I procured the key of 
the dilapidated habitation from an 
aged neighbour, who well remember- 
ed my family residing in it. We en- 
tered it together, and I felt as J al- 
ways feel at the presence of a place 
which I have inhabited with objects 
that are no more. I thought of 
Moore’s beautiful song— 


There we shall have our feast of tears, 
And many a cup of silence pour, 

Our guests the shades of former years, 
Our toasts to lips that bloom no more. 


My companion was not, however, 
much formed to partake in these sen- 
sations, and I dispensed with her 
society in rambling through the a- 
partments. What a gloom pervaded 
them all—so sad were my recollec- 
tions, that their neglected state added 
but little to the sombre colouring 
flung over them by memory. My 
heart beat quick as I entered the 
sitting room, which had been most 
commonly used by the family during 
my childhood ; al] was silent, mourn- 
ful, deserted. The furniture, the 
colours of the carpet, the paper on 
the walls, even two or three of the 
visitants, who were once free guests 
there, all started to my recollection. 
{ remembered on which part of the 
walls I with my companions had 
sketched our shadows in profile by 
candle-light ; and a name written on 
the glass of the window, long prior to 
my family having become inhabitants 
of the house, which I had spelled 
over a hundred times during child- 
hood, still remained entire. I was 
standing among the wrecks of the 
past, and gazing upon their shadowy 
and broken forms. Where were the 
friends that I had seen there in my 
childhood? I looked around me, and 
I could observe no trace of then— 
I searched, and I could not find one 
face that had looked smiling upon 


me there in the halcyon hours of my 
youth. I went into the room that 
had in my time been the study, and 
seated myself on the fragment of a 
stool which I found in the dusty a- 
partment, curtained with the spider’s 
web, and looking aged from neglect. 
I recalled to recollection the side 
near the window where my father 
used to sit and meditate, until I al- 
most imagined him to be there. His 
desk and papers, his velvet cap that 
hung on a peg over it, and his pon- 
derous tomes of divinity, arranged 
carefully on either hand, were again 
visible to my * mind’s eye,” as they 
had once been in reality to my bodily 
vision. I went into the chamber 
where I was first introduced into 
this distempered scene of being ; but 
my reflections related much less to 
myself than to others—my mind 
dwelt principally upon the former 
inhabitants of the dwelling, and was 
constantly asking itself—where are 
they? 

In the dining room the memory of 
many a repast that I had partaken re- 
curred to me, with the spot where the 
table was always placed when we 
had visitors, and the countenances of 
several well-known guests, not one 
of whom then survived. I would 
have given an empire to have placed 
them there again for an hour or two, 
—What a delicious intercourse we 
should have held! How affection- 
ately I should have addressed them, 
and told them, and let them see, how 
my heart overflowed with delight, and 
that the measure of regard I felt for 
them had not declined with increase 
of years and knowledge. Descending 
the stair-case, 1 found my name 
carved in the wainscot at the bottom, 
which had been done thirty years 
before, at the age when the knife in 
boyish hands is a sad implement of 
mischief among school desks, smooth 
barked trees, and church pews. In 
silence I entered the garden behind 
the dwelling, where literally 


Many a garden flower grew wild. 


What numerous happy hours 1 had 
gambolled away’ there! The rank 
rass, that had sprung up from the 
ong unshaven plot, was intermix¢ 
with coarse tall weeds, and the brown 
leaves of the trees, for the season w2® 
autumn, rustled mournfully among 
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the boughs over my head, in token of 
melancholy times, or, sweeping along 
the deserted walks, were treba to 
my feet by the blast, giving birth to 
sad and unutterable sensations. [| 
seated myself for a short space upon 
an old oak bench, in the state when 


Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at the breast, and turns the past to 
pain. 


What was the house of my father to 
me now? What but the memento 
of happier days! A dumb monitor, 
that, addressing the heart by signs, 
told a painful tale of human decay 
and nothingness. A plane-tree, plant- 
ed when I was a child, now over- 
shadowed with its broad cool leaves 
a rustic seat, or rather all that re- 
mained of one, consisting of a single 
half-rotten plank. In that spot the 
family often breakfasted in summer, in 
a bower of evergreen, and I had read 
my morning task there when the tall 
spreading plane-tree was only three 
or four feet in height. Standing on 
that seat I had gazed often on the 
blue waste of ocean that was seen 
between two distant hills, and fan- 
cied, when a white sail appeared, that 
I should like to visit remote regions, 
as Cook had done; for his Voyages 
were my delight when a boy, and I 
longed to imitate him. Huaheine and 
Otaheite were for ever in my head. 
The dangers of the sea were never 
considered ; its surface in my youth- 
ful idea Was always beautiful, and 
its skies ever bright. What would 
I not have given, on visiting the 
old scenery, to recal those moments 
again, and my light-nearted com- 
panions also who had often met me 
in that. very garden. Among them 
was the lovely little Emma M. who, 
like the summer cloud with its hues 
of beauty, floated for a time in the 
sunshine of youth, and disappeared 
for ever. Emma M. was my first 
love, in figure petite and. exquisitely 
symmetrical, with an eye of blue not 
languid, for it reflected the emotions 
of a lively mind clear as a mirror. 
Her temper was mild even to meek-~ 
ness; her acquirements respectable 
for her age. She was made to love 


and be beloved, and what else does 
alover ask? Artificial acquirements 
have nothing to do with the passion 
which nature inspires ; our love for 
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the sex cannot be heightened by their 
accomplishments, though our esteem 
may. Respecting love we must res 
cur to the simplicity of nature and to 
first principles. The love of the wise 
and ignorant is the same involuntary 
unartificial thing in us all. Mine 
then parton’ of the romantic. I pre- 
ferred to ramble in woods, and on the 
sea shore, with the object of my 
young idolatry, that 1 might enjoy 
her society in the solitude of nature, 
and gaze with selfish rapture on the 
sweetest countenance that I ever be- 
held, little thinking how soon the 
worm was to riot on its beauty.— 
But— 


—Thou art gone, thou loved and lovely one, 
Whom youth and youth’s affection bound 
to me. 


I may truly say of her what Shen- 
stone said so well of his relative Miss 
Dolman,—“ How much inferior is 
the conversation of the living to the 
bare remembrance of thee!” Years 
have not robbed these scenes of a 
single tint of their rich colouring ; 
they are stored up in my mind as 
beauteous as they once were, softened 


‘a little, and therefore more harmo- 


nious in colouring, but as much va- 
lued as ever :— 


Oh, scenes in strong remembrance set! 
Scenés, never, never to return ! 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget, 
Again I feel—again I burn. 


I paced slowly out of the garden for 
the last time I was ever destined to 
see it. I turned round and looked, 
—turned and looked again upon it, 
as I entered the house. I was weak 
enough to drop a tear as I crossed 
the threshold, for which I chided my- 
self, but it was an oblation from a 
mind that had encountered anguish 
as well as pleasure there, of which 
years spent amid the world’s heart- 
lessness had not obliterated the small- 
est trace. I moved hastily through 
the passage, and out at the front 
door, which, as it closed on its creak- 
ing and aged hinges, seemed to sepa- 
rate me from a treasure of inestimable 
worth. I felt.inclined to go back and 
view it over again, but chiding myself 
for my weakness, and summouing a 
bullying species of resolution that ill 
agreed with my feelings, I still went 
onwards without looking behind me, 
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until I came to a turning in the road 
which would soon have hindered my 
beholding it if I had looked back. I 
halted a moment, took a farewell 
lance, sighed, and walked mourn- 
ully away. Three months after this, 
the owner of it razed it to the ground 
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mains. The grass grows over the 
spot, and a friend, who lately passed 


it, told me that he saw a flock of sheep 
feeding on a place so invaluable in 
my recollection, and where so man 
dreams of happiness had fluttered in 
gaudy array before my youthful 
vision. 


and ploughed up the garden. No 


trace of my father’s house now re- W. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Se 
Way do summer winds 
O’er the death of flowers 
Mourn ?—Ah! why doth eve 
Veil the shining hours ?— 


II 


Why doth mec blush ?— 
Why is Day so fair >— 
Why doth Night unbind 
Her star-entangled hair ?— 


III. 
Why doth music haunt 
Like a ghost) the brain ?— 
Why should looks bewitch 
Until joy is pain ?— 


Iv. 


Why hath the sea shore 
Aye-unquiet slumbers >— 
Why doth Ocean pour 
Its eternal numbers ?— 


v. 

Can we touch the sky ?>— 
Can we read the main ?— 

Can the brightest eye 
Pierce the past again ?— 


vi. 

No:—the Heavens hide 
Their far secrets well. 

Let them so remain,— 
An immortal spell. 


Vil. 
So let Ocean be, 

Winds, and Earth, and Air— 
Tis enough that we 


Find them all so fair. cB. 
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ADDITIONS TO LORD ORFORD’S ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. 
No. VI. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Arter the research already made 
for anecdotes, both of a public and 
private nature, relative to this illus- 
trious princess, our readers may be 
somewhat impatient when they find, 
that she is to form the subject of our 
present Number ; but professing (as 
these scattered notices do) to record 
the literary attainments of the rulers 
and nobles of our land, we may be 
well excused for registering, with 
more than common care, every par- 
ticle of information that throws light 
on the manners or the mind, the abi- 
lities or acquirements, of Elizabeth. 

« Before she was seventeen,” says 
Camden, in the Introduction to his 
“* Annals of Elizabeth,” “she very 
well understood the Latin, French, 
and Italian tongues, and.the Greek 
indifferently ;’’ and by way of proof, 
that her accomplishments have not 
been over-rated, and as _ evidence 
of her industry, we have at the pre- 
sent moment two curious documents 


before us. The first is a collection 
of sentences, taken from Cicero “ De 
Officiis,” and entitled, by herself, 
Liber Sententiarum Diuisionum Phra- 
sium et Definitionum, extracte ex 
Officiis Ciceronis. The first date to 
this volume (a small quarto, former- 
ly in the possession of Patrick Young, 
keeper of the Royal Library) is the 
4th of January, 1548; the last, the 
14th of August, 1549. The prin- 
cess, who wrote a very fair and le- 
gible hand, has executed her task 
with much care and diligence. Her 
object seems to have been, first to 
collect such sentences as had a re- 
ference to the moral duties and con- 
duct of life; and secondly, to note 
down the phrases, distinguishing the 
peculiarities of verbs and nouns, in 
order to render her style and mode 
of expression more elegant and ac- 
curate. 

A. single specimen of this royal 
school-book will suffice. 


6° Februarij die Lune, [[1548, fol. 21.) ; 
1. Adhibenda est reuerentia aduersus homines et optimi cuiusq. et reliquori. 
2. Negligere quid de se quisque sentiat, non soli arrogantes sed etiam om- 


nino dissoluti. 


Phrases Verborum. 
1. Versari in honestate. 
2. Quoda lepore consentire. 
3. Contrahere affectus. 


Phrases Nominum. 
1. Excellentia hominis. 
2.' Compositio mébrori. 
3. Vis decori. 


Three years after, we find her busi- 
ly engaged in the study of the Greek 
language, the proofs of which are 
afforded by the second of the two 
literary curiosities before alluded to. 
This is a thin folio, containing phra- 
ses from Plato, Demosthenes, and 
from various pieces of her favourite 
Cicero, particularly his Orations. 
It is interesting to mark the progress 
aud the mode of Elizabeth’s educa- 
tion. In 1548, we have seen her 


collecting moral sentiments, and im- . 


proving her knowledge of the Latin, 


by transcribing from Cicero's Offices : 
in March,,1551, we find her select- 
ing phrases from Plato De Republica, 
and the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes. 
In September, of the same year, she 
is writing single verbs and nouns 
from the Tusculan Questions of Ci- 
cero, and placing their correspond- 
ing ag Scations in Greek ; and be- 
fore June, 1552 (which is the last 
date in this second volume), she had 
read and collected from most of his 
Orations, and the treatise De Finibus, 
which she thus records :— 


Finis 3% libri Ciceronis 
de FINIBVS bonori 
et malorum. 

Vot, VI. 
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** Queen Elizabeth, our late soueraigne of blessed memory, translated the 
prayers of Queene Katherine into Latine, French, and Italian: Shee wrote 
also a Century of sentences, and dedicated them to her father. I have heard 
of her translation of Salustius, but I never saw it: And there are yet fresh 
in our memories the orations she made in both the vniuersities in Latine ; her 
entertayning of embassadors in diuers languages, her excellent speaches in 


the Parliament, whereof diuers are extant at this day im print.” 


So writes James Mountague, bi- 
shop of Winchester, in 1616.* Her 
Majesty’s translation of Salust has 
been much inquired after, and some 
persons have doubted whether it ever 
existed, but an obscure author men- 
tions it in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century as not then printed. 
This was one William Cross, an Ox- 
ford man, of St. Mary hall, who 
translated the whole of Salust, and 
printed it at London in 1629. In his 
dedication to “ The Warre of Ju- 
gurth,” he says, “ the royall pen of 
queene Elizabeth hath beene former- 
ly verst in this translation, but this 
being like to herselfe, and too good 
for the world, was never published.” 

Bizari, the historian of Hungary, 
records Elizabeth’s proficiency in the 


Italian language, and informs us that 
Castiglione was her master; we are 
not, however, aware that any regu- 
lar and distinct composition in, or 
translation from, that language, has 
been hitherto pointed out, and it 
is therefore with great satisfac- 
tion we now lay the following be- 
fore our readers. In the year 1759, 
Mr. John Bowle, of Idmerston, gave 
to the Bodleian library a thin 8vo. 
written on thirty-six folios of vellum, 
in Elizabeth’s own hand, and thus 
entitled by herself: 
Bernardini Ochini Senesis De Christo 
Sermo, ex Italicot Latini Coversvs. 
The work is addressed in a Latin 
dedication to her brother, and this, 
as it has never been printed, we here 
transcribe. 


Aygvstissimo et serenissimo Regi Edvardo Sexto, 

Si aliquid hoe tempore haberem (Serenissime Rex) quod mihi ad dandum 
esset accommodatum, et maiestati tue congruens accipiendum, equidem 
de hac re vehementer letarer. ‘Tua Maiestas res magnas et excellentes me- 
retur, et mea facultas exigua tantum suppeditare potest, sed quamvis facul- 
tate possim minima, tamen animo tibi maxima prestare cupio, et quum ab 
alijs opibus superer, a nemine amore et hesaualentio vincor. Ita iubet na- 
tura, authoritas tua commouet, et bonitas me hortatur, ut cum princeps 
meus sis te officio obseruem, et cum frater meus sis vnicus et amantissimus, 
intimo amore afliciam. Ecce autem pro huius noui anni felici auspicio, et 
obseruantie mew testimonio, offero, M. 'T. breuem istam Barnardini Ochini 
orationem, ab eo Italice primum scriptam, et ame in Latinum sermonem 
conuersam. ve 

Argumentum quum de Christo sit, bene conuenire tibi potest, qui quotidie 
Christum discis, et post eum in terris proximum locum et dignitatem babes. 
T'ractatio ita pia est et docta, vt lectio non possit non esse vtilis et fructuosa. 
Et si nihil aliud commendaret opus, authoritas seriptoris ornaret satis qui 
propter rcligionem et Christum patria expulsus, eogitur in locis peregrinis et 
inter ignotos homines vitam traducere. Si quiequam in ¢o mediocre sit, 
mea translatio est, que profecto talis non est qualis esse debet, sed qualis a 
me effici posset. At istarum rerum omnium M. tua inter legendum index 
sit, cui ego hune meum laborem commendo, et vna meipsam etiam dedico. 
Deum precor vt M. tua multos nouos et felices annos videat, et literis ac 
pietate perpetuo crescat. 

Enfeldie, 30 Decembris. Maiestatis tue 
Humill. soror et serua EnizaBets- 

The Sermon itself will be found in and the commencement will give @ 
the orlginal Italian edition, 8vo. with- ‘tolerable idea of the manner in which 
out date, the twelfth sermon of the the princess has performed her under- 
second tome. It is entitled Che Cosa taking. 

e Christo, et perche venne al mondo ; 





* Preface to The workes of the most high and mighty Prince James, by an gr af 
’ 


God, Kinge of Great Brittaine, &¢. London, by Bobert Barker and John Bill, 
folio. Pref. p. 14. f 
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Se vna pecorella non cognoscesse il suo 
pastore, vn soldato il suo capitaneo, vn 
seruo il suo padrone, se vna persona non 
cognoscesse vn suo amico, yn suo sposo, vn 
fratello, ne il proprio padre, imo ne se stessa, 
questa sarebbe vn’ ignorantia molto oscura 
et pernitiosa. Ma lignorantia di non cog- 
noscere Christo, tanto é piu nociua et tene- 
brosa, quanto che lui ci é, non solo buon 
pastore, ottimo capitaneo, pijssimo signore, 
vero amico, dolce sposo, cordiale fratello et 
caro padre, imo a noi piu intimo, che 
l’anima propria. 


In 1548, Rychard Argentyne trans- 
lated “‘ Sermons of the ryght famous 
and excellent clerke, Master Bernar- 
dine Ochine, borne within the famous 
vniuersyte of Siena, in Italy, nowe 
also an exyle in this life for the fayth- 
full testimony of Jesus Christ.” This 
was printed at Ippeswych by An- 
thony Scoloker, dwellyng in 8. Ny- 
cholas Parryshe, and dedicated to the 
Protector, Edward, Duke of Somer- 
set. This was the only translation 
that had appeared in English of any 
of Ochine’s pieces, when Elizabeth 
converted the Sermon De Christo 
from Italian into Latin, in which lat- 
ter language, we believe, nothing 
from that famous and excellent clerk 
(as indeed he was) had been printed 
either in England or elsewhere. In 
the Queen’s own reign, various of her 
author’s godly and very profitable 
Sermons were made English by W. 
Phiston, and printed in quarto, 


Si ovicula non cognosceret suum pasto- 
rem, miles ducem, seruus dominum, si 
quis non cognosceret suum amicum, spon- 
sam, fratrem nec proprium parentem, 
imme nec scipsum ista crassa esset et per- 
nitiosa ignorantia. At Christum non cog- 
noscere tanto crassior et pernitiosior est ig- 
norantia, quanto is nobis non modo bonus 
pastor, optimus dux, pientissimus dominus, 
verus amicus, dulcis sponsus, amans frater 
et charus est pater, verum etiam nobis inte- 
rior quam est anima nostra propria. 


London, 1580, a copy of which will 
be found in the British Museum ; and 
a subject, a country-woman, and one 
of rank and learning, Anne Cook, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, and 
afterwards the wife of Lord Keeper 
Bacon, “ translated out of Italian 
into oure natyue tounge” Fourteen 
of Ochine’s Sermons on Predestina- 
tion and Election, which she after- 
wards, in a second impression, in- 
creased to twenty-five ; and twenty- 
five others were taught English by 
“a gentleman,’ as the title-page calls 
him, whose name has not reached 
posterity. 

We will conclude this article with 
an original document, addressed to 
General, afterwards Sir John, Norris, 
then commander in the Low Coun- 
tries, which shows the care and at- 
tention Elizabeth paid to the safety 
of her young nobility. 


To our trusty and wel-bilouid John Norreys, Esquier. 
Trusty and wel-bilouid we grete you well. As we wer right glad to vn- 


derstand that your attempt for the wynning of the fort hath ben accompanyd 
with that happy success that you haue aduirtised, wherin you haue right 
well aunswered our expectation both of your valur and good conduct: So 
wued we haue liked best, you had remembred our particuler direction geven 
vnto you to/stand ypon a defensiue warr, aswell in respect of thextraordi- 
nary care we haue of the preseruation of our subiects lyves, w the often 
time cannot but putt in to over great hazard: as for that our meaning in the 
present action is (as we haue publickly notified vnto the woorld) to defend. 
And herewith we cannot also but put you in mind of the speciall care we 
required you to haue, at the tyme of your departure, that the yong gentle- 
men of best birth that did accompany youe might be spared from all desperate 
and hazardous attempts as this was, the place being not assaultable, for that 
we meane they'shuld be reserved as much as might be in respect of theire 
valure and towardlynes for our service here at home in cases of necessite. 
Geven vider our signet at our manor of Richmond the last day of Octobre, 


1585, in the xxvij yere of our riegn. 


EvizaBeTtu R, 
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THE VOYAGE, A DRAMATICLE. 
SCENE.—A Castle-hall. 
Creputar and Mennes, at Table. 


Cred. Nine hundred fathom, didst thou say? what, nine! 
Prythee, again; that I may glut mine ears 
With admiration. Hundred! Stars above ! 

A wave nine hundred fathom high ! 

Men. Ay, from the base to the brow. 

Cred. O lowly hills! what are ye all to this! 

Men. Tut! a mere water-bubble. 

Cred. Bubble! bubble! what a throat has he 
Who’d swallow such a bubble! 

Men. Lord, sir !—the sea was then 
Scarce in its snerry mood. This was a time 
We well might call the silvery time o’ the flood ; 

So clear, so bright, so sweet, so little dread, 
The halcyon and the sail-blown nautilus 

Might in the glass-green waves their image see 
As gay as in a calm; this was atime 

The wind slept in the cradle of our mast 

And only dreamt of blowing. Hadst thou seen 
The tempest rouse himself, and shake his mane, 
That were a sight indeed! Then we had waves! 

Cred. Ah! higher than these ? 

Men. As far above their cope, 
As heav’n’s sev’nth roof above the floor of hell. 

Cred. O! wondrous! O, what it is to be a voyager! 
Prythee, good Mendes, pray good signior Mendes, 

My compotator—and my excellent friend 
Let’s have these miracles. Come, sir! a glass of wine ; 
Nay, by Saint Jago! but you shall 
Wine helps the tongue, the memory, and the wit ; 

I pledge you, sir. Now for your storms and waves! 

Men. A you'll pardon me plain phrase? 

We cavaliers 0’ the quarter-deck, we knights 0’ the mast, 
We sailors, are a rough-mouth’d breed ; we talk 

Loud as the sea-horse laughs ; our ocean-phrase 

Smacks of the shell—Tritonian—somewhat rude— 

But then for truth, hard truth— 

Cred. No whit more true in fact than choice in phrase 
I'll warrant thee, signior Traveller. Rude !—what, rude !— 
Your breath is worth an atmosphere of that 
Spent by us fireside men. 

Come, sir! the Voyage, from the snout to the tail. 

Men. Sir, you shall hear, 
We sailed from Genoa ; summer-sweet the morn; 

The winds that blew ere-night were out of breath, 
Spent with their over-blowing ; asa scold ° 
Seized with a spasm, so stood the storm —stock-still. 

Cred. Good. 

Men. The amorous breeze sigh’d in our galley’s sail, 
And, like a lover, press’d her tow’rds his couch, | 
That lay right on the lee. | 

Cred. Aha! the winds can woo: 

How liked your bark this soft persuasion ? 

Men. On flew the sea-bird ; fair, and fast, and free ; 
Sweeping her way to Spain ; the kindlirg foam 
Stream’d from the sharp division of her keel— 

Cred. ’Sblood, sir! you talk like a water-poet, —_~ 
Sailor-like indeed! Let’s have some ribaldry, 
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Men. It is not time for tempest yet, sir ; here was a calm. 
Cred. Ay, ay ; Queen Amphitrite rode the waves. 
Men. Yes, sir, 
And green-tail’d Tritons too ; and water-nymphs, 
Pillion’d on dolphins, comb’d their weedy locks, 
Whilst the bluff sea-god blew his shrill-shell horn. 
Cred. ’Tis vouch’d by the ancients, mermaids have been seen ; 
And dolphins too; and men with horns— 
Men. O! commonly. 
Cred. Well, signior Argonaut. 
Men. What shall be said o’ the sun? shall he shine in peace ? 
Shall’s thrust him by? shall’s leave him out o’ the bill? 
Cred. Leave out the sun! in broad day light! impossible ! 
Past twilight, signior, and the sun must shine 
Whether we will or no. 
Men. True. 
The heavens look’d like a dome of turquoise stone, 
Athwart which crept (as it might be) a snail, 
With golden shell, emburnish’d till it blazed ; 
This was the sun. 
Cred. Good, good ; go on. 
Men. Now, mark! 
Scarce had this sun-like snail, or snail-like sun, 
Paused at the viewless boundary of morn 
Where noon begins and ends, when—mark me, signior— 
Nay, you don’t mark— 
Cred. I do, sir; slit mine ears! 
Men. When the swol’n storm, recovering all its rage, 
Nay, trebly fraught with elemental rack, 
Burst in a rattling hurricane around! 
Cred. O! excellent! well— 
Men. The blustering, bellowing, brimstone-breathing | last, 
(Whipt by some fiend broke loose from Erebus) 
First struck the surly ocean ; ocean roared. 
Cred. O! well done, ocean! brave ocean! 
Men. Another blow. 
Cred. O! excellent! Well, sir— 
Men. Well, sir, you must think, 
The sea, provoked by this assault, grew angry. 
Cred. Why, if ’twere made of milk ‘twouid rage at th’s. 
Men. Rage! O, for words! It raged, and swell’d as if 
*T would fill the concave, and with impious waves 
Burst the empyreal doors ! 
Cred. O! excellent! 
O, what a man might do in a tub! translate himself! 
More o’ the storm, signior, more o’ the storm, if you love me. 
Men. The groaning sky hurl’d down wing’d thunder-bolts, 
Thick as it erst rain’d quails on Israel ; 
The clouds dropt fire, fast as you'd boulter gold 
Ta’en from the 'T'agus’ bed ; while th’ hair-brain’d storm 
Mixed up a second chaos; drown’d distinction ; 
Mingled the roaring billows with the clouds ; 
And daub’d the face of heaven with filthy sand 
Torn from the sea-bed wild ! 
Cred. O! excellent! A little more villainy, signior. 
Men. The hell-black heav’ns grew neighbour to the waves 
And cloak’d us in the utter pall of nigbt. 
Lightning our only day ; and every flash 
Lit a grim scene: like Pelions lost in clouds 
Stood the tall billows, and the rueful waste 
Look’d like a mountain-field of wintry snow, 


So beaten into foam and yeasty, they. 
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Cred. O! excellent! O! excellent! 

Men. Here were a time indeed to cry, O hills! 
Why, man, we rode so far above thy hills, 

That—if truth’s credible—I saw th Antipodes. 

Cred. Th’ Antipodes !—breath !— 

Men. Under the great toe ; just as it might be here ; 
As plain ’s this shoe, I saw th’ Antipodes. 

Cred. Good lack! what wondrous sights these travellers see ! 

Men. There are other puffs i the wind. 

Cred. Ha! Have you any more miracles ? 

Men. Good sir, you take the height of possible 
By the span of a small experience ; coop’d here 
Between two neighbouring hills, which lave their feet 
In the calm tide of this sequester’d strand, 

You mete your earth, your ocean, and your air, 
By an unequal measure. 

Cred. I faith, ’tis so. 

Men. But we, who aremen o’ the world, who’ve walk’d the waves 
On two-inch boards, who’ve seen the fiends o’ the storm 
Unmanacled, we know something. 

Cred. True as th’ Apocrypha, true as th’ Apocrypha. 

Where did we leave? 
Ay—at th’ Antipodes. Did the bark bide buffet? 

Men. Like a tennis-ball. 
Mark, sir; wed clear’d the gulf; the dying storm 
Throbb’d in heart-sick convulsions ; and the sky 
Dabbled its dark with dun. All was yet well; 

When doubling round the shoulders of the Alp 
That knits broad France to boot-shaped Italy, 
Behold !—a sea of storm came rushing down, 
That blew us in a whiff to Barbary. 

Cred. What! in one whiff! 

Men. Mark, sir; I’d one hand on the gunwale thus ; 
With t’other I had hoodwink’d thus mine eyes, 
Wrapt in mine own profundity ; the wind 
Sobb’d heavily ; I woke, and saw our Christian hills 
Before me ; shut mine eyes in peace ; the blast 
Roar’d! I look’d up——and lo! as I stand here, 
Afric seem’d wedded to our continent ! 

A Pagan bay shelter’d our Catholic bark; 
Cred. Holy Virgin! Would you swear twas Pagan ? 
Men. Ay, on the Koran. Hark ye— 
I pull’d the Dey of Tunis by the beard, 
Look! here are some o’ the hairs ! 
red. As God’s alive, it is a proof! ’Tis plain 
You could not pluck a beard in Africa 
And you in Italy; ’tis a proof, a proof. 
Well—and what next? saw you no monsters ? 

Men. Frequent as figs. Sir, I’ve a monstrous tale 
For every notch upon the dial ; how 
We fought with griflins, grappled with green dragons, 

Wept with the crocodiles, supp’d with the cannibals, 
Set traps for pigmies, dug pitfalls for giants— 
Cred. I thought your fairy-tales were only ilies ! 
_ Men. If Llienow, may sixpence slit the tongue 
Of Gasco Mendes !—then, I shall lie doubly. : 
Cred. The doom’s too horrible. —Whew! the brass sings clear: 
[Horn without. 











We'll hear these miracles another time.— yaa. ber: 
Good night, good signior.—W ell—truth’s truth—that’s plain 
As my own nose ;—yet still—I can but cry; 


Good lack! what wondrous sights these travellers see ! 
[ Eveunt. 
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THE OLD SEAMAN, A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


I pike a sailor. He is the oldest 
boy that wears a jacket ;—frank, ge- 
nerous, playful, and somewhat pug- 
nacious. Not that he will fight for 
nothing: — but he will battle for 
glory, for that is like a ship’s name; 
or, if men wear wooden shoes, he will 
drub them for it, though he should 
get a leg made of the same leather. 
Talk of * our Wives and Liberties,” 
—he will fight for “ Doll of Wap- 
ping,” and get into a French prison. 
But for laurel —or wreaths of it, — he 
would rather win rolls of pigtail ; 
and as for palms—“ Palmam qui 
meruit ferat,”——he has lost his hand 
and the palm with it. Immorta- 
lity is not his aim: but he is a 
Dryad up to the knees; and, so far, 
he will not die like “all flesh.” Gout, 
or cramp, or rheumatism, what are 
they to him ?—he is a Stoic as far as 
the timber goes. Wooded,—but not 
watered,—for he hates grog, except 
for the liquor that is in it. He looks 
like a human peg-top: you might 
spin him with a coil of cable. Talk 
of your improved rollers, and drilling 
machines, and sowing machines,— 
he is the best dibble for potatoes — 
but that will soon enough be disco- 
vered of him when he comes to his 
parish.’ One of his arms too is a fin: 
and he has lost an eye. It is the 
starboard one, and looks as if it had 
the wind in it—but it was blown out 
with gunpowder. He was in the 
Spitfire, off Cape Cod, when she 
took fire in the gun-room, and flew up 
like a rocket! He went aloft almost 
to his cherub, and when he came 
down again he was half dead and 
half blind: one window, as he said, 
was as dark as night ;—but he makes 
light of it. All his bereavements— 
eye—arm—leg—are trifles to him‘ 
one, indeed, is a standing jest. He 
often takes off his wooden leg.-— 
Diogenes was nothing to him as a 
philosopher: he is proud éven of his 
misfortunes. Whilst others bewail 
their scratches, and ' plaister their 
razor cuts, he throws open his blue 
jacket; and shows the deep furrowed 
sears, and exclaims, “ Talk not to 
me of seams !” 

To'sée an old seaman jis to see a 
man. An old soldier, iti the compa- 
rison, looks like an old woman—per- 
haps, because his uniform is red like 
her cloak. But a sailor has fought 





with more adversaries—the fire of 
the foe—the ice of the North Pole— 
the struggle of the winds—and the 
assault of the wild waters. The 
elements are his playmates, and his 
home is the wide sea. “ He is,” 
says Sir T. Overbury—“ a pitcht 
peece of reason calckt and tackled, 
and onely studied to dispute with 
tempests.” He has _ encountered 
shrieking hurricanes billows, like 
mountains with the white sheep atop 
—and rocks, like the door-posts of 
death! He has circumvented the 
quicksand, and been too cunning for 
the deep! Wind, wave, rock,— 
showers of shot,—bayonet and cut- 
las,—he has withstood them all, 
either by force or skill—What a fine 
flesh and blood trophy—(and some 
wood too)—is he of various victory ! 
The roaring sea, the howling gale, 
the thundering cannon,—his old ad- 
versaries,—sing his triumph over 
them. What has he not braved and 
endured? We “love him for the 
dangers he has passed ;” as the gen- 
tle Desdemona loved her husband, 
the Moor, the more he recounted of 
his perils. He can talk too of— 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads touch heay’n— 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

A good lie, to do him justice, is no 
labour to him: but on the other hand 
he is as freely credulous. It was he 
who saw the man hunted by devils 
into Vesuvius or Atna~-as it is 
written and witnessed upon oath in 
his log-book. Tell him that spar- 
rows may be caught with salt upon 
their tails, and he will believe you ; 
for he knows that cod-fish are so 
taken. He has a great faith in the 
Kraken. If you will credit him, he 
has hooked one larger than the sea’s 
bottom, with the best bower anchor ; 
—and he has seen the Sea-Serpent 
and the Mermaid. Some at least of 
his wonders he can show you: he 
has a flying fish in his chest, and a 
young dolphin—besides cockroaches, 
which eat up one’s linen in the West 
Indies ;—but the blue shark he has 

iven to a friend. The green parrot 
too he has parted with, but with more 
kindness than discretion ; for he sent 
it to an old aunt, and she was pleased 


at the gift ; but the bird, it turned 
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out, blasphemed, and she was still 
more shocked at the giver. It is 
worth one ear to listen to him when, 
with these marvels, he talks over his 
voyages, his engagements, his adven- 
tures, and, above all, his residence a- 
mongst the savages; and how he made 
Christians of them—and some of 
them, as he says, d——d good ones 
too! On this matter he is frequent ; 
won to it, perhaps, by the remem- 
brance of the flattering. court. paid 
him by the great king, Eea Tooa, 
and the pearly smiles of the black 
Princesses. Only on one subject is 
he more eloquent :—n1s suite! There 
he luxuriates: there he talks poetry ! 
It isa doubt whether he could de- 
scribe his mistress better. She sits 
upon the spray—speaking pastorally 
—like a bird. She is the fleetest of 
the fleet. Tacking, or close-hauled, 
or under bare poles, there is none 
can compare with her. To see her in 
full dress—skyscrapers, and royals, 
aud stud-sails, is to fancy one of 
those lady-ships, who from Trojan 
galleys were changed into . sea- 
nymphs ;— 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
For all that he has endured, our 
mariner has only been made a gun- 
ners mate; but “ one man is born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
another with a wooden ladle.” Poor 
Lill was not a spoon-bill. He was 
brought up to the sea; for he was 
born on board ship, cradled on the 
ocean, schooled in the fleet, and 
should have married a mermaid ; but, 
as the tale goes, she jilted him, and 
he took up with Nancy Dawson, 
with whom he fell in love because 
she was so like the ship’s figure-head. 
At twelve years old he was wrecked 
in the Agamemnon: at fourteen he 
was taken in the Vengeur; and at 
thirty he was blown up in the Spit- 
fire. What a sea-fortune! But he 
never quarrelled with his profession, 
nor—as his good mother sometimes 
advised him—threw up the sea. He 
was never sick of it. At last, in the 
engagement, off Trafalgar, under the 
immortal Nelson, he lost his arm by 
a shot; but, binding it up, he per- 
sisted in remaining upon deck, if it 
were only, as he said, to have satis- 
faction for it—the next broadside 
carried away both his legs. He was 
then grafted. Now he is ancient and 
quite grey; but he will not confess 
t° age: “ itis through going to the 


North Pole,” he says, “ for there the 
hares turn white in winter.” Such a 
fragment as he would be a fit inmate 
of the noble hospital at Greenwich— 
but he is an out-pensioner, and wan- 
ders through the country; he pre- 
ferred it. It was at a farmhouse in 
Berkshire that I met with him, and 
learned these snatches of his history. 
The dogs barked, as they will do at a 
beggar; the people of the house 
said “‘ There comes old Bill!” and in 
came this Auncient Marinere, thrust- 
ing a fistful of ballads before him. 
He stumped in witha fine smiling as- 
surance, and heaving his old glazed 
hat into the middle of the floor, took 
possession of a low elbow-chair by 
the fire. His old bronzed forehead 
was rugged and weather-beaten like 
a rock, and the white hair sprinkled 
over it like the foam of his own 
ocean. A lean puckered eyelid seem- 
ed to squeeze the light out again 
from one little grey twinkling eye ; 
but the other was blind and blank. 
His face was red, and cured by the 
salt sea air, and warranted “ to keep 
in any climate,” but his cheeks were 
thin, and his nose and chin sharp and 
prominent. Still he smiled, and seem- 
ed to wear a happy heart that had 
never been among: breakers ; and he 
sang one of his-old sea songs with a 
firm jolly voice. He only wanted 
more rum and tobacco to set the 
world at defiance; and he thought it 
hard he could not have them. “ Have 
you no parish?” asked the farmer, 
who was himself an overseer. ‘ Pa- 
rish !—~aye to be sure I have,” said 
the old tar, “ every man has his 
parish—but no one likes to go to it 
that has got his limbs, thank God, 
and can go about picking up where 
he pleases.” “ But they will relieve 
you.”—« Aye, aye, I. know that, 
said the sailor, shaking his head ; 
‘they offered me as good as eight 
shilling a week if I would give em 
up my pension, and go into their 
House of Correction—but I liked my 
liberties better.” * But you would 
at least have a house over you ; and 
as much soup and gruel ”—‘ Soup 
and gruel,” said the old man, with a 
brisk volley ‘of oaths ; ‘ soup and 
ruel !+—what ! a man here that has 
fought for his king and country, and 
lost his ‘precious limbs, and has ‘ate 
beef and biscuit, to be fed upon pap 
and: spoon-victuals |. No, damme— 
but come, hand us over a drop of that 
beer to sop my crust in.” . 
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THE MISCELLANY, 


We propose to establish a place of refuge for small ingenious productions. 
A short poem, an original thought, a good jest, an interesting fact, a new 
discovery (in science or art), anecdotes (whether in philosophy, bio- 
graphy, natural history, or otherwise), shall all be welcome. 'We ouly 
stipulate that they shall be good. Ina word, we mean to provide for the 
younger children of the Wits and the Muses, and others, who have ‘been 
immemorially disabled from sheltering their own offspring. ‘The character 
of our Miscellany will be brevity,—which is the soul of wit, as every body 
knows. Independently of this, it will of course be very meritorious. We 
refrain from saying too much in our own behalf, lest our readers should 
suppose that we intend to do nothing. 


Having premised thus much in a general way, we will proceed to our 


first article. 





-—-— 


FRIAR 


Tuts gentleman (as Mrs. Mala- 
prop would have called him) was re- 
markable for something more than 
his Brazen Head :—not that his own 
head was made of brass: “ quite 
the reverse.” He had a hard head, 
to be sure, and a deep one, and one 
that contained a great deal of learn- 
inge So much indeed of this va- 
luable commodity had he, that he 
was taken (by the vulgar) for a con- 
juror. The silly monks of his own 
order would scarcely admit his works 
into their libraries. The Pope * liked 
not his learning,” it is said: but kept 
him many years in prison ona charge 
of heresy and magic. He lived, how- 
ever, to the age of 78, and was buried 
in the Franciscan church at Oxford. 
—Bacon was a person of great mind 
and extensive erudition. He wrote 
on many subjects,—criticism, che- 
mistry, music, astronomy, metaphy- 
sics, astrology, logic, moral philoso- 
phy, &c. ; and he wrote also (though 
he did not believe in what is called 
the elixir vite) on the “ cure of old 
age, and the preservation of youth.” 
The reader, who is not acquainted 
with the jealous and ignorant folly 
of those times, will scarcely credit 
to what straits Bacon was reduced 
in communicating his — discoveries. 
We will make a short quotation from 
his book, adding,. in italics, the ex- 
planations of, certain parts, from the 
key or notes at the end of the essay. 

For my own part, being hindered partly 
by-the charge, partly by impatience, and 





BACON. 


partly by the rumours of the vulgar, I was 
not willing to make experiment of all 
things, which may easily be tried by others ; 
but have resolved to express those things 
in obscure and difficult terms, which I 
judge requisite to the conservation of 
health, lest they should fall into the hands 
of the unfaithful. 
One of which things lies hid in the bowels 
of the earth. (Gold.) 
Another in the sea. (Coral) 


The third creeps upon the earth. (The 


viper.) 
The fourth lives in the air, (Josemary.) 
The fifth is likened to the medicine which 


comes out of the mine of the noble © 


animal. (Supposed to mean human 


blood.) 
The sixth comes out of the long-lived ani- 
mal. (Bone of a stag’s heart.) 
The seventh is that whose mine is the plant 
of India. (Lignum aloes.) 


This is even more mysterious and 
quite as unsatisfactory as the semi- 
animated phrase (neither a living lan- 
guage nor a dead one), which ob- 
scures the merit of our modern pre- 
scriptions. But “ Vive la Mystére!” 
—what would men’s heads or hearts 
look like, if they were stripped as 
naked as truth? 

When Bacon surveyed his various 
productions, he must have felt a fine 
and honourable pride. If he read 
Horace, he might have quoted, ap- 
parently with safety, the 

Exegi monumentum @re perennius ; 
but he would have~ been mistaken 
after all. “‘ The Head’s the thing” 
by which he has eaught. the admira- 
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tion of posterity. His studies, his 
writings, his sufferings in the cause 
of truth, are nothing,—mere “ leather 
and prunella.” He lives in our ad- 
miration, enshrined, as the author of 
the Brazen Head alone. 

How ill do people calculate on the 
deeds hy which they are to survive 
the grave! Petrarch lives in his son- 
nets, but his more elaborate works 
are unknown. A pearl added to 
Cleopatra’s fame, and an asp secured 
it. Canute, the king, is he who 
gave his courtiers a lesson on the 
sea-shore. The learning, and the 
fine qualities of Henry the Second, 
are little known: he is the paramour 
of fair Rosamond; nothing more. 
The pebbles of Demosthenes, and 
the housewife’s cake which our great 
Alfred burned, are conspicuous facts 
in their several histories. Sometimes, 
indeed, the works of men are so huge 
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and overwhelming as to crush the 
name or reputation of their found- 
ers,—witness’ the art of printing, 
and the invention of gunpowder ; to 
say nothing of our friend Cheops and 
the pyramids of Egypt. Who hewed 
out the temple in the caverns of Ele- 
phanta? Who built the great wall of 
China? Who carved the great eagle 
in the Corinthian palace at Balbec ? 
Who lifted the masses at Stonehenge? 
What poet first wrote nonsense 
verses? Who was the inventor of 
toasted cheese >—We pause for a re- 
ply.—When these queries are satis- 
factorily answered,—we can produce 
more. In the mean time, it is suffi- 
cient to say that we are satisfied 
with our own positions ; particularly 
as our friend, Friar Bacon, is not in 


the predicament to which we have 
alluded. A. 








We now seem to have arrived at a “ Scrap” of poetry. Poetry is—but 
it should always explain itself. Notes critical, illustrative, biographical, 
conjectural, and so forth, are well enough for prose, if it be good (otherwise 
it does not deserve it), and old (otherwise it should not require it). They 
wipe away the dust of Time as with a piece of diaper. Sometimes they rub 
out the meaning, and sometimes they make it clear. These may either be 
offences or good deeds: all depends on the author. But the Muse, as we 
have said, should speak for herself; and here she is to do so. 


TO AN UNKNOWN. 
Painted by some Italian Artist. 


O Queen !—O Amazon !—O lady-knight !— 

Or art thou some high crowned cherub,—the proudest 
Of all those starry ranks so proud and bright? 
Where wast thou at the time of the angels’ fight ?— 
Was’t not thy thunder-trumpet spake the loudest 

Of all that echoed on that dateless day— 

When the fierce Moloch stain’d Heaven’s azure way 
With blood, and shook the everlasting air 

With curses fiercer than the brave could bear ? 

Or wast thou pity-struck, when he—the king— 
Prince of the Morning (whose sweet frown could bring 
Enchantment from her cave, and bend her still, 

As the wind sways the cypress, to his will,) 

Was lightning-smitten, and had word to go | 
Through dusk and chaos to bewail his woe ?— 


Oh! nameless, peerless, beautiful,—what fame 
Or nature (for thou hast some complete claim) 
Hath chance assign’d thee >—Dost thou not reply ? 
Didst thou not utter once bright thoughts—and die ? 
Hast thou not faced the sun-light and ‘sharp air, 

And borne, as I have borne, joy and deep pain 
Or didst thou plunge, like Day, from out the brain 
Of some great painter, who for once had gleams” 

Of Heaven, and failing to surpass his dreams — — 
Perish’d in madness and sublime despair? 
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Our next contributor calls his paper “ Scraps of Criticism.” We think that 
we know “ the fine Roman hand,”— but let that pass. It is enough, perhaps, 
ea our readers) that the remarks are good. Whether we translate them 
ron the Syriac or Chaldee, or transcribe them from vellum or papyrus, is 
a question which we cannot now explain. The two first “Scraps ” refer to 
Gray's Poems, and take novel (and, what is better, just) exceptions to two 

assages which they contain.—Johnson has been abused more, perhaps, 
or undervaluing the merits of Gray, than for any of his offences against 
literature. For our own parts, we think that he has been abused unjustly. 
Were we to cast a stone at him, it would be for his life of Milton. But 
Gray has, of all poets in the English language, the least right to complain. 
His reputation is enormously too great for the foundation upon which it 
rests. No doubt that he had learning, anda pleasant way of commu- 
nicating his thoughts. But his language is, beyond even that of his contem- 
poraries, artificial; and his poems are not remarkable either for original 
thought or even felicity of expression. His “Elegy” is clearly the 
first of his compositions: there is a tender vein of melancholy running 
through it; and the reflections, generally speaking, if not very profound, 
are graceful and pleasing.—The “Scrap” upon the word “ villain” is a 
very material one ; inasmuch as it seems to be the key, or leading word, 
to the character of Richard, as it is seen on the stage. With regard to 
** Howell’s Letters,”—certainly our friend Howell has taken an odd pro and 
con view of the same subject. Perhaps he had one eye for the good, and one 
for the bad—and saw with them alternately. Thus “ to wink at a person’s 


faults” is to shut the bad eye. 
SCRAPS OF 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
onan once pregnant with celestial 


Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway'd, 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

Gray’s Elegy. 

There has always appeared to me 

a vicious mixture of the figurative 
with the real in this admired pas- 
sage. The first two lines may barely 
pass, as not bad. But the hands laid 
in the earth, must mean the identical 
five-finger'd organs of the body ; and 
how does this consist with their oc- 
cupation of swaying rods, unless their 
owner had: been a schoolmaster ; or 
waking lyres, unless he were literally 
a harper by profession? Hands that 
“ might have held the plough,” would 
have some sense, for that work is 
strictly manual; the others only em- 
blematically or pictorially so. Kings 
now-a-days sway no rods, alias scep- 
tres, except on their coronation day ; 
and poets do not necessarily strum 
upon the harp or fiddle, as poets. 
When we think upan dead cold fin- 
gers, we may remember the honest 
squeeze of friendship which they re- 
turned heretofore; we cannot: but 
with violence connect their living 
idea, as opposed to death, with uses 
to which they must become meta- 
phorical (i. e. less real than dead 


CRITICISM. 


things themselves) before we can so 
with any propriety apply them. 





He saw, but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
Gray’s Bard. 
Nothing was ever more violently 
distorted, than this material fact of 
Milton’s blindness having been occa- 
sioned by his intemperate studies, 
and late hours, during his prosecution 
of the defence against Salmasius— 
applied to the dazzling effects of too 
much mental vision. His corporal 
sight was blasted with corporal occu- 
pation ; his inward sight was not im- 
aired, but rather strengthened, by 
fis task. If his course of studies 
had turned his brain, there would 
have been some fitness in the ex- 
pression. 





And since I cannot, I will prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 
Soliloguy in Richard 111. 


The performers, whom I have seen 
in this part, seem to mistake the im- 
port the word which I have 
marked with italics. Richard does 
not mean, that because he is by ey, 
and temper unfitted for a courtier, he 
_is theretore determined to prove, in 
our sense of the word, a wicked man. 
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The word in Shakspeare’s time had 
not passed entirely into the modern 
sense ; it was in its passage certainly, 
and indifferently used as such; the 
beauty of a world of words in that 
age was in their being less definite 
than they are now, fixed, and petri- 
fied. Villain is here undoubtedly 
used for a churl, or clown, opposed to 
a courtier; and the incipient dete- 
rioration of the meaning gave the 
use of it in this place great spirit and 
beauty. <A wicked man does not ne- 
cessarily hate courtly pleasures; a 
clown is naturally opposed to them. 
The mistake of this meaning has, I 
think, led the players into that hard 
literal conception with which they 
deliver this passage, quite foreign, in 
my understanding, to the bold gay- 
faced irony of the soliloquy. Richard, 
upon the stage, looks round, as if he 
were literally apprehensive of some 
dog snapping at him ; and announces 
his determination of procuring a look- 
ing-glass, and employing a tailor, as 
if he were prepared to put both in 
practice before he should get home— 
apprehend “ a world of figures 
lere. 





Howell's Letters. “The treaty of the 
match ’twixt our Prince [afterwards 
Charles 1.7] and the Lady Infaata, is 
now strongly a foot: she is a very 
comely lady, rather of a Flemish com- 
plexion than Spanish, fuir haired, and 
carrieth a most pure mixture of red 
and white in her face. She is full 
and big-lipp'd; which is held a beauty 
rather than a blemish, or rather excess 
in the Austrian family, it being a thing 
incident to most of that race ; she goes 
now upon 16, and is of a tallness 
agreeable to those years.” This let- 
ter bears date, 5th Jan. 1622. Turn 
we now to a letter dated 16th May, 
1626. The wind was now changed 
about, the Spanish match broken off, 
and Charles had become the husband 
of Henrietta. “ I thank you for your 
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late letter, and the several good tid- 


ings sent me from Wales. In re- 
quital I can send you gallant news, 
for we have now a most noble new 
Queen of England, who in true beau- 
ty is beyond the long-woo'd Iufanta ; 
for she was of a fading flaxen hair, 
big-lipp'd, and somewhat heavy- 
eyed ; but this daughter of France, 
this youngest branch of Bourbon 
(being but in her cradle when the 
great Henry her father was put out 
of the world) is of a more /ovely and 
lasting complexion, a dark brown; 
she hath eyes that sparkle like stars ; 
and for her physiognomy, she may 
be said to be a mirror of perfection.” 
He hath a rich account, in another 
letter, of Prince Charles courting this 
same Infanta. ‘* There are Comedians 
once a week come to the Palace [at 
Madrid} where, wnderagreat canopy, 
the Queen and the Infanta sit in the 
middle, our Prince and Don Carlos 
on the Queen’s right hand, the king 
and the little Cardinal on the In- 
fanta’s left hand. I have seen the 
Prince have his eyes immovably 
fixed upon the Infanta half an hour 
together in a thoughtful speculative 
posture, which sure would needs be te- 
dious, unless we did sweeten it.” 
Again, of the Prince’s final departure 
from that court. ‘* The king and his 
two brothers accompanied his High- 
ness to the Escurial, some twenty 
miles off, and would have brought 
him to the sea-side, but that the 
Queen is big, and hath not many 
days to go. When the King and He 
parted, there past wonderful great 
endearments and embraces in divers 
postures between them a long time ; 
and in that place there is a pillar to 
be erected as a monument to posteri- 
ty.” This scene of royal congées 
assuredly gave rise to the popular, or 
reformed sign (as Ben Jonson calls 
it), of The Salutation. In the days 
of Popery, this sign had a more s0- 
lemn import. 





MONTGOMERY'S “* SONGS OF ZION.” 


We will now make an extract from a book, which is lying by our side, 
called the “ Songs of Zion.” It is written by Mr. Montgomery ; who is per- 
haps the best poet, after Cowper, that the religious classes of society may 


call one of themselves. 


an unaffected, strenuous, and sincere advocate o . 
believes to be good. And among the many sneérs and objections which we 


They have reason to be ate of him. 


He is 
the cause which he 
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have heard cast upon religious poets, we have never heard a breath against 
Mr. Montgomery. This is one of the triumphs of sincerity. He is as free 
from cant as a pupil of Voltaire can be; and we think that he is at least as 
well entitled to his own self-respect. We shall extract one of the “ Songs of 
Zion, —the 104th ; partly because it is one of the most sublime and difficult 
to be rendered in rhyme,—and partly because it is one of those in which Mr. 
Montgomery may be said to have eminently succeeded. He has failed cer- 
tainly in one or two instances. 


This goodly globe his wisdom plann‘d, 


is no equivalent for “ Who laid the foundations of the earth that they should 
not be removed for ever ;” and the simplicity of « Thou covered’st it with 
the deep as with a garment,” is far beyond the paraphrase of the third stanza. 
But these are small objections. There is great breadth and spirit in the 
version. It reminds us, “ not to speak it profanely,” of Campbell’s “ Battle 
of the Baltic ” (the best thing he has done). It is a rich and vigorous strain 
of song. It would become a vast cathedral, and a hundred instruments, 
harps and dulcimers and choral voices ; for it tells finely a tale of earth and 
the heavens, and of things that shall endure for ever. 


PSALM 104. 


My soul, adore the Lord of might; 
With uncreated glory crown'd, 
And clad in royalty of light, 
He draws the curtain’d heavens around ; 
Dark waters his pavilion form, 
Clouds are his car, his wheels the storm. 


Lightning before Him, and behind 
Thunder rebounding to and fro ; 
He walks upon the winged wind, 
And reins the blast, or lets it go: 
— This goodly globe his wisdom 
plann’d, 
He fix'’d the bounds of sea and land. 


When o’er a guilty world, of old, 
He summon’d the avenging main, 
At his rebuke the billows roll’d 
Back to their parent-gulf again ; 
The mountains raised their joyful heads, 
Like new creations, from their beds. 


Thenceforth the self-revolving tide 
Its daily fall and flow maintains ; 
Through winding valesfresh fountains glide, 
Leap from the hills, or course the plains; 
There thirsty cattle throng the brink, 
And the wild asses bend to drink. 


Fed by the currents, fruitful groves 
Expand their leaves, their fragrance 
fling, 
Where the cool breeze at noon-tide roves, 
And birds among the branches sing ; 
Soft fall the showers when day de- 
“  clines, 
And sweet the peaceful rainbow shines. 
Grass through the meadows, rich with 
flowers, 
God’s bounty spreads for herds and flocks : 
On Lebanon his cedar towers, 


The wild goats bound upon his rocks ; 
Fowls in his forests build their nests, 


— The stork arnid the pine-tree rests. 
To strengthen man, condern’d to toil, 
He fills with grain the golden ear ; 
Bids the ripe olive melt with oil, 


And swells the grape, man's heart to 
cheer : 
— The moon her tide of changing 
knows, 
Her orb with lustre ebbs and flows. 
The sun goes down, the stars come out ; 
He maketh darkness, and *tis night ; 
Then roam the beasts of prey about, 
The desart rings with chase and flight : 
The lion, and the lion’s brood, 
Look up,—and God provides them 
food. 


Morn dawns far east ; ere long the sun 
W arms the glad nations with his beams; 
Day, in their dens, the spoilers shun, 
And night returns to them in dreams : 
Man from his couch to labour goes, 
Till evening brings again repose. 


How manifold thy works, O Lord, 
In wisdom, power, and goodness wrought f 
The earth is with thy riches stored, 
And ocean with thy wonders fraught : 
Unfathom’d caves beneath the deep 
For Thee their hidden treasures keep. 


There go the ships, with sails unfurl’d, 
By Thee directed on their way; 
There, in his own mysterious world, 
Leviathan delights to play ; 
And tribes that range immensity, 
Unknown to man, are known to Thee. 


By Thee alone the living live ; 
Hide but thy face, their comforts fly ; 
They gather what thy seasons give: 
Take Thou away their breath, they die: 
Send forth thy Spirit from above, 
And all is life again, and love. 


Joy in his-works Jehovah takes, 
Yet to destruction they return ; 
He looks upon the earth, it quakes, 
Touches the mountains, and they burn ; 
—Thou, God, for ever art the same : 


I AM is thine unchanging name. 
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Insects are very curious; and the 
spider is a curious insect. There is 
first, the Barbary spider, which is 
as big as a man’s thumb. It carries 
its children in a bag, like a gypsey. 
During their nonage, the young folks 
reside there altogether, coming out 
occasionally for recreation, but du- 
tifully returning. In_ requital for 
this, the young spiders, when they 
are full grown, become _ mortal 
foes to the parent, attack him (or 
her) with violence, and if they are 
conquerors, dispose of his body in a 
way perfectly understood by our 
friends on the other side of the At- 
lantic—Then there is the American 
spider (covered all over with hair), 
which is so large as to be able to de- 
stroy small birds, and afterwards de- 
vour them: and also the common spi- 
der, which looks like a couple of penin- 
sulas, with a little isthmus (its back) 
between. But the most remarkable 
spider of history was the daughter of 
the dyer Idmon,—Arachne. She, as 
many of our readers know, was 
changed into a spider for challeng- 
ing Minerva to surpass her tapestry. 
This was impertinent enough, to be 
sure: whether it deserved its pu- 
nishment or not is a subject which 
we leave to the Greeks. There is, 
however, something in the dauntless 
behaviour of Arachne, which, we may 
be permitted to say, strikes us as 
fine. On the challenge being given, 
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Pallas (who was as quick as Fine- 
ear) stands at once before the culprit. 
The nurse and damsels fall down; 
but Arachne herself looks full at the 
goddess, with a changing cheek cer- 
tainly, but otherwise firm and unter- 
rified. Surely it would make a fine 
picture. What says your oracle, Mr. 
Weathercock? Pallas is before the 
group— 
Venerantur numina Nymphaea, 
Mygdonidesque nurus. Sola est non ter. 
rita virgo. 

Sed tamen erubuit, subitusque invita notavit 
Ora rubor, rursusque evanuit. 

Ovid. Metam. 
* We will conclude with an account 
of two spiders of modern times. 
It is said that the sexton of the church 
of St. Eustace, at Paris, was sur- 
prised at very often discovering a 
certain lamp extinct early in the 
morning. The oil appeared always 
to have been regularly consumed. 
He sat up several nights in order to 
discover the mystery. At last he 
saw a spider of enormous dimensions 
come down the chain (or cord) and 
drink up all the oil.—A spider of vast 
size was also seen in the year 1751 
in the cathedral church of Milan. 
It was observed to feed on the oil 
of the lamps. It was killed (when 
it weighed four pounds!) and after- 
wards sent to the Imperial museum 
at Vienna. These stories are said to 
be facts. 8. 





We rather admire that our Correspondent could forget that wonderful 
spider, the Tarantula, which perhaps bit St. Vitus, and for whose bite it is 
said that ‘ Music has charms,’—or that curious half-spider, the Sensitive 
Catch-fly,—or that more marvellous insect, the Caribbean, one of whose 
webs svflices for a fishing net, capable of catching the largest cod. Perhaps 
this last is too fabulous; but the two former are sufficiently vouched for 


to become objects of curiosity. 


We 


should almost have suspected that our friend Clare had sent us a 


Sonver in another hand, the following is so much in his manner. 


I NEVER pass a venerable Tree, 
Pining away to nothingness and dust,— 


Ruins, vain shades at pewter. I never see, 
Once dedicated to Time’s cheatin 


trust,— 


But warm Reflection wakes her saddest thought, 
And views life’s vanity in cheerless light, 

And sees Earth’s bubbles, Youth so eager sought, 
Burst into emptiness of lost delight, 

And all the pictures of life’s early day 


Like evening’s striding shadows haste away. 


Yet theres a glimmering of pleasure s 


ngs 


From such reflection on earth’s yani 


An 


ty, 
That pines and sickens o’er life’s Bis! things : 
d leaves a relish for Eternity. ' 
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The reader will spare us a preface to the next paper, which seems to be 
on “ Epitaphs and Monuments.” All we know of the matter is, that they 
should both be compact, and that neither should consist of base materials. 
The Epitaph should even be short. If there be any difficulty in suiting the 
peculiarities of an individual, there is one inscription —( Mors omnibus est 
communis) at the service of every body who chooses to die. It is like the 
magic ring, which became wider or narrower as the finger required, and 
suited ever body, It is like good Mr. Martin’s blacking, to which no boot 
comes amiss; and it is as full of morality as a churchyard, or the Rake'’s 


Progress by Hogarth. 


ON EPITAPHS AND MONUMENTS. 


I send you, Sir, the copy of an 
epitaph on one of the favourite ge- 
nerals of Napoleon. It has remained 
in my memory during many years. 
Whether it has ever appeared in 
print (in England) I do not know: I 
have not seen it. The lines were 
communicated to me by a gentleman 
who was a favorer of the Napoleon 
“¢ dynasty,” as it has been called. I 
believe (to come at once to facts) 
that they were smuggled over in a 
pair of silk stockings. It is for you 
to determine whether this circum- 


stance shall exclude them from your 
Magazine. It is true that they ar- 
rived here in a somewhat illegal man- 
ner—they may, perhaps, have been 
even injured a little by the sea-water 
—and possibly they are faded by 
time. Notwithstanding these things, 
they appeal strongly to my feelings. 
In fact, they please me. I do not 
stop to inquire whether the second 
syllable of ‘* Montebelli” (in the se- 
cond line) be long or short: I leave 
all those matters to the critics. —This 
is the epitaph. 


Conditur hoc tumulo Martis non emulus impar 
Dux Montebelli ; flevit quem Cesar amicus ; 
Flos equitum ; cui fida comes Victoria; terror 
Hostis ; amorque tuus meerens O Gallia mater. 
Heros hic socii cinerem requiescere jussit 
Napoleo :—Virtus virtuti solvit honores. 


1 had intended to give a poetical 
version of these lines ; but perhaps a 
simple translation of them in prose 
will be better. It is difficult to trans- 
plant the beauty and spirit of Greek 


or Latin poetry in any shape into 
English literature,—and to make a 
perfect poetical version is, I suspect, 
impossible. 


In this tomb lies buried the Duke of Montebello: 
He, who was the rival of Mars:—he, for whom our Cesar wept: 
The flower of chivalry :—the companion of victory : 


The terror of our enemies ; 


And thy delight, O mourning mother, Gaul !— 


The hero Napoleon commanded 


That the ashes of his comrade should rest here.— 
This is the tribute which valour pays to valour, 


Methinks there is something grand 
in thus writing up, on brass or mar- 
ble, the honours of the dead. There 
is no claim so perishable—no fame so 
transient, but it may be fixed and 
saved from utter oblivion by the 
graver or the pen. I have always 
sympathized very strongly with Mr. 
Godwin’s desire to perpetuate the 
memories of illustrious people. As 
the temples and the tombs of Rome 
are a part of the national wealth, so 
should our monuments form part of 


ours. The good that must result 
from keeping alive great actions is 





beyond all common computation. 
We are ready enough to boast of our 
great men, and to build them up 
busts and sepulchres—provided they 
be politicians. But if their intellects 
have a wider range, and spread over 
the whole province of letters, we 
leave them to their reputation. If 
we go to Westminster Abbey, or 
elsewhere, we see the statue of 
Mr. , the bust of Lord » OF 
a tablet or an urn which tells that Sir 
Somebody Something (a Whig or a 
Tory) sleeps beneath. But where is 
the grand public tomb of Milton, or 
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of Shakspeare? where is the monu- — 


ment of Chaucer ? where is the lau- 
relled head of Spenser? I do not ad- 
mit the poor bust at Stratford, nor 
the memorial at Moorfields, or Crip- 
plegate.—We have one of the grand- 
est temples in the world,—Saint 
Pauls; and there we put, and saall 
continue to put, statues of soldiers 
and sailors, who gain for us our 
little battles * (men, whose men have 
crippled a 74-gun ship, or mown 
down a squadron of horse,): but Mil- 
ton, who had the highest imagination 
of any poet that ever breathed, lies 
unheeded in St. Giles’s in Cripple- 


gate; and Shakspeare, whose genius 
surpassed that of every other humar 
being since the creation of Adam, 
has a tomb like a farmer’s on the 
banks of the Avon. ‘There is no 
Santa Croce here. Men must live in 
their works,—or perish. Some of ovr 
minor worthies,—Gray, Thomson, 
Prior, Dryden, &c. have niches, we 
believe, in Westminster Abbey ; but 
their masters and ours—the spirits 
whose bright thoughts have illu- 
minated the land, and extended the 
sphere of human intellect, are passed 
by and forgotten. G. 





Leaving ‘ graves, and worms, and epitaphs,’ we now come to—what? 
‘a Wish!’ There must be some mistake in this title, we apprehend. To 
say ‘a wish’ is like saying ‘atwin.’ They are never alone. They come, 
like herrings, in shoals ; but in no particular season. The floods of October 
and the drought of Summer are equally favourable to them. Like wall- 
flowers, or the dark-red mosses, they thrive best in barren places ; and yet 
they are succulent plants, and would drain even a poet’s fancy. We will 
set one of them in our ‘* meadow of margin:” perhaps it may live. 


A WISH. 


Give me—Gods! I ask but this— 
Not rare beauty,—not a kiss, 
Though from chaste Diana’s lip ; 
Neither do I care to sip 
From the deep Olympian bowls, 
Nor to be where Lethe rolls 
With her low laborious hum 
Through Pluto’s dim Elysium : 
Neither may I now aspire 
To extract, with pleasant pain, 
From the bright Apollo’s lyre 
Frenzied songs again.— 
These I leave. A gentler life 
From that rich harmonious strife 
Bids me.—Shall I disobey, 
When pale Learning leads the way 
Unto her green forest walks, 

* Where she muses, and oft talks 
With her serious scholars young, 
Who have from the wild world flung, 
Full of fine dislike and scorn 
Of all base things city-born— 
Hate—Slander—Fame bought—Honour sold— 
The love—the lust—the pomp of gold, 
The cunning of the courtier’s smile, 
The harlot’s ease, the miser’s toil, — 
Where all for pleasure or poor gain 
Is done, and all is done in vain C. 

* I would on no account depreciate the merits of our naval or military men: I speak 
only in the way of comparison. - A brave man, be he soldier or sailor, is useful, and has 
his undoubted claims to distinction ; but he is not a benefactor of’ the human race to the 
same extent as a phi or a poet. Our Italian: friend, Belzoni, deserves a tomb ; 
but it is for his exertions in Egypt, and. not’ because he lifted a table with twelve men 
upon it. The physical and the intellectual are different things. 
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THE MERMAID. 


To use a sporting phrase, the Mer- 
maid has been well packed. In the 
first place, she is detained at the 
Custom House, and a price of 20004. 
set upon her ape-like head. Then 
her picture is sent to Carlton House, 
and her demi-ladyship is let out of 
the Custom House :—she next takes 
a first floor at Tom Watson’s Turf 
Coffee House, and sends round her 
cards for a daily “at home:” The 
great surgeons pay a shilling for a 
peep—and she is weighed in the 
scales, and found wanting. Sir A. 
Carlisle is said to have disputed her 
womanhood: Sir Everard Home 
questioned her haddock moiety. One 
great surgeon thought her to be half 
a baboon and half a gudgeon: an- 
other vowed she was half Johanna 
Southcote, with a salmon petticoat. 
Dr. Rees Price thought her a Mer- 
maid clean out: and his opinion was 
disinterestedly forwarded to us by 
the proprietor. Lastly, she has be- 
come a ward in Chancery, and ony 
barristers tussle for her rights wit 
all their usual manliness and pro- 
sree She has no comb and glass— 

ut how can a lady in her difficulties 
regard the care of her person. If she 
washes herself with her own fins, we 
ought to expect no more. Certainly 
now she is in Chancery, Sir John 
Falstaff’s taunt of Dame Quickly 
cannot be applied to her, “ Thou 
art neither fish nor flesh, and a man 
knows not where to have thee!” We 
have been much pleased with the 
showman’s advertisement about this 
litue Billingsgate woman ; he treats 
the question of her “ To be, or not to 
be,” like a true philosopher, and 
only wishes you to be satisfied that 
she has a claim somehow upon your 
shilling. 

[ Advertisement.]—The Mermaid in the 
Sporting World.—So much has been said 
for and against this wonderful animal, and 
perhaps with a view to briiig the period of 
dissection earlier than is intended by the 
proprietor, and we understand it is his de- 
termination to satisfy the public opinion en 
this important question, by some of our 
first medical men and naturalists, as soon 4s 
the bare expences that he has incurred by 


ing it to this country are liquidated, 
whi enna be long now, from the many 
han of spectators that daily call to 
to view it; among the number many of our 
noble famijies; it has also been honoured b 
visits of royalty: The differenee of opi- 
nion is now great, whether it will turn out a 
VoL, Vi, 





natural production or a made-up decep- 
tion, that a great deal of betting has taken 
place on the event; and as many persons 
back the strength of their opinion for and 
against the Mermaid, the sporting men 
will have a fine opportunity of making a 
good book, as some are laying 5 and 6 to 
4 on the Mermaid being a natural pro- 
duction, while others are laying the same 
odds, and even 2 to 1 against it. A sport- 
ing gentleman, who is supposed to have 
some concern in this Mermaid, has taken 
many bets and some long odds to a large 
amount, that it really is what it is repre- 
sented—a Mermaid. It is now exhibiting 
at Watson's, Turf Coffee House, St. 
James’s-street. 


We warrant us when this lady 
comes to be “ what she is repre- 
sented,” that the Lord Chancellor 
will look upon her as one of the 
oldest wards under his care. 

The Stirling paper gives an ac~ 
count of a gentleman every way fit 
to become Miss Mermaid’s suitor. 
His dabbling propensities—his pas- 
sion for wet clothes—his great age— 
all render the match desirable. Ought 
not a reference to be immediately 
made to the master to inquire into 
the settlements ?—What an account 
for the papers !— Marriage in wet life! 
At Shoreditch, on St. Swithin’s day, 
Mr. John Monro, aged 95, to Miss 
Salmon, the Mermaid. The lady 
was given away by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and, immediately after the ce- 
remony, the happy pair set off for 
the Goodwin Sands to pass the honey- 
moon. Two fish-woimen attended as 
bridemaids. 

The account of Mr. Monro is as 
follows :—he seems a fit subject for 
his namesake, the doctor. 


(From the Stirling Journal.)—There is 
at present living, at a place called Glenarie, 
six miles from Inverary, a person of the 
name of John Monro, at the advanced age 
of 95, who makes a point of walking daily, 
for the sake of recreation, the six miles 
betwixt his residence and Inverary, or to 
the top of Tullich-hill, which is very steep, 
and distant about two miles. Should the 
rain pour in torrents, so much the better, 
and with the greater pleasure does he per- 
ambulate the summit of the hill for hours 
in the midst of the storm. Whether it is 
natural to this man, or whether it is the 
effect of habit, cannot be said; but it i8 
well known he cannot endure to remain 
any | of time with his body in a dry 
state. ing summer, and when the wea- 
ther is dry, he regularly pays 4 daily visit 
to the river Arca, and plunges himself 
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headlong in with his clothes on; and 
should they get perfectly dry early in the 
day, so irksome and disagreeable does his 
situation become, that, like a fish out of 
water, he finds it necessary to repeat the 
luxury. He delights in rainy weather, and 
when the * sky lowers, and the clouds 
threaten,” and other men seek the ** bield 
or ingle side,”’ then is the time that this 
‘** man of habits’? chooses for enjoying his 
natural element in the highest perfection. 
He never bends his way homewards till he 
is completely drenched; and, on these oc- 
casions, that a drop may not be lost, his 
bonnet is carried in his hand, and his head 
left bare to the pattering of the wind and 
rain. He at present enjoys excellent health ; 
and, notwithstanding his habits, he has 
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been wonderfully fortunate in escaping 
colds, a complaint very common in this 
moist climate—but when he is attacked, 
whether in dry weather or wet weather, 
whether in summer or winter, his mode of 
cure is not more si than it is specific. 
Instead of confining himself and indulging 
in the ardent sweating potions so highly 
extolled among the gossips of his country, 
he repairs to his favourite element, the 

ure streams of the Arca, and takes one of 
his usual headlong dips, with his clothes 
on. He then walks about for a few miles, 
till they become dry, when the plan pur- 
sued never fails to check the progress of his 
disorder. In other respects. the writer has 
never heard any thing singular regarding 
his manners or habits. 








THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

This house is going on very suc- 
cessfully,—and the manager con- 
trives to keep up an inierest by 
ringing the changes upon a few of 
the great names of what Mr. Pierce 
Egan would denominate the Histri- 
onic Hemisphere. He does not re- 
vive sterling old comedies, nor waste 
his funds upon the revival of tra- 
gedics time-stamped and powerful : 
—neither does he flatter Mr. Mon- 
crieff into comedy, nor betray any 
other popular living author into the 
costly construction of new pieces. 
He is wise enough to let the gilding 
silently do its work. The news- 
papers kindly goad the flagging won- 
der of the public mind, by occasion- 
ally setting forth some pleasant ex- 
aggeration about Drury-lane magnifi- 
ceuce. Within aweek we were graye- 
ly told, that the gilding itself would 
cover an acre of ground! And who 
could resist three shillings and six- 
nence to see an acre of gold?—So 
long as the Road to Ruin and Wild 
Oats will put money in the purse, the 
manager would be foolish indeed 
to pamper the public taste with 
richer food. Kean’s re-appearance 
in Richard the Third loaded the 
house from the pit’s passage to the 
furthest nook of the third heaven ;— 
will any one say, that Shakspeare had 
any hand in this;—or that Kean’s 
vast talent drew a_ single person 
there >—No—the house was bright 
and gay, and the public wished to 
S*e any first appearance, under the 
Justrous pillars. We remember that, 


in the last season, we could lay our 
lengths on the pit-benches at Mr. 
Kean’s Richard, as upon asofa:—now, 
in the new house, you can hardly find 
room to sit upright,—and must, at 
any rate, be content to have seven 
or eight elbows studded over your 
sides and back-bone. The squeeze 
in, at the opening of the doors, is as 
agreeably dangerous and oppressive 
as of old. Champooing is a joke to 
it. The first night of Kean, since the 
rebuilding, was a treat to those in de- 
licate health.—And the night on 
which Young and Kean play together 
ought to be observed by all rheuma- 
eo tarps of the drama. This “great 
union,” as the Theatrical Observer 
called it, will, by the time our pre- 
sent Number passes the press, have 
taken place—and, by the mass! it 
seems to have been attended with as 
many difficulties in its completion as 
though it, were accomplished under 
the new marriage act.. The news- 

apers stated that their recommen- 
dation had been attended to ;—-that 
the union of Mr. Kean’s and Mr. 
Young's great talents would realize all 
that dramatic taste could desire ;— 
that all difficulties had been removed 
in the most liberal mauner by Mr. 
Elliston’s interference :—would not 
our readers suppose that these gen- 
tlemen had been. prevailed upon 
to play John Lump and_ Looney 
M‘Twolter. together, instead of 0- 
thello and Iago ?—Can they be ‘So 
idle as to think, that either will dim 


‘the other’s brightness in, that amaz- 
ing tragedy,—if’ they: both possess 
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the powers for which the public give 
them credit? To be sure, the dif- 
ference between Mr. Kean’s genius 
and Mr. Young's talentis, in our pre- 
sent opinion, enormous. That of the 
one is all fire—while that of the other 
is coldness itself. We shall certain- 
ly be at Drury-lane at this “ great 
union ;” and if Mr. Young should 
rise in our estimation, we will, as 
honest critics, do him justice—ample 
justice, 

The new after-piece of the Two 
Galley. Slaves (brought out on the 
same night that a piece of the same 
name was produced at Covent-Gar- 
den) is a long and rather tedious 
translation, or adaptation, from the 
French. It seems to us very well 
for the summer theatres and minor 
houses to copy the _police-passion 
of the French melodrames ;—but 
when such melodrames come to be 
dragged out to their utmost length, 
on the boards of the larger theatres, 
they become wearisome in the ex- 
treme. The interest of the present 
Folly turns upon a young bridegroom 
being discovered to have the felon’s 
mark on his wrist (which he had 
taken to save a brother).—He is per- 
secuted by a runagate slave from the 
galleys, who recognises him, and who, 

y threats of exposure, for a time 
subdues him to conceal him, and 
evett to wink at his thefts. In the 
end. the bridegroom’s innocence and 
Magnanimity. are made manifest— 
and the vile slave is disgraced. The 
incidents are tediously spun out— 
and we must say, they order these 
things, better at the Old Bailey and 
“Clerkenwell. Indeed, we very much 
dislike this dramatic mixture of 
crime and romance—this “ great 
< » iF) y ‘ 

union” of the Newgate Calendar and 
the Arabian Nights.—If it be con- 
tinued, our remarks and _ strictures 
will) be useless, and Sir Richard 
Birnie shall be your only Aristarch! 
The judge, and not. the critic, must 
take his seat on the bench. There 
will be a full court, not a full house. 
In giving out the play of the night, 
the person announcing it will not 
address. those before fim as “ La- 
dies and Gentlemen,” but as *“‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury.”—-And when the 
trial has taken place, and the verdict 
is brought in, Mr. Terry will, be 
‘found guilty of manslaughter ; Mr. 
“Young will be sentenced to be trans- 


vorted, as the only chance of amend- 
ing him; Mr. Penley, Mr. Barnard, 
and Mr. Carr, will be sentenced to 
so many months in the House of 
Correction :—six will be ordered to 
be publicly, and three privately, 
whipped :—Mr. Cooper will be di- 
rected to pay one shilling and be 
discharged :—And on the next day, 
the Recorder, and not the Critic, 
will make his report—when Mr. 
Kean and Mr. Munden will be order- 
ed tor execution on Monday next! 
What a tide in the affairs of men !~ 
What dramatic justice !—Seriously, 
we should be satisfied if French fa- 
shions in bonnets and dramas were 
copied no longer. Mr. Pocock lives 
—and while he lives, can the lovers 
of melodrames despair ? 

On Thursday the 2Ist, Mr. Bra- 
ham appeared on these boards as the 
Seraskier, in the opera of the Siege 
of Belgrade—and he filled the house, 
as usual, with his voice and the 
public. His style of singing appears 
to us to get more florid every day, 
and in some of his songs it is difficult 
to trace the original air. The song 
of “ My heart with love is beating,” 
which is the Maid of Lodi in other 
words, was the ouly one allowed by 
the vocalist to go alone: the rest 
were but “ the limbs, and outward 
flourishings.” Miss Forde sang weil, 
but not wisely ;—and Madame Ves- 
tris was in petticoats. 

The Provoked Husband has been 
produced with a fine cast, to use a 
dramatic phrase :—EUViston in Lord 
Townley (this is late in the day)— 
Munden in John Moody—Dowton in 
Sir Francis Wronghead—Mrs. Davi- 
son in Lady Townley ! — These names 
would float the heaviest comedy in 
the world! Let the worshippers of 
Munden’s awful visage fancy it 
playing the running and flourishing 
accompaniment to his tongue’s rela- 
tion of the disastrous journey to Lon- 
don!—The family coach turning its 
wheels like a village mill—and Jaden 
after the mode of a baggage waggon ; 
—while his eye rolls as solemnly as the 
wheel itself!— Doll's inducement not 
to ride backwards ;— accompanied 
with a heave of the features utterly 
alarming. The drag of Munden's 
mouth seems all-sufficient for one of 
Pickford’s Vans on the steepest de- 


‘scent!—The Provoked Husbaud is 


an amusing comedy, owing to its 
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happy combination of the elegant in 
comedy with the broad in farce :— 
the alternate scenes of Lady Town- 
ley’s dissipation, and her Lord’s 
graceful correction of it—and of Sir 
Francis Wronghead’s hopeful family, 
relieve each other most happily. We 
see no reason why this sort of comedy 
should not be built for modern use ; 
—we are sure it would /e¢t well. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The Galley Slaves, as we have 
mentioned, live at this house, and are 
perhaps a trifle less tiresome than 
their neighbour; but our objece 
tious are to the genus rather than the 
species. Mr. Kemble’s Slaves ap- 
proach a little nearer towards com- 
mon sense in their language than Mr. 
Elliston’s ; though we are at a loss 
to discover the general necessity 
which appears to exist on the stage 
for melo-dramatic ladies and gentle- 
men to speak in flowery English. 
The two couple of Galley Slaves ab- 
solutely talk sun-flowers and holy- 
oaks to each other. Might not the 
Thous and the Thees be discarded— 
and the language be suffered to be 
more colloquial? —The only per- 
former we liked at either house in 
these pieces was Mrs. Chatterley— 
and she played a young widow in 
white, in a way to make widows 
scarce. 

Miss Lacy has not given up the 
ghost of tragedy yet. We have 
seen her in Mrs. Haller, in the Stran- 
ger, and have beheld her tears—and 
heard her one scream. She has good 
sense,—but none of the fine madness 
of tragic passion. The house seemed 
satisfied :—we were not so.—But the 
play is enough to drive a world to 
drowsy melancholy. Mr. C. Kem- 
ble looked too well for the heavy 
gentleman in hopelessness and hes- 
sians. Why is the Stranger always 
played in those tremendous boots? 
Are they Melancholy’s seven-leagued 
ones?—Mr. Meadows does not en- 
liven the play. 

But the theatre has made one 
triumphant hit; — it has produced 
a powerful and original tragic actress! 
— Miss F. H. Kelly, fromm the Dublin 
theatre, seems likelyto fill up thespace 
80 long left empty by the fatal mar- 
riage of Miss O’Neill—we mean fatal 
as regards the public. The person 
of Miss Kelly (there is a magic in the 


name) is good,—but not very strik- 
ingly fine or graceful :—her face is 
extremely interesting, though far 
from being of that cast which we 
generally look for in tragedy. Not 
that a face is infallible, however 
tragic in its outline, for we all remem- 
ber Miss Dance’s features. The part 
Miss F. H. Kelly selected for her 
debit was Juliet—and the simplicity 
and bashfulness of this character in 
the early scenes render it eminently 
titted for the timidity and confusion 
of a first appearance. Miss F. H. 
Kelly had in some way sent her name 
before her, and there was considera- 
ble expectation amongst those who 
are stage-learned, that she would 
take a flight above the Lacvs and 
Wests of the day. Mr. Macready is 
said to have been her preceptor,— 
and, indeed, we fancy that we detect 
some of his fitful earnestness in 
her occasional manner. The house 
was not very well attended on the 
first night of her appearing,—even 
though her character had forerun her, 
and though the tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet was revived, as John Kem- 
ble was used to revive Shakspeare’s 
plays, with the utmost possible splen- 
dour and care. The pit filled te- 
diously. The boxes did not fill at 
all. But a few scenes convinced us 
that a young lady of surpassing ta- 
lent was before us. She was timid, 
—but not scared from her purpose — 
subdued, but full of purpose. Her 
love scene in the balcony was all pas- 
sion—and the silence of thie house 
gave the moonlight witchery of the 
meeting all its truth and beauty. She 
seemed to lean upon the air—to be 
buoyed up from her lover's arms only 
by the voice which ascended to her. 
Her manner of returning, after the 
brief retirement, and of calling back 
Romeo, was the musie of motion and 
sound!—Her scene with the nurse 
too was delightful,—though remind- 
ing us slightly of Miss O'Neill. But 
her way of uttering the word “ ha- 
nished,” was perfect: — this one 
word so uttered would make her a 
tragic actress in itself. ‘The later 
scenes in the play,—the scenes of 
agony and horror,—were admirably 
played—and the audience, at the ter- 
mination of the tragedy, rose i one 
enthusiastic mass to cheer her sue- 
cess. By this accession to’ the com- 
pany, this theatre has gained more 
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than any theatre has gained since the 
day of Miss O'Neill. As yet we have 
seen her but in Juliet—she will, how- 
ever, very much surprise and disap- 
point us, if she do not realize all that 
is now hoped and said of her in all 
her future characters. Her voice is, 
without exception, the clearest and 


most unaffected we ever heard:—in 
this we cannot be deceived. 

C. Kemble played Ronieo with in- 
finite spirit and grace. The scenery 
is beautiful—and, from the first, 
the house has been crowded nightly. 
Upon what chances does the success 
of a theatre depend! 








REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Musical facts are but scanty at this 
season. We could indeed, anticipate 
a coming festival next week at Cam- 
bridge, where a new Oratorio from 
Dr. Whitfield (ci-devant Clarke) aud 
Miss Paton are to be produced. We 
might fill up with the progress and 
institution of Amateur Concerts in 
sundry places, down to some even of 
no greater extent than the venerable 
town of St. Albans, where we are 
told by the journals that “ the per- 
formances both vocal and instru- 
mental, consisting of the most mo- 
dern works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Rossini, are excellent.” We are 
heartily glad to hear it, for we re- 
joice at the increasing establishment 
of schools for the practice of the art. 
In London too, there is little for us, 
except anticipation. Here, however, 
we may indulge our powers of pre- 
diction. Some material changes will 
happen in the musical world this 
Season. M. Bochsa had last year the 
Covent-Garden Oratorios, aud he 
has them this season. He has also 
taken those of Drury-Lane, at which 
place he is engaged as Director and 
Composer of the music. M. Bochsa, 
we more than suspect, hankers after 
the conduct of the City Amateur Con- 
eerts, which are, it seems, abandoned 
by the committee who managed them 
$0 prosperously—no reason being 
assigned except “ the villainous in- 
constancy of man’s nature.” What 
with teaching, writing, and his post 
as Secretary to the Board of the 
Royal .Academy, this gentleman 
seems to have enough upon his hands, 
prolific as his genius must be allowed 


to be, and industrious, enterprizing,, 


and untired ashe is in body and in 
spizit.. “Too many irons, Se.” is a 
proverb some what stale, but he may 
perhaps turn an eye to it with ad- 
vantage. He is already regarded 
with envy, hatred, malice, and all 





uncharitableness, by a good many 
folks who ought to have better feel- 
ings, and these malignities will not 
be diminished by the display of a tem- 
per that grasps at every thing. We 
wish him well, but to be well he 
must not undertake more than it is 
possible for him to perform satisfac- 
torily to himself and the public. 

But what could the noble com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy be 
thinking about, when they promoted 
to the office of secretary to the 
Board of an Institution, having ob- 
jects purely national for its basis, 
and dependent upon the voluntary 
contributions of the British publie, 
a Frenchman, who can neither write 
nor speak the English language? 
The difficulty the committee labours 
under with respect to the modest dis- 
tance our own professors preserve, 
and the complete knowledge which 
M. Bochsa possesses of the arrange- 
ments made in the French Conser- 
vatoire, will probably be assigned as 
sufficient reasons for this appoint- 
ment. But we are inclined to fear 
the Committee will find, that a- 
mongst the errors they have fallen 
into (we admit principally in the 
ardour of their zeal for the cause) 
this is not the least important. 

At length, we are told, a stand is 
to be made for English music, and 
an endeavour used to exalt the pro- 
phet to the rank and reception of a 
prophet in his own country. A se- 
ries of Concerts for the purpose of 
performing the works of our own 
countrymen, and especially those of 
living composers, and by English 
artists, is to he tried. The scale 
will net be large, the conductors be- 
ing determined to begin warily. 
Res parve crescunt, and we hope they 
will find the adage true. Enough 
has been said in our former reparts, 
we trust, to establish, that there are 
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English composers capable of pro- 
ducing good and original music, and 
that there are English singers quite 
equal to most of foreign growth and 
nurture. Weare sure enough has 
been written to prove, even more sa- 
tisfactorily, that unless due encou- 
ragement be given to some such in- 
stitution as the one to which we 
allude, Engiish art will soon cease to 
survive except in the memory, and 
will certainly be driven out of pre- 
sent competition. We delight in 
Italian music, but we love England 
and Englishmen and Englishwomen 
better still. We believe our own 
country is the birth-place of genius 
as commanding as Italy herself, if 
fair play were shown ; and we do most 
heartily rejoice in this brave stand. It 
will be a reproach to the country, if 
it fail to meet encouragement in a 
degree so extended as to have a title 
to the term national. 

We may now seize the opportu- 
nity afforded us of continuing our 
sketch of the portraiture of Vocal Art, 
which we began in a late number. 

From the great Sopranos (of the 
lesser lights mere perhaps hereafter), 
we descend to the next line in the 
staff, the Counter Tenor. This “ still 
small voice,” it is true, “ makes but 
little noise in the world,” but its 
sounds are not the less worthy of re- 
gard. There was a time, indeed, 
when ministers and plenipotentiaries 
were taken from this race’ of men, 
then degraded in person below the 
whole species only to be exalted in 
condition abeve the greater part of 
it; when one such voice was the 
only emollient that could soothe the 
disposition of one of the most gloomy, 
though not the least powerful of mo- 
narchs; and when another upon the 
portico of his palace paralleled his 
achievements with the marvels relat- 
ed of the ancient sovereigns of the 
Lyre, Amphion, Thebas, Ego, Domum, 
will remain as long as the name of 
Guadagne is held m remembranco—a 
monument either of the arrogance or 
the wit of the Italian, as it shall be 
taken. The Contralto of the present 
day enjoys, however, no such lofty 
distinctions; und though Mr. W. 
Knyvett, Mr. Terrail, and Mr. Evans, 
may raise, and we hope they have 
already laid the foundations of a com* 
fortable fortune, it wiil not be given’ to 
any of these very worthy professors 


either to take a prominent part in the 
conduct of public offices, or to build 
palaces, except, indeed, it may please 
the historical poets or the poetical 
historians of after times, to dignify 
the place Mr. T. holds in the cus- 
toms, and the share Mr. K. has had 
in erecting the Royal Harmonic In- 
stitution, with such superb designa- 
tions. 

Our business is with their singing, 
which is pretty nearly confined (when 
they adhere strictly to their proper 
employment) to glees and part songs. 
Of the three, Mr. Knyvett is perhaps 
the least powerful in voice, if we 
may employ such a term upon the 
falsette, which always seems so feeble 
when heard alone, as to render the 
singer an object of pity to the judg- 
matical and of derision to the igno- 
rant. But he makes up in finish and 
delicacy of manner, what he lacks in 
volume. He is rarely heard alone, 
except at the Concert of Ancient 
Music, where once or twice in a sea- 
son he sings “ Jehovah Crowned,” 
or one of Handel's airs. Mr. Terrail 
has more volume, but less polish and 
sweetness, though an excellent musi- 
cian and an agreeable performer ; but 
his voice is more mixed in quality, 
and he employs his tenor notes with 
more efiect. Mr. Evans comes nearer 
Mr. Knyvett. It is curious, that 
while there is a clear path to fortune 
open to a good bass—and while a 
tenor would not find many compe- 
titors, counter tenors abound, and their 
province is also abridged by the 
occasional employment of females. 
Mrs. Bellchambers is one of these, 
has a good voice, and, under the able 
instruction of Sir George Smart, may 
om make greater way than Miss 

‘enes, a pupil of Mr. Bellamy, who 
has also some fine middle and low 
notes. , 
There .is no department. of Vocal 
Art which appears to have undergone 
a more complete revolution than this. 
Purcell wrote yery much in his 
duetts especially) for this voice ; and 
by their compass and sentiment one 
would be led to'imagine the counter 
tenors of that day had natural voices 
of power and volume.” Next came 
the reign of the artificial counter te- 
nor. it Hande! also eniployed the 
low female voice, or contralto, and 
such songs a8 Return O God of Hosts, 
and, Tien long Eternity, served to 
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immortalize Signora Gallet and Mrs. 
Cibber. Now we have the alternate 
reign of the natural falsetto (to 
speak in good Irish English), as con- 
trasted with the artificial, of whom 
Signor Roselli was (and we hope will 
be) the last England ever endured. 
Its use, however, is almost confined to 
glees, where it flavours the compound 
like perfumes in liqueurs, mixing and 
refining, but scarcely increasing the 
body. When the Italian opera had 
Grassini, she rivalled Billington her- 
self in her zenith ; and perhaps there 
is no voice so beautiful or expressive 
as the legitimate contralto, which has 
the brilliancy of a soprano without 
its shrillness, the mellowness, and 
almost the force of a tenor, without 
its thickness. Miss Hallande should 
be our example, if she were better 
taught, and had confined herself to 
the lower and natural compass of her 
voiee, instead of reaching after the 
higher and false tones of her voce di 
testa. She might have been made 
into a magnificent singer. But when 
will there arise a philosophical teach- 
er of the art? 

As it is, the Counter Tenor makes 
but a slight figure, except in con- 
certed pieces. Nothing solo is written 
for it, except parts of ecclesiastical 
scores, and these principally for Ca- 
tholic worship. Yet to this voice 
must always belong the attributes of 
pathos and delicacy beyond any other. 


Nos. 3 and 4 of Mr. ‘Ries’ Scotch Bal- 
lads, arranged for the pianoforte. No. 3 
is, O saw ye my Father, with variations, 
which are original, though perhaps some- 
what singular. The expression of the air 
is certainly not adhered to, nor is the me- 
ledy..made. sufficiently prominent. With 
this;drawback, some of the variations are 
effective, particularly Nos. %, 4, and 8. 
The subject of No. 4 is, O for Ane and 
Twenty, Tam, arranged as a rondo. The 
introduction is very beautiful, and the 
rondo, although quaint, is animated. 
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Caraju’s favorite Cavatina, O cara 
Memoria, arranged as a Divertimento for 
the pianoforte, by Francesco Lanza, The 
introduction in the style of a prelude is 
in good taste, and the allegro movement 
elegant; many of the passages are, how- 
ever, so much crowded with notes, as to 
cause some little confusion ; particularly in 
respect to rhythm; great attention on the 
part of the performer to the marks of ex- 
pression can only, and then but in a slight 
degree, remedy this defect. 

The Jessamine, a march and rondo for 
the pianoforte, is in a smooth and easy 
style. It has an ad libitum accompaniment 
for the flute, and is a very pretty lesson for 
beginners. 

Mr. Watts has arranged, as duetts, for 
the pianoforte, Haydn’s symphony, La 
Chasse, and four favourite airs from Ross 
sini’s Opera of Tiovaldo e Dorliska. 

Nos. 5 and 6, of Mr. Nicholson's Fun- 
tasias, for the flute and pianoforte. They 
are elegant productions, and calculated to 
give great facility. 

Bolivar’s Triumphal March for the 

pianoforte, by T. Cooke, is bold and spi- 
rited, the melody agreeable and effective. 
The Sunin Clouds of rosy Hue, a notturno 
for two voices, by C. M. Sola, is very 
smooth, and sweet music, simple and sooth. 
ing. 
Three Glees for three, four, and five 
voices, by J. C. Clifion. The first is Bae- 
chanalian, but not so good as the second, 
which is pastoral, and in a sweet madrigal 
style. The third is termed epic, being a 
few lines from Gray’s, Ona Rock, whose 
haughty Brow. It begins with a bass reci- 
tative, followed by a short chorus, when 
the bass again speaks in recitative; then 
follows an allegro, and the glee concludes 
with a cantabile movement. This is written 
for effect, and in the choral parts will pro- 
bably succeed. The “bass recitative sinks 
under the comparison which the mind is 
drawn to institute with Dr. Callcott’s 
splendid openings of a similar cast. _ 

We may close our article with noticing a 
sweet song, the words by Mr. Planche, 7'o 
the Cot of my Love I return'd broken- 
hearted. The air is plaintive, and it is 
altogether superior to the million. 
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Avtuoven from every appearance 
in the political world, we should not 
be. surprised at occurrences. of uni- 
versal and overwhelming interest, 
still it is scarcely possible to conceive 

ers. more , barren of all real intel- 
igence-than. those of the last month. 
Were we indeed disposed. to. sub- 
stitute report for fact, and conjecture 
fer occurrence, our abstract might 


present a varied and diversified as- 
pect. The Congress of Vienna gave 
rise, as might have been expected, to 
a thousand mystifications ; and news 
rolled in upon us, wave after wave, 
each formidable in its approach, but 
breaking into foam as soon as it 
touched the shore. The invention of 
the hour had its intended operation 
on the Stock Exchange, and was 
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either countenanced or counteracted 
by an equally avouched and equally 
foundationless successor. In the 
midst, however, of this mass of fa- 
brications, there is something to be 
found on which we can place re- 
liance, and that something is, we re- 
joice to say, consolatory to the friends 
of Constitutional liberty. In Spain, 
the progress of the Constitutionalists 
has been a series of successes. In 
Catalonia, Mina has more than sus- 
tained his character. By a bulletin 
published at Saragossa on the 28th, 
it appears that he succeeded in storm- 
ing the important fortress of Castle- 
follit, which was defended by nearly 
four thousand men; of these, twelve 
hundred were put to the sword, and 
fifteen hundred made prisoners. The 
assault by Mina’s troops was sup- 
ported by a large train of heavy ar- 
tillery, which did great execution, 
and shielded the assailants from any 
comparatively considerable loss. This 
blow was almost immediately fol- 
lowed up by the total defeat of Que- 
sada at Los Arcos on the 27th, an 
official account of which was pub- 
lished at Pampeluna on the 29th. 
The loss of the army of the faith is 
estimated at 300 killed, and a great 
many wounded, together with a large 
quantity of baggage, arms, and am- 
munition; amongst the slain were 
Redondo, and eleven officers. The 
loss to Espinosa, the Constitutional 
general, was only estimated at fifty 
menu. Quesada’s troops were said to 
be worn out with fatigue, and des- 
titute of all the materiel of an army, 
even to shoes. Quesada, dispirited 
with his defeat, fled into France, aud 
is said to have instantly gone to the 
house of the French general com- 
manding the army of observation, a 
fact pregnant with commentary. In 
consequence of this secession, Ge- 
neral O'Donnell was invited to accept 
the supreme command of the defeat- 
ed army, which he has done. This 
officer, as far as proclamations go, 
has commenced most gallantly. His 
address promulgated to the chiefs, 
officers, and soldiers of the army of 
Navarre, affects to declare the object 
af the Spanish Ultras, and, as doing 
such, is a curious document. “ The 
Regency of the kingdom,” says. he, 
** whom you have sworn to obey, and 
whom you recognise as the supreme 
government during the captivity of 
our well-beloved Sovereign, whom 


God preserve, have ordered me to 
put myself at your head, to direct 
your tried valour, and your efforts, 
towards the sole object of all good 
and loyal Spaniards, which is, to re- 
establish the religion of our fathers, 
degraded and outraged, in all the 
eclat which it possessed, amidst a na- 
tion so justly celebrated for its Ca- 
tholicism—to re-establish our captive 
king, in the free enjoyment and exer- 
cise of his rights, with which the 
fundamental Jaws of the monarchy 
invest him—and to re-establish the 
Spaniards who are friends of peace, 
in the possession of that true liberty, 
of which they have been deprived by 
those who proclaim themselves its 
most zealous defenders. Navarrians 
—in your hands is the liberty of your 
captive king. Spain has her eyes on 
you, and on your valour, which she is 
preparing to imitate. All Europe ad- 
mircs you! !! What encouragement 
for your noble hearts! The general, 
who has the honour to command such 
valiant warriors, wili conduct them 
to victory, or die gloriously in their 
ranks.” Such is the spirit with which 
the new general has commenced his 
command. It remains to be seen 
whether such glowing words will be 
followed up by corresponding actions. 
In the mean time, it is not a little 
curious to see the Regeney, under 
which he boasts his appointment, ad- 
journing their head quarters from 
place to place. Last month they 
were fixed, as was supposed finally, 
at Urgel; from that place they va- 
nished on the 10th ; passed the night 
at Bever, and established themselves 
at Puycerda on the 11th, where they 
now are. The reason for this change 
is said to have been the want of pro- 
visions at Urgel, and the diffieulty of 
supplying that place where the de- 
files are filled with snow. O’Donnell 
seems to have high hopes, if we may 
judge from the followmg extract of a 
private letter, written by him, to a 
friend in Paris, on his departure from 
Bayonne. “I shall set out, my dear 
friend, in two hours; and in three 
days I shall be at my head quarters. 
Notwithstanding what the liberals 
say, things are going on well, very 
well, for. the Royalists in Spam, 

Puycerda, the present seat of the 
regency, is stated to) be full of ultra 
French officers, who joined the Duke 
of Angouleme during, the hundred 
days. The diligences from France 
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are said to be filled with Spanish 
monks, well supplied with gold. A 
journey into France must be rather a 
pleasant trip for the monks, as they 
are stated to leave Spain destitute, 
not only of money, but even of 
clothes. A letter from Bayome also 
states on this subject that a million 
.of frances had just passed through 
that town, being the first portion of a 
considerable sum advanced by the 
French Cabinet to the Spanish Re- 
gency. That the Regency do not 
consider their stay even at Puycerda 
as very certain, may be gleaned from 
the fact that they have sent their fa- 
milies and baggage on to Livia, a 
town which forms the frontier on the 
side of France. It is said to be the 
intention of the Cortes to respect 
the Royal family so long as France 
confines her importations to gold, but 
that the advance of the first French 
soldier will be the signal for extremi- 
ties. Rumour also says, that if a 
legal trial should become necessary, 
ample proofs are forthcoming, both 
against Ferdinand and the Infants. 
In the event of any invasion of Spain, 
the Lisbon Cortes are understood as 
pledged to assist the Constitutional- 
ists, and the Pilofe asserts that the 
command of the Portuguese con- 
tingent has been offered to Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, if their services should 
be rendered necessary. Whether this 
is true or not, it is quite certain that 
a great distrust of the Portuguese 
government exists at Paris. In illus- 
tration of this, we need only refer to 
a fact stated on the authority of the 
Courter Francais, a statement not 
unlikely to be true, when permitted 
to be published by the ministerial 
Censor. M. D. Oliviera, who had 
been formerly ambassador from Por- 
tugal to France, was a few days 
since about to take his departure for 
Lisbon, whither he had been sum- 
moned to take his seat in the Cortes. 
His baggage had been examined, and 
passed the Custom-house at Paris ; 
but the moment he arrived at Havre, 
he was required by the authorities 
there to submit to a fresh investiga- 
tion. There was fio use in appeal or 


remonstrance, his trunks were re- 
éxamined; and various letters and 
manuscripts detained, in defiance of 
his official character! We confess we 
are utterly at a loss how to reconcile 
this conduct with the following state- 
ment from the Diario de Governo 
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(the official paper at Lisbon): “We 
have certain authority for assuring 
our readers that the French Charge 
d’Affaires at this Court has received 
orders from his government to com- 
municate to the ministry that France 
entertains no idea of invading Spain, 
and still less, Portugal. Our Charge 
d’Affaires in London has also been 
informed by Mr. Canning, in the 
name of the British government, that 
the rumour of an invasion of the Pe- 
ninsula is absolutely false.” The lat- 
ter part of this sentence, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, we are 
fully inclined to credit; and, indeed, 
the Ministerial papers here have uni- 
formly asserted, particularly since 
the accession of Mr. Canning to of- 
fice, that nothing short of any at- 
tempt at personal violence towards 
the Royal family of Spain would in- 
duce the interference of England. It 
is also well understood that some of 
the powers at Verona were not quite 
so pacifically inclined ; but the urgent 
remonstrances of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, supported by his great local 
knowledge of the Peninsula, are said 
to have finally prevailed. The Spa- 
nish Constitutionalists are not, on 
the other hand, likely by any violence 
towards Ferdinand, further than they 
have already shown, to afford a pre- 
tence for an invasion— many of them 
have been known publicly to declare 
that they could not have a king who 
suited their purposes better; and, 
indeed, it must be confessed, that few 
of their acts will not find a justifica- 
tion in his conduct. 

In France the public mind seems 
to have been chiefly occupied with 
the elections, which are now going 
on in the different departments. It 
is understood that they are generally 
proceeding im favour of the Ultras. 
The Liberal party have lost M. Ben- 


jamin Constant, one, in pomt of ta- 


lent, of their principal auxiliaries ; 
but such is the reliance which they 
naturally place upon this member, 
that it is understood a vacancy will 
be created by the resignation of some 
silent partizan, for the purpose of his 
re-introduction into the Chamber. 
Messrs. Manuel and La Fayette have, 
however, succeeded in carrying their 
return, against all the influence of 
government. M. Constant was oc- 
cupied, during the elections, m an 
affair equally interesting to himself, 
at least personally; namely, hts 
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trial before the tribunal of the cor- 
rectional police, for an alleged libel 
upon M. Mangin, the Procureur- 
general of the Royal Court of Poic- 
tiers. M. Constant defended himself 
upon two grounds; he first alleged 
that the letter was written by him in 
his character of Deputy, and denied 
the competency of the court to try 
him. This was over-ruled. He then 
proceeded to justify himself on the 
merits. His whole offence, he said, 
consisted in having repelled the im- 
putation which was attempted to be 
fixed upon him—that of seducing, 
and afterwards abandoning, a band 
of unhappy men. He had, he would 
admit, defended himself with warmth 
and freedom, against the attacks 
which had been made upon him; 
but, had he acted otherwise, he 
should deserve the reproaches which 
had been cast- upon him. All ho- 
nourable men in France would ap- 
prove of his conduct, and all generous 
earts would sympathise with his 
feelings. This sympathy did not, 
however, it appears, extend to the 
court, who found him guilty on the 
first count, for a libel on M. Man- 
gin: on the second charge, that of a 
ibel on the President of the court 
and the bench of magistrates, he was 
acquitted. The sentence passed on 
him, was a fine of 500 francs and a 
month's imprisonment. The trial of 
Colonel Fabyier and his alleged ac- 
complices, for having attempted to 
bribe the keeper of the Bicetre to 
connive at the escape of the prisoners 
implicated in the affair at Rochelle, 
was next proceeded in. They were 
all convicted with the exception of 
Colonel Fabvier, and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. The 
French government, after keeping 
Mr. Bowring in prison so many 
weeks, have, at length, thought pro- 
per to liberate him, declaring that 
nothing transpired to compromise 
him. The account given by Mr. 
Bowring himself, whom we have 
seen, as to the treatment which he 
received in prison, all innocent as it 
now appears he was, affords another 
proof, if such were wanting, of the 
comparative humanity of the system 
under: which Englishmen have the 
happiness to live. For the first four- 
teet: days he was in solitary confine- 
ment, au secret, as they call it ; after 
his release from solitude, his change 
does not seem to haye been much 


for the better; as he was condemned 
to associate with the very scum of 
the earth, and had for his more im- 
mediate companion, a wretch, a but- 
cher by trade, and, it appears, by 
nature also, who was convicted of 
the manslaughter of no less than 
three individuals! During his entire 
captivity he was. subjected to the 
tedious and tormenting process of 
interrogation practised by the French 
law. Every question by which it 
was thought possible to compel him 
to criminate himself, in the absence 
of every other accuser, was put to 
him—all his letters, however con- 
fidential, were seized; and the most 
trifling details as to his life, his as- 
sociates, and even his conversations 
when at Paris, minutely investigated. 
Our readers may have some idea of 
the blessing of these inquisitorial 
visits, when they are informed that 
one of them lasted for no less than 
six hours! In vain did the prisouer 
demand to know the crime for which 
he was thus incarcerated—the only 
answer he could obtain was, that he 
was charged with facts, of which he 
would be informed at his trial! At 
length his patience became utterly 
exhausted, and he said to them—* I 
will answer you no more questions— 
you are worse than the familiars of 
the inquisition, whose investigations 
I have seen, and which are equitable 
compared with these—you may do 
with me just what you choose—I 
thought I was in France, but I find 
I am in Tripoli:”—at Jength, when 
every artifice failed, this injured gen- 
tleman was released, after a strong 
remonstrance from Mr. Cannings as 
to his unjust detention.. Mr. Bow- 
ring is a very interesting young man, 
much devoted to literature, and es- 
teemed amongst his acquaintance. 
The real cause for his arrest is said 
to have been an anxiety on the part 
of the Ultra administration, to pe- 
ruse a private dispatch, with which 
he was entrusted, by the Portuguese 
ambassador at Paris to his brother 
diplomatist in London. This they 
of course succeeded in obtaining ; but, 
fortunately for Mr. Bowring, there 
was nothing whatever in It to im- 
plicate him personally. In order to 
show how extensive and how vigi- 
lant is the French, system of espio- 
nage, Mr. Bowring relates, that 
even the company which he’ occa- 
sionally saw at his house in London 
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were known to his prison inquisitors ! 
It seems this gentleman’s taste for 
foreign literature renders his house 
the resort of men of letters, without 
any distinction of country. He has 
just published one volume of Speci- 
mens of the Russian Poets ; and an- 
other is, we understand, forthcom- 
ing. 

The funds in Paris have suffered, 
duriug the last month, considerable 
fluctuation, owing to the varicty of 
reports circulated. The King’s ill- 
ness, and even death, and the an- 
ticipated war with Spain, were of 
course the most prominent. So far, 
however, they appear to have had 
no foundation. The French politi- 
cians begin now to speak of an inva- 
sion on the part of Spain, and some 
discussion on the subject appears to 
have taken place even in the Cortes. 
One member actually proposed in 
that assembly, that a categorical an- 
swer should be demanded from the 
Frenck cabinet, as to whether they 
considered the countries in a state of 
war or not! The proposition, how- 
ever, was negatived. Quesada, tlie 
discomfited commander of the army 
of the faith, has, we observe by the 
Jast accounts, arrived in Paris. 

The news from the Congress of 
Verona is confined to an account of 
the balls, concerts, visits, &c. of the 
august personages with whom that 
place is crowded. Nothing whatever 
of a political nature, which bears the 
stamp of certainty, has transpired. It 
is said, however, and we believe with 
truth, that the Duke of Wellington 
firmly resists any attempt to inter- 
fere with the internal. arrangement of 
Spain ;, and if we are to judge from 
the interchange of familiar private 
visits, his opinions, whatever they 
may be, are not, unacceptable to the 
Northern Autocrat. Amongst the per- 
sonages at Verona who attract most 
interest, we may mention Maria 
Louisa, the Ex-empress of France. 
She is said to have gone to Congress 
to press the operation of the will of 
Napoleon in favour of her son. 
Young Napoleon is not mentioned as 
having accompanied her. He is re- 
presented as possessing very consi- 
derable talents, and evincing a singu- 
lar precocity of mind. We saw not 
long ago a gentleman who was pre- 
sented to him; the litue Ex-emperor 
held out his hand “ right royally” to 
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be kissed, and instantly began a con- 
versation about his regiment of caval- 
ry, making many inquiries as to the 
gentleman's opinion of their ma- 
neeuvres. Whether this child ever 
mount a throne or not, may be pro- 
blematical ; but at all events, he bids 
fair to be the depositary of much 
wealth. Madame Mere (Napoleon's 
mother) has just died at Rome and 
left him nearly a million sterling, in- 
dependent of the large sums which, 
itis well known, he is bequeathed, 
under the will of his father. Cardinal 
Fesch, his uncle, is also understood 
to be immensely rich. 

Mount Vesuvius has been during 
the last month considerably agitated ; 
the explosion from the crater has been 
terrific. 

There is no news of any decisive 
character, since our last, from the 
Morea, except the reported return of 
the Turkish fleet in a shattered con- 
dition tothe Dardanelles. 

In South America, the Brazilians 
have finally shaken off all idea of al- 
legiance to their ancient European 
masters. Some idea may he formed 
of the spirit of the peeple, from the 
fact, that the Prince Regent publicly 
tore the Portuguese cockade trom his 
hat and trampled it under his feet. 
An action is stated to have already 
taken place between two Brazilian 
and two Portuguese frigates, at the 
conclusion of which, the latter were 
compelled to fly. The Regent’s 
coronation, as King of Brazil, was 
expected to take place on the 12th 
of October. The throne of Iturbide, 
the new Emperor of Mexico, is said 
to totter already ; but its possessor is 
brave to a proverb, and, there is no 
doubt, will rather bury himself under 
its ruins than abdicate. The chief 
danger arises from the soldiery, whose 
arrears of pay render them dis- 
contented. They elevated Iturbide, 
and have it in their power to hum- 
ble him ; uncertain, indeed, is the te- 
nure of the monarch who holds his 
crown at the caprice of the military. 

Local politics have caused some 
commotion during the last month 
amongst the good people of Dublin. 
There is an equestrian statue of King 
William III. in College Green, which, 
it seems, it has been theannual custom 
of the Orange Corporators to deck 
out in silken trappings every 4th of 
November. This decoration has 
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been always “ disgracious,” in the 
eyes of the Roman Catholics, and 
Lord Wellesley on this year forbade 
the ceremony, acting on what he con- 
ceived to be the spirit of the King’s 
parting admonition. In this he met 
the zealous co-operation of the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor, who had the statue 
guarded by the police until the omin- 
ous day was over. The consequence 
has been, a meeting of the indignant 
corporators, who passed a sweeping 
vote of censure upon the Lord Mayor, 
not unaceompanied by some signi- 
ficant hints as to the Viceroy himself. 
In addition to all this, the guild of 
merchants, all “ true dlues,” have met, 
and resolved on a petition to Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the Union! 
What could have driven so Quixotic 
a fancy into their heads, it is impossi- 
ble to imagine, unless indeed they 
think that because Ireland’s politi- 
cians proved themselves traders, her 
traders should now in their turn be- 
come politicians. In each event, we 
think the honour to the country likely 
to be equal. 

The Lonnon corporation have been 
rather differently employed during 
the month of November, in proof of 
which we subjoin the following bill 
of fare for the Lord Mayor’s dinneron 
the 9th, which has been published 
officially. 


Imprimis—3,000 pounds of real turtle, 
which will fill upwards of 200 tureens— 
300 dishes of game, hares, pheasants, and 
partridges, &c. &e. and some of the finest 
and rarest species—84 fowls—30 peacocks 
—80 turkeys—34 surloins of beef—24 
stewed rumps of beef—48 hams—60 
tongues—48 large pigeon pies—36 large 
raised pies—48 fish of the finest species— 
28 ragouts—128 jellies, creams, &c. &c. 


large fruit pies—36 lange marrow pud- 
eg sallads — 48 dishes of cu- 


is cookery, each of which would take a 

7 ® (a to describe—100 full-grown pine 
apples—200 poupds of grapes of the finest 
deseription—250 ice creams—and_ pears, 
apples, olives, cakes, and dried fruits, of the 
finest and rarest description. 

The wines provided are of all kinds, 
from hunible Port to imperial Tokay. 
Twelve thousand knives and forks, and six 
thousand plates, are expected to be employ- 
ed upon the occasion, which has occupied 
the whole of Mr. Bleadon's establishment. 


These are studies really fit for a 
corporation, and we earnestly recom- 


mend them to the serious considera- 
tion of our Dublin neighbours. 

The Catholic clergy of Ireland had 
scarcely time to enjoy their triumph 
over King William, when they were 
thrown into an actual uproar by the 
publication of a charge from Doctor 
Magee, the new Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, to the clergy of his diocese, in 
which he says the Catholics ‘ pos- 
sess a church without a religion, and 
the Dissenters a religion without a 
church.” Doctor Magee is an able 
and learned divine ; but the hands of 
Briareus would not suffice to write 
answers to all the assailants which 
this little sentence has arrayed a- 
gainst him. On the other hand, the 
Irish Protestant clergy do not appear 
to be in an over enviable state of tran- 
quillity. There have been several 
county meetings on the subject of 
tithes, which have filled their hearts 
with “ sore misgivings.” Parliament 
wili meet, it is said, early in Fe- 
bruary, when some arrangement upon 
this important subject seems una- 
voidable. 

The Courts have been much oc- 
cupied this term in passing judgment 
upon those who have been convicted 
of libel. Mrs. Wright, Clarke the 
publisher of Queen Mab, and little 
Waddington, are allin prison. The 
latter expiates his political celebrity 
by a year in Cold Bath Fields. The 
Chief Justice seems to have had con- 
siderable suspicions that the interior 
of Waddington’s head was not very 
systematically arranged, an opinion 
in which we believe, he is not sin- 
gular. Mr. Ambrose Williams, con- 
victed of a libel on the clergy of 
Durham, has obtained a rule nisé to 
arrest the judgment. 

When the new Sheriffs were pre- 
sented to the Chancellor to reécive 
the King’s approbation of their ap- 
pointment, his Lordship ereated & 
considerable -senSation, by an ela- 
borate panegyric upon the late Re- 
corder’s humanity. 

The King has spent the last month 
entirely at the pavilion ; some alarm- 
ing rumours were for a time in cir- 
culation about his Majesty’s health, 
which, however, we are happy to 
say, seems now quite restored. 

Nov. 25; 1822. | 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


As the period for the meeting of par- 
liament approaches, and as distress presses 
more heavily upon the landed interest, the 
efforts of the owners and occupiers of the 
soil to attract attention, and to concentrate 
their strength, have become more earnest. 
Some of the weight now begins to shift 
from the overburdened tenant to the land- 
lord. The agriculturists have always been 
considered, perhaps with some truth, as an 
inért body, mindful indeed of their indi- 
vidual possessions, but not politically ac- 
tive for the conservation or protection of 
their common property. With the progress 
of knowledge, however, stirring spirits 
haye arisen, and there are men among 
both the squirearchy and tenantry who 
know how to make the country resound 
with their opinions. Mr. Wesse Hai 
is, perhaps, of all the champions of any 
cause that ever aspired to lead, among the 
most undaunted and the most pertinacfous. 
He has again appeared in the field, and has 
published, through the medium of the 
Farmer's Journal, a very long and argu- 
mentative address, ‘‘ to the Owners and Oc- 
cupiers of Land throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland.” His principles are well 
known, and he has not been driven from 
them. He places the root of the depres- 
sign in an artificial superabundance, created 
by foreign supply. He demonstrates that, 
0 long as such supply continues to be ad- 
mitted, duty free, taxation remaining at its 
Present height, the land owner must sink 
deeper and deeper into ruin. He therefore 
contends for protecting duties, a principle 
which ent recognised last session, 
and he invokes the aid of the entire agri- 
cultural population to act as one man in 

Toclparotlyte st 
te rate—meaning (we 
to that Reed by the aumites at Hender- 
soti’s, at 40s. per quarter on wheat, and a 
rtionate duty on other produce. 

“Whatever truth there may be in Mr. 
Hall's view of the source of di there 
can be little doubt, that he is as wrong in 
the remedy he proposes, and for the sim- 
plest of all possible reasons. Can it be 
supposed that the people of England would 
continue to inhabit the country, if subsist- 
ence were something more than double the 
cost upon the Continent ? The report of the 
agricultural committee has spoken deci- 
Vou. VI.—Mon. Reg. 


sively to this point. It has been likewise 
distinctly stated that no ministry would 
dare to propose,—no parliament entertain, 
such a scale of duties for a moment. It is 
there shown, that whoever could, would 
emigrate. and the committee has fully, 
though tersely, described the destructive 
consequences. The price of British pro- 
duce must either conform to the level of 
the Continent, or he continually liable to 
ruinous fluctuation m price, as necessity 
drives us to open, and policy to close, the 
ports. Nothing that Mr. Hall has said at 
all touches this general and important po- 
sition; and however the agriculturist may 
desire to see himself relieved by a return to 


high prices, we are confident, such means of 


relief will but be rendered the more ineffica- 
cious by any provision (such as a high duty) 
which tends to this object. Whenever the 
ports open, the high price will be brought 
down by an influx of corn, vast in proportion 
to the elevation of price, and the consequent 
depression will be commensurate, both in 
degree and duration, with the temptation 
to import. Such a state of things is of 
all others the most destructive, because it 
leaves neither agriculturist, manufacturer, 
nor merchant, any exact ground for calcu- 
lating the cost or value of his products: it 
must unsettle continually all the relations 
of price, and would be positively intoler- 
able. 

Neither does this argument touch the 
theory which is now daily gaining converts, 
that the most. salutary fi of trade is, to 
purchase at the cheapest market, to which 
end it is indisputable, that commerce should 
be left as free and unshackled as possible. 
We conceive, therefore, that Mr. Webbe 
Hall will not be listened to, when he at- 
tempts to effect a change so contrary 
general truth and general opinion. 

Mr. Western, the Member for Essex, 
takes another ground, which he maintains 
no less strenuously. He has published 
“4 Second Address to the Owners 
of the United Empire,” in a pamphl 
wherein he avers, that the sole cause « 

icultural depression is to be found in 
the effects of Mr. Peel’s Bill, and he pre- 
dicts the utter and inevitable extinction of 
the present race of Landholders. It may 
be doubted, whether the relations of de- 
mand and supply have been naturally af- 
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fected by the contraction of the currency, 
since, by the reduction of value, half the 
capital will carry on the whole trade of the 
country, and the reduction has even pro- 
bably increased the demand ; certainly it has 
that of the manufacturing classes, But when 
Mr., Western computes the loss of pro- 
perty to the debtors of the country, and the 
gains of the creditors by the loans being 
made in one currency and paid in another, 
we think his facts are irresistible. Tt is quite 
clear, that the landlord, or farmer, or 
trader, who borrowed 1002. in 1813, when 
the avetage price of wheat was 140s., if 
called upon to pay in 1822, when the ave- 
rage price of the same commodity will 
probably scarcely exceed the odd 40s. must 
be petevously injured, and there does scem 
to be some force in the argument, which 
requires that the debts of the state, at least, 
should be paid in the same denomination 
of value in which they were contracted. 
But since the creditor, who obtains pay- 
ment, is, in a majority of instances, neither 
the person, nor the descendant of the per- 
son, who lent the money, the rule is liable 
to indefinite modifications, and it must ever 
be a serious and doubtful question, whe- 
ther the commonwealth will not suffer to a 
greater extent by a reduction of its debt 
(either by lowering the term of the prin- 
one or the interest), which must seem 
arbitrary, than by preserving its good faith, 
even at the hazard of paying more than was 
borrowed. 

This could not be, if, as we are assured, 
nothing is left for rent, The only articles 
in the outgoings of a land occupier or owner, 
that have not undergone and are not under- 
going gradual and great reduction, are tax- 
ation and poor's-rate. Rent, tithe, and la- 
bour, horse provender, tradesmen’s com- 
modities, and subsistence, are all lower, 
much lower. Even Mr. Western allows 
that the price of all commodities has 
fallen 35 Ye cent. at least. The natural 
remedy, if it could be accomplished, would 
be the reduction of taxation and the employ- 
ment of our paupers. Taxrtion enters into 
price universally. Taxation incapacitates 
the proprietor from abating his rent ; it pre- 
cludes the clergyman from reducing his 
tithes; it affects in the same manner the 
contmodities of the tradesman and the Ia- 
bour of the peasant. The same may be 
said of poor's-rate. But how is this reduc- 
tion to be made, consistently with the pre- 
servation of our faith with the public credi- 
tor, who cannot be paid even his interest, to 
say nothing of the principal, if any ma- 
terial reduction be effected ? Some other 
steps must be taken before we can be ex- 
tricated from this vicious circle. The 


country has superabundant soil, super. 
abundant labour, and superabundant capi- 
tal, which are the elements, and the only 
elements, of wealth. The problem is, how 
to combine them ; and this, it should seem, 
ought now to be a national consideration. 
In the mean while, requisitions for county 
meetings are on foot in many districts, and 
petitions will probably pour into the House 
of Commons, even more numerously than 
last year. The sey desire among 
agriculturists we believe to be, to confine 
their prayers to the total repeal of the 
duties on malt, or perhaps to require some 
modification of the tithe system. 

There never has been a finer season for 
wheat sowing, which has been accomplished 
well and carly almost universally. The young 
plants look excellently. The continuance 
of warm and open weather, and the rains 
that have fallen, have also improved the 
turnip crop to such a degree, that it is ex- 
pected to hold out far better than was anti- 
cipated. The accounts from Scotland all 
agree, that last year’s wheat harvest will 

rove superabundant, fine in quality, and 
Sudiry in weight. Potatoes are also a very 
lentiful growth. Barley is certainly greatly 
veficient, and the approximation in price to 
wheat has occasioned many to thresh and 
get into the market. is circumstance 
diminishes the appearance of that grain, 
ant leaves a doubt on the mind whether the 
present supply may be considered the na- 
tural, or an artificially reduced, quantity. 
This is a very important question, and one 
which we cannot pretend to solve. At 
resent the number of quarters sent to 
lark-Lane by sea, which is the only re- 
gister affording any means of judgment, 
slight as these means are, is not so vast as to 
indicate a redundant stock. Oats come 
very freely to hand. Notwithstanding the 
considerable growth of the after-grass, the 
price of hay remains high, compared with 
other articles of agricultural produce. In 
some of the counties many farms are left 
untenanted, in Kent especiall ; but so Tittle 
of this abandonment -~ - . 4 pwr 
nizance, that we y doubt it 
yet roceeds to diy ten. At the late fairs 
the depression of stock was general, pe : 
ticularly in the western parts of the king- 
dom. “The fear of the weight of Prete. 
during the winter, for want of employ- 
ment, is every where felt. The prices at 
Smithfield remain nearly the same, ‘the 
market being affected one day a little more 
or a little less than another, by a full or 
short supply, Lincoln’s, Durham's, and 
Hertfurd’s, brought respectively on Mon- 
day 2s. Gd, 3s. Gi. and 3s. JQd. per stone. 
Mutton much the same. 
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COMMERCIAL RE POR ae 
(London, November 21.) 


THERE being nothing this month to 
ynerit particular attention, we proceed, with- 
out further preface, to our usual statements. 

Cotton.—-The demand for cotton in the 
week immediately succeeding the date of 
our last report was brisk and extensive, the 
purchases exceeding 5300 bales. The East 
India cottons were jd. to 4d. higher ; other 
descriptions at the improvement of about 
$d. per Ib. ; nearly the whole were sold in 
bond, viz —600 Pernams, pretty good 11d. 

ll4d. with a few inferior lO3d ; 
9 Paras 6$d. fair; 100 Orleans 74d. or- 
dinary to 94d. and 94d. good ; 260 Bowed, 
Gjd. and Gjd. very ordinary, to 7}d. for 
good ; 1000 Surats, 54d. fair, 53d. and 
6d. good fair, 64d. for good; 3300 Ben- 
gals, 5d. and 5}d. fair, 54d. and 53d. 
good fair, and 53d. for good ; and, duty paid, 
23 West India &$d. to Bid. There was a 
public sale of Boweds and New Orleans, 
906 bales, nearly the whole was with- 
drawn. 

In the succeeding week (to November 5), 
though the advance was fully maintained, 
the. market was more quiet, and the sales 
on a more limited scale, amounting to only 
2400 bags, all sold in bond. The pur- 
chases in the week ending the 12th, were 
only 1700 bags; but still the former prices 
were maintained. They were all sold in 
bond, except 130 Grenada and Cariacou, 
duty paid, fair 83d, and 9d. and good 
fair 94d. During this last week the 
market has been without interest; and 
though ho general reduction in the prices 
can be stated, yet East India descriptions 
may be purchased a shade lower: there 
are, however, no parcels pressing upon the 
market, and of the other descriptions few 
cottons are offering for sale; the purchases 
since our last are about 800 bags, viz. in 
bond; 172 Bowed Georgia fair 7d. and 
744. good fair 7jd. and 7d. ; 16 Orleans 
64d. very ordinary ; 100 Madras 5jd. and 
Gd. good fair: 120 Surats 5}d ordinary, 
to 5;d. fair, and good 6}d.; 200 Bengals 
5d, ordinary, 54d. and 53d. fair, very 
good Gd. and duty paid, 47 Cariacou and 

tahada fair 8id. to 9d. very good 10d. 5 
stained G4d. to 8d.; 120 St. Vincent's good 
fair 9d.; 10 Demerara good stained 7d. 

The Liverpool market has gradually de- 
clined ; the sales in the week ending Oc- 
tober 26, having exceeded 20,000. bags, 
and in that ending November 16, only 
3,500 bags. The sales of the four weeks 
were 38,500, and the arrivals 27,249 bags. 

Sugar.—The market has not been fa- 
vourable for the four last weeks. At the 
end of October, the prices indeed kept up, 
but the purchases were very inconsiderable, 
and the roarket heavy. e holders, how- 


ever, did not press sales. The demand 
for refined goods was slack, and_ prices 
almost Is. per cent. lower, ordinary large 
lumps at 77s. a few rather extensive 
contracts for crushed at 36s. to 39s. Mo- 
lasses 30s. to 30s. Gd. 

In Foreign sugars there was a material 
improvement; good yellow Havannah 26). 
fine 30s. and nearly 1200 chests stated to 
be sold; the brown qualities were also 
higher; in white there was no alteration in 
the prices, but rather more demand both 
for Havannah and Brazil descriptions. 

The sales in the following week were 
still on a limited scale, only that on the 
Ist of November, towards the close of the 
market, several parcels were taken at ra- 
ther better prices. These purchases, how- 
ever, were not followed up, the buyers be- 
ing deterred from coming forward, on ac- 
count ef the accumulation of the stock, 
only 6000 casks less than at the same date 
last year, and also on account of the great 
reduction in the weekly deliveries from the 
warehouses. Refined goods were heavy, 
and in most instances a decline of Is, to 2s. 
was submitted to. The demand for ex- 
port had become very limited, on account 
of the advanced season, and the grocers 
purchased for home consumption on a very 
limited scale-—Molasses steady at 30s. 
During the fortnight ending the 19th, the 
market continued languid, and the prices 
declined about 2s. per cwt. On Friday 
the 16th there was a sale of 363 hogsheads 
of Trinidad sugars ; low brown 50s. Gd. to 
52s. the remainder 55s. to 64s, Gd. 

The refiners evinced a greater disposi- 
tion to effect sales last week, on account 
of a small accumulation of stock, yet there 
was little alteration to notice in the prices, 
and lumps were in some request.—Mo- 
lasses were in considerable demand at 20+. 
Gd. to-day 30s.—85 puncheons Trinidad 
Molasses, on Friday, sold 24s, and 24s. Gd. 
for very good quality. 

By public sale last week, nearly 200 
chests Brazil sugars met with few buyers; 
one lot soft yellow sold at 23¢.; the re- 
mainder, ordinary and good brown, all taken 
in at 20s. to 22s. Gd. 


Average prices of raw sugars from Ga- 


zette 
Cate: BB .oc dod dee’ 32s. 44d. 
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Coffce.—The market, which we stated to 
be in a depressed state at the date of our 
last report, continued to be extremely lan- 
guid for a considerable time, and prices de- 
clined- In the week from Oct. 29, to Nov. 
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5, the quantity brought forward by public 
sale consisted of 954 casks and 484 bags, 
and such was the heavy state of the mar- 
ket, that a considerable proportion was 
taken in: the Demerara and Berbice, being 
much wanted by the grocers for the home 
consumption, sold freely, and at rather 
higher prices: all other descriptions were 
exceedingly heavy, and rather lower. Good 
ordinary coloury St. Domingo in bags, 
mixed and a little broken, seld at 98s. ; 
the casks were taken in at 97s. 

On the 5th, there were four public sales 
of Coffee, 602 casks and 472 bags, consist- 
ing of a great variety of Coffee, and some ex- 
tensive fine parcels both of Jamaica and of 
Berbice: a parcel of St. Domingo and 
Porto Rico Coffee forming a complete 
criterion of the market; the ordinary de- 
scriptions of Jamaica 2s. lower, good ordi- 
nary Jamaica coloury and sugary, sold at 
94s. ; good ordinary broken, 90s. ; fine or- 
dinary, a little brown colour, sold at 103s. 
and 104s.; good and fine middling exten- 
sively at 132s. a 134s. : and fine or- 
dinary Porto Rico, 99s. @ 100s.; good or- 
dinary St. Domingo in casks taken in at 
97s. a 97s. Gd. ; fine ordinary in bags sold 
at 99s. Generally the Coffee market was 
2s. a 3s. lower than on the preceding Tues- 
day; and, from the highest prices about a 
month ago, 10s. per cwt. lower on all de- 
scriptions of British plantation: the Fo- 
reign had not fallen in proportion. 

In the following week the public sales con- 
sisted of 976 casks and 1,361 bags. British 
Plantation and Porte Rico sold at a fur- 
ther decline of 2s. and St. Domingo full 1s. 
per cwt. lower. The market was consi- 
derably affected by the public sales declared. 
On the 12th, there were three sales, 372 
casks, 28 bags, chiefly Jamaica descrip- 
tions; the whole sold heavily at a further 
reduction of 2s. a 3s. per cwt., making a 
decline in the ordinary descriptions ~ of 
Coffee, 4s. a 5s. per cwt., and in the fine 
2s. a 3s. per cwt. within the week; good 
ordinary Jamaica, 90s.; good ordinary 
coloury, 91s. ; fine ordinary, 95s. a 99s. 
tid.; middling, 127s, @ 127s. 6d.; good 
middling, 130s. 6d. 

The following is the latest report of the 
market, being that of the 19th. 

The public sales of coffee after Tuesday 
last week were considerable, 632 casks and 
2,149 bags; the British Plantation descrip- 
tions supported the previous currency: the 
St. Domingo sold 1s. a 2s. lower, ordinary 
to good ordinary, 92s. a 94s. 6d. Yester- 
day, oa agcount of rather favourable re- 
ports by the Flanders mail, the request re- 
vived, and fer good ordinary St. Domingo 
in bags, 96s. was realized. At the public 
sales last week, 1704 bags Cheribon Coffee 
sold, ordinary brown 90s. a 92s. ; good or- 


inary, 93s, ; i . 
Pog good ordinary pale, 95s. a 


There were two public sales this fore. 
noon, 139 casks 120 bags Berbice and Ja- 
maica Coffee, which went off at nearly the 
previous currency ; good middling Berbice, 
130s. ; fine ordinary grey taken in at 116s. 
a 118s.; good middling Jamaica sold low, 
124s.: 13 casks 212 bags St. Domin 
suld nearly 2s. higher than on Friday, fully 
recovering the prices of this day week, good 
ordinary 94s. 6d. a 95s. 6d.; fine ordi- 
nary 96s. 6d. The prices of Coffee may 
be stated nearly the same as on Tuesday 
last, with the appearance of an improving 
demand. 

Tallow.—The price of Tallow, after hav- 
ing been maintained for some time (except- 
ing a temporary depression on the 4th inst.) 
began to decline after the 8th, and a very 
great change has now taken place. Last 
week one of the monied men for the ad- 
vance declared his determination to effect 
sales of his stock remaining on hand, re- 
ported to the amount of about 5,000 
casks, which offer not being immediately 
closed with by the other speculators, the 
whole was disposed of to the most eminent 
importers of Baltic produce, and who 
have sold largely parcels for arriyal: as 
this sale gives to the latter the opportunity 
of throwing more Tallow on the market, 
and aiding the speculation for the decline, 
it has produced a great change, particular- 
ly when joined with the fact of the misun- 
derstanding among the speculators. Seve- 
ral parcels of yellow candle Tallow were 
yesterday sold at 40s. ; to-day, the 19th, the 
market is still lower, 40s. a 39s. 

Oils have of course been affected by the 
Tallow market. Greenland has now fallen 
2/. tq 3; and owing to the mild season 
few parcels have lately been sold. All 
other common Oils are heavy and lower. 
By public sale, the 13th inst. 105 tuns pale 
Southern Oil, 24/. to 254. 15s. } 

Tvbacco.—There is. more business doing 
in Tobacco; it is calculated that nearly 
1,000 hhds. have changed hands, chiefly 
fine descriptions, which are scarce, 
demand for the French market. 4 pub- 
lic sale this forenoon, 17 hhds. St. Domin- 
go, only two or agak t “ee - and at 
very high prices, - a 188d. 

Tver heondys and Hollands.—There 
is some bustle in the market, on account of 
Brandies being quoted considerably higher 
in France: an improvement of Id. per 
gallon must be quoted here, and more busi- 
ness doing: a parcel, old landed, favourite 
mark, sold at 3s. 2d. For Rums there is 
rather more enquiry, but the purchases reé- 
ported are at prices a shade lower.—In 
Geneva there is no alteration. = 

Spices.—E. I. Company’s sales, Nov. 11. 
Saltpetre, 1,000 tons Company’s sold, 23s. 
Gd. a 26s, 6d. ; do. Private Trade, 23s. 6d. 
a 26s. 6d. ; Pepper, 540 bags, Company's 
Black, 6d. @ Gjd.; 980 bags scratched ; 
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do. 4,650 Private Traile, 5d. a 62d.; Cin- 
namon, 364 bales, Ist quality, 7s. Id. a 
7s. 2d.; 186 scratched; do. 48 do. 2d 
do. 5s. 7d.; 502 scratched; do. 289 do. 
3d do. 4s. 7d. a 4s. 10d.; 96 scratched ; 
Cloves, 12 bags, 4s. a 4s. 2d.; Mace, 74 
casks Ist quality, 5s. 2d. a 5s. 4d.: 35 do. 
2d do. 4s. 7d. a 4s. 11d.+; 88 do. 3d do. 
3s. 10d. a 4s. 4d.; Nutmegs, 352 casks, 
ungarbled, 3s. Id. a 3s. 2d.3 154 scratch- 
ed; Cassia Lignéa, 7/. 5s. a 81. Qs. ; 
Cassia Buds, 17/. 5s. a 187. 1s.; Ginger, 
- ; Sago, 46s. a 49s ; Oil of Cassia, 5d. 
a 6d. 





Foreicn ComMMERCE. 

Riga, 31st Oct.—Tallow. The prices 
are merely nominal ; viz. white crown can- 
dle tallow. 110 r.; yellow ditto, 112; soap 
tallow 100.— Flax has maintained its prices: 
the last purchases were on the following 
terms, Thiesenhausen and Druiana Rack- 
itzer, 44 to 45 r.; Badstub cut, 38} to 
39 r.; Risten Threeband, 30 r. ; tow 114r. 
—Hemp of all kinds is nearly sold, Pass 
entirely so, yet without much influence on 
thé prices last paid; viz. clean, 101 r.; 
Ukrame Outshot, 87 r.; Polish ditto, 88 ; 
Ukraine Pass, 85; Polish ditto, 87 r.; 
Torse, 45 r.—Seed. ‘The importation of 
sowing linseed is estimated at 30, or 35,000 
barrels, which will not hold long at the 
present prices, viz. 74 to 7r. especially as 
it does not appear that we are likely to 
have much farther supply.—Sa/t. Scanty 
importation and brisk demand have caused 
a rise in the prices of some descriptions ; 
Viz. St. Ubes to 78 r. ; Liverpool to 70r. ; 
rock-salt to 105 r. 

Hamburg, 9th Nov.—Cocoa is rather 
more steady in ptice.—Cofie. Though 
very little has been doing this week, yet the 
ptices of good and perfectly clean qualities 
have been fully maintained.—Gum Senrgal 
has been more in demand, and the prices 
have improved ; but dye goods in general 
have but a very limited sale —Spices. 
There is ho demand for pepper; but many 
orders for pimentd; East India ginger 
maintains its price, inferior 4d., middling 
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44d., best 44d.—Rice is still in request. — 
Tobacco. Prices and demand as before.— 
Tea. 350 quarter chests of Campoy and 
Congou ; about 600 chests of various sorts 
of green teas have arrived from Phila- 
delphia.— Sugar. Hamburg refined have 
been but little enquired for this week, and 
may perhaps be purchased a trifle lower ; 
treacle is unchanged. Except some small 
parcels of fine white Havannah at 10d. and 
very white Bahia at 8d. to 8}d., there 
have been but few purchases of raw sugars, 
and the prices have consequently declined a 
little. 

Amsterdam, 9th Nov.—Cotton and To- 
bacco in little demand, and prices dull.— 
Coffee, in two auctions of fine West India 
descriptions this week, the prices again de- 
clined; for Surinam in bales 15% stivers, 
ditto in barrels 154 stivers ; middling Che- 
ribon has been sold at 12} stivers, and may 
still be had at that price.—Spices. Pepper 
and pimento not only maintain their prices, 
but the latter has been sold at 3 to 4 florins 
higher.—Rice of the best quality is in 
good demand ; fine white Carolina is held 
at 44 to 45 sch. Flemish.—7va is in re- 
quest only for small parcels, and the prices 
hardly keep up.— Sugar, raw seems to have 
fallen to the lowest point, as all the parcels 
now in the market are firm in price ; viz. 
fine brown Surinam 63d., yellow and bright 
yellow 7d. to 74d.; fine Havannah, 7d. to 
8d. ; refined goods are dull, as the shipping 
season is drawing to a close, and orders 
sensibly decrease.—Dyc Goods in general 
in good request. A large parcel of Indigo 
has been bought by one of our houses at 
the current price.—-Dye Woods, especially 
St. Martin’s, niuch enquired for; many 
orders are also relive’ for Shumac, in 
consequence of which all these articles 
maintain their prices. 

France.—The purchase of foreign to- 
bacco for the use of the royal manufac- 
tories, which was fixed for the 26th of No- 
vember, must be delayed, because the sam- 
ples have not arrived in time. The Ith 
of December is the day now fixed for re- 
céiving proposals, front 10 to 12 o’clock. 
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toms, and Habits of Bengal. In one Vo- 
lume, 8vo. 

The Fourth Volume of the Preacher, or 
Sketches of original Sermons, chiefly se- 
lected from the Manuscripts of Eminent 
Divines of the last Century, for the Use of 
Lay Preachers end Young Ministers; to 
which is prefixed, a familiar Essay on the 

ition of a Sermon,—a Letter toa 
Y Minister on Preaching the Gospel, 
ar 3 eo 
Mr. J. Major's highly Ilustrated Bdi- 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


tion of Walton and Cotton’s Angler, with 
the various River Fish given in the highest 
style of Wood Engraving, from original 
Paintings by A. Cooper, Esq. RA. and 
Mr. W. Smith ; besides a great variety of 
other entirely novel Embellishments. 

Quotations from the British Poets, being 
a Pocket Dictionary of their most admired 
Bar alphabetically arranged. 

A Collection of Poems on various Sub- 
jects. By Helen Maria Williams: with 
some Remarks on the present State of 
Literatute in France. 
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A Letter to Mr. Canning, on the Com- 
mercial and Political Resources of Peru ; 
setting forth the Claims of that Country 
to be recognised as an Independent State. 

The Past and Present State of the Agri- 
culture of the County of Surry. By James 
Malcolm. 

Travels through the Holy Land and 
Egypt. By William Rae Wilson, of Kel- 
vinbank, North Britain. In 8vo. Llus- 
trated with Engravings. 

Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, and 
Religious, comprising the following Sub- 
jeets; Education, Religion, National Cha- 
racter, Church Establishment, Tithe. 
Church of Rome in Ireland. Presbyterian. 
The Union, Rebellion, &c. &c. By John 
O'Driscol, Esq. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Boinbay. Vol. III. In 4to. with nu- 
merous Plates. 

The Family Shakspeare. By Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. FRS. and SA. A new 
Edition, in Eight Vols. 8vo. large Type. 

The History of Scotland, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans, till the Union with 
England. With Six Hundred Questions 
as Exercises. By Daniel Macintosh. In 
i2mo. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 

The Work Table, or Evening Conver- 
ations; designed for the Improvement and 
Instruction of Young Persons. By Miss 
E. A. Soutter. In T'wo Volumes, 12mo, 
to be Embellished with an elegant Frontis- 


piece. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord John 
Russell. In 8vo. 

The History of England. By Sharon 
Turner, FSA. . Vol. III. in 4to.3; em- 
bracing the Middle Ages. 

A Work upon the Trees and Shrubs 
that will live in the open Air of Great Bri- 
tain throughout the Year; to consist of 
Coloured Figures and Descriptions, under 
the Title of Dendrologia Britannica. By 
Mr. Watson, of Hull. 

The Confederates, a Story, in Three Vo- 
lumes. 

The Loves of the Angels, a Poem. By 
Thomas M ore. In 8vo. 

Illustrations of Mr. Moore’s Loves of 
the Angels, from Designs by R. Wes‘all, 
Esq. engraved by Mr. Charles Heath. 


A Volume of Sermons by the Rev. Sa- 
muel Clift, of Tewkesbury. 

The First Number of Mr. Fosbrooke’s 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities and Elements 
of Archeology, dedicated by permission to 
His Majesty: the first Work of the kind 
ever edited in England. 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy, adapted to Practice, and to the 
purposes of Elementary Instruction, By 
Edward Riddle, Royal Naval Asylum, 
Greenwich. 

A new Edition of the Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth. Two Volumes are finish- 
ed at the Press; and the Third is far ad- 
vanced. The Volumes are entirely new 
arranged; and will be accompanied by 
proper Indexes, 

A separate Volume of the Progresses of 
King James. By Mr. Nichols. 

Zaphna, or the Amulet, a Hindoo Tale, 
in Verse. By Miss Isabel Hill, Author of 
the Poet’s Child, a Tragedy, &c. 

The Life of the Rev. Arthur O’ Leary, 
&c. &c. Including much Historical Anec- 
dote, Memoirs, and many hitherto unpub- 
lished Documents, illustrative of the Con- 
dition of the Irish Catholics during the 
Eighteenth Century. By the Rey. Tho- 
mas R. England. In 8vo, 

A General History of the County of 
York. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LLD. FSA. FRS. Complete in Two Vo-~ 
lumes, folio. Handsomely printed on fine 
demy paper, and the large paper Copics on 
pt a drawing paper. With Plates 
engraved from beautiful Drawings, by. 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq. RA., and the Ars 
chitectural Subjects by Mr. Buckler, in the 
very best Style of the Art; and Wood-cut 
Vignettes by Mr. Branston. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1823. Vol. VII. Containing 
Memoirs of celebrated Men who have died 
in 1821-22. , 

A Portrait of Mrs, Hannah nee i 
a Painting by H. W. Pickersgill, i 

ny wa Spain and Portugal, by the 
Marchese Pecchio, an Italian Ecclesiastic, 
containing some valuable Information on 
the Civil and Political State of the Penin- 
sula; Pictures of Manners and Customs, 
&e. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Fine Arts. 

Tilustrations of the Works of the Rev. 
Geo. Crabbe. 52 Plates by Heath, from 
Designs by Westall, foolscap 8vo. 2]. 2s. 

Portraits of the British Poets. Parts 
16 and 17, containing Sidney, Spenser, 
Quarles, Parnell, Fenton, Booth, Herbert, 
Godolphin, Shadwell, Cibber, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, and Bishop. On royal 8vo. 14s. 
Proofs on India Paper Super Royal 4to, 284, 


‘ o 


Views in Switzerland, drawn from Na- 
ture by G. Bourgeois; and on Stoney 
by Aglio. No 1. Folio, on India Paper. 8s. 

The Forest illustrated, in a Series of Li~ 
thographic Drawings by Calvert. Folio. 
No. I. 10s. ' ‘i si He 

The History England, from: the First 

e Hi of | ithe 
Invasion by the Romans.to the End of the 
Reign of George ILI. forthe. Use of Young 
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Persons. By Mrs. Markham, 2 Vols, 12mo. 
Price 16s. 

Remarks on the Usefulness of Classical 
Learning. ‘By James Beattie, LLD. a 
New Edition, royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Wanostrocht on the British Constitution, 
12mo. Price 12s. boards. 

History. 

History of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal. By Robert Southey, Vol. 1. 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Mrs. 
Catherine Cappe. Written by herself, 8vo. 
Price 12s. 

Miscellaneous. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

A Second Series of the Curiosities of Li- 
terature. By J. D’Israeli. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
ll. 16s. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and 
the Character of Petrarch, with Transla- 
tions, 8vo. 12s. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry; illus- 
trated by Experiments, and Copper Plate 
Engravings of Chemical Apparatus. By 
Samuel Parkes, FLS. FSA. foolscap. 7s. 

An Essay on the General Principles and 
Present Practice of Banking in England 
and Scotland. By T. Joplin. 2s. 6d. 

Forget me not, a New Almanac, with 
Engravings. 12s. 

The Cento; a Selection of approved 
Pieces from Living Authors, small 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Golden Ass and Philosophical 
Works of Apuleius. Translated by Thos. 
Taylor, Esq. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

The Napoleon Anecdotes. Part IT. 2.6d. 
with a beautiful Portrait of the Empress 
Josephine. 

Novels and Tales. 

A New England Tale, reprinted from 
the Second American Edition, 12mo. 6s. 

Isabella ; a Novel. By the Author of 
Rhoda, &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. Wi. 4s. 

The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, 
Mariner. 5s. 6d. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists; Vol. 8 ; 
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containing the Man of Feeling, and Julia 
de Roubigne by Mackenzie, Price 3s. 
boards. 


Poetry. 

Werner; a Tragedy. By Lord Byron, 
Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron; a 
New Edition, in 4 Vols. 8yo. with a Por- 
trait. 2/. 2s. 

Gems from the Antique, with Illustra. 
tions. By the Rev. George Croly, foolscap 
Svo. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Gonsalvo ; a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

The Poetical Works of the Rey. George 
Crabbe. 5 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s, 6d. 

Ditto 8 Vols. foolscap &vo. 2/. 


Voyages, §c. 

Letters from Mecklenburgh and Holstein, 
comprising some Account of the Free Ci- 
ties of Hamburg and Lubeck. Written 
during the Summer of 1821, by Cieorge 
Downes, AB. late of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. 8vo. with 3 Engravings. 10s. 6d. 

Notes during a Visit to Mount Sinai 
and Jerusalem. By Sir Frederick Henni- 
ker, Bart. 8vo. 

Expedition of Ismael Pacha to Dongola 
and Senaar. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Letters from America, containing Ob- 
servations on the Climate and Agriculture 
of the Western States, the Manners of the 
People, the Prospects of Emigrants, &c. 
By James Flint. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

The History of Modern Wiltshire, Hun- 
dred of Mere. By Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 
Folio. 3/. 13s. Gd. Large Paper, 61. (is. 

A Journey to the Two Oases of Upper 
Egypt. By Sir Arch. Edmonstone, Bart. 
Svo. 12s. 

Ancient Manners and Customs in Mo- 
dern Italy and Sicily. By the Rev. J. 
Blunt. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Description of the Ruins of an Ancient 
City, discovered near Palenque, in the 
Kingdom of Guatimala, in Spanish Ame- 
rica. ‘Translated from the Original MS. of 
Captain Don Antonio del Rio. dto. with 
Plates. 1/. 8s. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 


FOR OCTOBER, 1822. 
GENERAL 


THIs month has been: remarkably wet, 
windy, and overcast ; the quantity of rain 
caught in the pluviameter near the ground 
amounts to 63 inches in depth. With the 
ex¢eption of last December, which must be 
still in the recollection of those who pay 
any attention to meteorology, more rain 
fell here this month than in any other 
during the last seven years. ; 

“The time that the rain was falling is 
equal to ten days and nights; but it has 
rained’ more or less on 28 days of this 


Naval Academy, Gosport. 


REPORT. 
month. The prevailing SW. winds brought 
up a continual flow of turbid vapour from 
the Atlantic Ocean, over which the atmo- 
sphere no doubt met with great perturba- 
tions, for even here we had strong gales. 
with frequent storms, from that point of 
the compass on five different days, and 
more than two-thirds of the above quantity 
of rain. 

The fluctuations of the barometer are 
almost incredibly numerous ; and although 
the aggregate of the spaces described by 
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the rising and falling of the mercury is not 
great for a very wet and windy month, yet 
the changes in the barometrical column 
amount to 31, which are equal to a daily 
change. 

The upper currents of air, which on se- 
veral days passed over us at right angles 
with the lower winds, produced much sheet 
lightning from the passing clouds in the 
evenings, which sometimes had a pretty 
effect in the bright moonlight. The mean 
temperatures of the air and spring water 
are now nearly similar, and about two- 
thirds of a degree higher than in October 
1821. In consequence of the prevailing 
vapour and warm winds, the present month 


has been temperate (excepting three or four 
mornings, when hoar frost appeared before 
sunrise), yet not wholesome, from the ge- 
neral humidity and impure state of the 
lower stratum of air. 

The atmospheric and meteoric pheno- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
tion this month, are one anthelion, one 
solar and three lunar halos, sixteen me- 
teors, five solar and two perfect /unar 
rainbows, lightning in the evenings of the 
3rd, 4th, 6th, 12th, 19th, and 20th, and 
10 gales of wind, or days on which they 
have prevailed, namely, 1 from NW. 2 
from N. 2 from SE. and 5 from SW. 


DAILY REMARKS. 


October 1. Calm and overcast with Cirrostratus 
in the day: light rain by night. 

2. AM. as the preceding, and two winds, the 
Ly one from SW.; PM. rain at intervals. 

3. AM. fogvy and overcast, and some light rain ; 
PM. two winds at right angles, and fine, except 

bout two hours in the evening, when large and 
ofty Cirrocumuli sprang ap around the horizon, 
and discharged their electrical contents—the light- 
ning passed off to the NE. 

4. Avery heavy dew early, and foggy most of 
the morning, succeeded by Cirrostrati, which 
swept the earth in their passage: sunshine early 
In the afternoon, when an Anthelion was observed 
in a dense Cumulostratus cloud about N. by E. 4 E. 
opposite to, and of the same altitude as the sun: 
PM. lieht rain at intervals, two winds, and much 
lightning from the passing clouds in the evening. 

AM: fine: PM. heavy rain, with aSouth West 
wind. 

6. Sunshine and a brisk westerly gale in the 
morning; PM. overcast with Cirrostratus, beneath 
which low and black thunder clouds passed from 
SW., and discharged a few flashes of fiehtning in 
the evening, followed by rain. About 3 o’clock, 
PM. a faint rainbow appeared, nearly half of it 
towards the North was not painted on any visible 
cloud, vet the prismatic colours In that part (a 
light blue sky) were perfect, though faint, com- 
pared with the other part of the bow in the passed 
off Nimbus, the sun at the same time shining in a 
clear space. 

7, Overcast nearly all day: rain and a gale from 
SW. by night. 

8. A stormy morning, and a continuation of the 

le: PM. fine, and mostly a clearsky—3 meteors 
o the evening, one of which at 1] o’clock passed 
orer in a NW, direetion, and in its descent exhi- 
bited nearly the same colours and appearance usa 
sky-rocket. 

¥. AM. sunshine, and low passing beds of Cir- 
rostratus: PM. rain. 

10. A fine morning: showery and windy in the 
afternoon; andaclear sky and 2 meteors by night. 

ll. Aslight hoar frost before sunrise, followed 
by a fine day, with the exception of a light shower 
at noon: overcast by night, 

12. Fair, with the lighter modifications, and pre- 
vailing Cirrocumuli, with two winda, the upper 
one from SW.—the crossing of these winds pro- 
duced lightning from the passing clouds for 3 
aoaee in the evening: rain at intervals in the 
Night. 

8. Rain throughout the day, anda gale from 
SW., then from NW.—the barometer sank during 
the former enie, and rose rapidly with the latter: 
a Sent night, and one bright meteor to the south- 
ward, 

14. Fair, with a cold northerly cale—immediately 
after sunset a condensation of the atmospheric air 
in the rooms without fire commenced, and in- 
creased with he cold, and by 9 o'clock PM. the 
Strenis of water fan copiously down the inside 
of the windows: this appears to arise from the 
cold current witheut ruching in upon the con- 
fined and warmer air in the rooms, when dew is 
evidently formed on the glass windows (as 
colder and more transparent than any ot part) 
in the same mauher as ju the open aif after the 


stin’s rays are withdrawn from our view. A clea 
sky by night, followed by hoar frost. 

15. Foegy early, succeeded by a rainy day and 
night, and variable winds. 

16. Rainy and Overcast; and windy by night. 

17. Agale from the North, with low scud till 
midnight, when it cleared up. 

18. Hoar frost early, succeeded by a sunny day, 
with light variable winds: rain by night, when the 
maximum of temperature of the air for the last 24 
hours occurred, being the first time this autumn. 

ly. A wet day and night, with but little inter- 
mission, and a gale from SW, in which quarter se - 
veral flashes of lightning were seen between 7 and 
So’clock. A rainbow at mid-day. 

20. A continuation of the gale, and a very stormy 
day: lightning from the passing clouds in the 
evening, and some showers ip the night. 

21. Sunshine and showers at fetervals, and two 
rainbows. A perfect Lunar Iris uppeared here to 
the NE. in a black passing rain-franght cloud, at 
five minutes before 7 o’clock, PM.; its diameter 
along the earth’s surface measured 81° 34’, and its 
apex was upwards of 26° above the horizon, while 
the moon's altitude wus only 74°, and her distance 
westward of the meridian 29°; the moon not 
having come to her first quarter, and her light con- 
sequently faint, no prismatic colours were ob- 
served in this iris. Showefs in the night, with 
broad sheets of lightning; one of the flashes was 
near, had a blaish tinge, and smelt very sul- 
phureons : besides these phenomena, tWo meteors 
were seen between the showers. 

22. Fair, with Cumuli in the day, an: pects of 
Cirrostratus, with much dew in the afte. om 
10 till 12 o'clock PM. a low arc of light appeared 
about 16° on each side of the maguetie North; 
during which time six meteors fell nearly pexpen- 
dicularly in that quarter—this light my have been 
a falut appearance of the Aurora Borealis : 

23. Overcast aud windy in the day: heavy rain 
and a gale from SE. by night. 

24. A continuation of the gale, with rain most 
of the day and night. 

25. A fine day, with Cumuli, and the lighter mo- 
difications of clouds: adeny night. cs 

26. Sunshine and a limmid air: heavy rat in 
the afternoon and evening. At7 hours PM, aper- 
fect Lunar /ris appeared to the northward in a 
passing Nimbus—the moon’s altitude being up- 
wards of 30°, the diameter of the iris was small, 
“ wy ex low. as fewar E rai 

27. ne sunny day, xcept a few drops of rain 
at 3 hours PM,, when a perfect rainbow appeared 
with vivid colours to the NE. : a very white moon- 
light, and occasional rances of light and 
lofty Cumuli, which is not common after sunset. 

23. As the preceding day nearly, with the addi- 
tion of a solar halo, and tearly opposite winds : 
overeast and rain by : when thé mazrimum 
saopasetune of the air for the last 24 hours oc- 
curred. 

29. Overcast and light variable winds by day: 
cloudy bv night, and some light rain. 

- 80. AM. and overcast; light rain in the 
aftewioon—a five Moonlight, a lunar halo, and 
much dew. 

3h AM. fair: PM. t—thunder clouds 
about in the night, and a little light rain. 
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Kept at the Observatory of the Naval Acade my, Gosport. 


The units under ** Clouds” represent the days on which each modification ofc loud has appeared. 
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The observations in each line of this Table, under Barometer, Thermometer, Wind, and | Rain, are 
for a period of 24 hours, begiuning at 8 AM. 














RESULTS. 
{ Maximum------ 30°27 October 11th, Wind SW, 
BAROMETER Minimun- veeeee 2935 Do. 13th, Do. SW. 
Range of the Mercury - see O92 
Meap barometrical pressare for the Month «coc-cccccccsccccccccescvevescccseevees ae decece 29°749 
for the lunar period, ending the I4th instant tte eeereeees teteees 29908 
for 13 days, with the Moon in North declination -+++++-- rreveene QO] 
for 17 days, with the Moon in South declination «----++- theeeeee * 29965 
ces described by the rising aud fallin ing of the Mer CULV teeter rere erarerercenees ee eee 7°940 
Greatest variation in 24 Whours ++cesscercccsecccereseeeeesseseerseesersesssene ore eereseense 0-700 
Nomber of Changes, caused by the variations in the We ght of the Atmosphere eee eeeeeee r++ BI 
f STR «5» «'s eeeecee Pee en eeee eee » 6” Oct. 8rd, Wind SE. 
THERMOMETER | sinieamd --.+-0500.cccessscccseeeeee 37 Do. 14th and 17th, Do. NE. and N, 
Range -+++++- Poe redcecsceeccecececs be eeeenecscccccccccece 32 
Mean temperature of the Ale. Pebbe PEE saWeose cccceces «» bb 19 
for days with the Sun ia Libra-++-++-- 55°23 
Greatest variation in v4 hours ee eee POP eee ee ee eee) Pee ees 21-00 
bb 50 


Mean temperature of spring water at So’clock AM, «-++++ é 


DE Luc’s WHALEBONE apdeyres ag cst 
- 91% in the morning of the 4th. 


Greatest humidity ofthe Air ------- Beebe ed cececcereces 
Greatest dryness of Ditt® -.-..-.+--.0e.00.. pve dtesieee 52 In the afternoon of the Ist. 
Tange of the Index Sete eee ee weee eee Pee ee ee eee eee eee au 
Mean at 2 age Ae ee eer te 9.0cSbUeee dé 65°¢. 
ontbiis tt F BEDE Wie ct sce s cKS CR bb civ dtes one 
rea tO ORE) Visdin avs. t¥se SeSBTER i 0 ccc ceects oF +8 
ame Of 3 obsert ations each day at 8, 2, and fal o'clock - 729 
Evaporation for the month.--+- Sate trees eeeeseees serene + 2500 inches, 
eodvevesec 6752 Ditto. 


Rain, with the cauge near the ground: +. tebeees 
Ditto with ditto 23 feet high IEP eee eT CeCe ee eT eee ee ee ee pH Ditto. 


Prevailing Winds, SW. 
SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER. 
A clear sky, 1: fine, with various modifications of clouds, 10}; an overcast sky without rain 8; 
foxgy, 145 rain, 10—Total, 31 days. 
CLOUDS. 
Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, Stratus, Cumulus, Cumulostratas, Nimbus. 
23 ‘ i) 1b 23 
A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING WINDS. 
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Bankrupts. 





CDec. 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazetic——Oct. 26 to Nov. 19. 


Oct. 26.—Armstrong, W. Newcastle-upen-Tyne, 
merchant. (Bell, Bow-ehurchyard, Cheapside. C, 

Bellamy, K.Spaxton, Somerset, shopkeeper. [ Hart- 
ley, New-Bridge-street. C. 

Bremner, A. Camberwell, Surrey, merchant. [Da- 
vies, Lothbury. T. 

Gill, W.C. Melksham, Wilts, linen-draper. [Potts, 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. C. 

Hensey, K. White Cross-street, timber-merchant. 
[Dennis, 4, Austin-friars. T. 

Rohinson, P. Kendal, Westmoreland, mercer, 
[Addison, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. C. 


ct. 29.—Barratt, W. Evre-street-hill, Leather- 
lane, Holborn, bricklayer. (Newbon, Great 
Carter-lane, Doctors’ Commons. T. 

Douglas, J. and D. Russell, No. 90, Fleet-street, 
drapers. (James, Bucklersbury. T. 
Eastwood, Joseph, Meltham, York, 

(Clarke, Chancery-lane. C. 
Hudson, W. Havil-street, Camberwell, Sarrev, 
bricklayer. [Hewitt, Token-house, Lothbury. T. 
Lee, J. Charles-street, Horsleydown, Surrey, ligh- 
terman. (Kirkman, Cannon-street. T. 
Underwood, H. Cheltenham, Gloucester, builder. 
Bowyer, 14, Gray's-inn-square. C. 
Whittle, W. Beaminster, Dorset, tanner, [Wright, 
10, King's Bench-walk, Temple. C. 


Nov. 2.—Baley, T. W. Gerrard’s-hall Tavern, Ba- 
sing-lane, wive-merchant. [Amory, Throgmor- 
ton-street. T. 

Bowman, H. 29, St. John-street, Clerkenwell, ha- 
berdasher. (Holt, Threadneedie-street. T. 

Fitze, G. Totness, Devon, grocer. [Amory, Throg- 
morton-street, T. 

Radford, E. High Holborn, draper. [Hurd, King’s 
Bencli-wa'tk, Temple. T. 

Rivers, G, Judd-street, Brunswick-square, cabinet- 
a (Hall, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. 


clothier. 


Nov. 5.—Ashwell, J. Nottingham, iron-founder. 
{Holine, New-inn. C. 

Beatie, J. Portsea, victualler. [Minchin, 3, Veru- 
lam-bulldings, Gray’s-inn. C, 

Cranage, T. Watling-street, Wellington, Salop, 
grecer. (Evans, Hatton-varden. ©. 

Dixon, F. Hulme, Lancaster, joiner. [Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. €. 

Greathead, H. Stepney Causeway, master-mari- 
ner, (Laug, 107, Fenchurch-street. T. 

Harris, F. l.isle-street, Leicester-square, dealer. 
[Timbrell, Macclesheld-street. T. 

Howes, P. 40, Park-street, Hanover-square, horse- 
series, (Bright, 8, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, 


Johnson, B. J. Houndsditeb, cabinet-maker. 
[Boxer, Furnival'’s-inn, Holbora. T. 

Keunington, C. Glamford Briggs, Lincoln, draper. 
(Eyre, Gray’s-inn. C, 

Rowed, J. Queen-street, Finsbury, timber-mer- 
ehant. (Winter, Bedford-row. T. 

Stolworthy, E. Whitechapel, cheesemonger. 
CHutchison, Crown-court, Threadneedle. st. T. 

Trickle, E. Naneaton, Warwick, mercer. [Con- 

sy Stable, 19, Symon’s-ina, Chaocery-lane. C. 


’ 
Rov. 9,—Adey, J.#en, Cray's-hill, Essex, cattle- 
; Salesman. (Lindsay, St. Thomas’s-street, South- 
_wark. T. 
Bagnall, W, and J. Bagnall, Walsall, Stafford, 
platers. (Turner, 5, Bloomsbary-square. C. 
Bainbridge, J. Whitehaven, Cumberland, plumber. 
[Clennell, Staple-ian, C, 
Brooke, R. Waleot, Somerset, common-brewer. 
a LE ote, Ses eant’s-inn. C. 
rown, J. Fleet-market er. - 
, te , grocer. [Fox, Anstin 
ook, W, Wouldbam, Kent, corn-dealer. (Cour- 
teen, 32, Walbrook, T, . 


Crockett, H. sen. Haddenham, Buckingham, gro- 
cer. (Smith, 31, Basinchall-street, C, 

Davies, W.Sudbury, Suffolk, haberdasher. (Dixon, 
7, Gray’s-inu. C. 

Dawson, J. Bury, Lancaster, linen-draper. [Milne, 
Temple. C, 

Douglas, J., D. Russell, and W. Russell, Fleet. 
street, drapers, (James, Backlersbary. T. 

Drurey, J. Snaith, York, coal-merchant. [Battye, 
Chancery-laue. C. 

Goter, H. Killingsgate, fishsalesman. [Allen, 45, 
Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing-lane. T. 

Greathead, J. Snowhill, auctioneer. (Dyer, Took’s- 
court, Chancery-lane. 7 

Hales, E. Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham, corn- 

factor. [Long, Ho!born-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Hall, R jun. Bury, Lancaster, cotton-manufac- 
turer. [Appleby, Gray’s-inn-square. C, 

Hesse, G. T Cuaaae. Fenchurch-street, bro- 
ker. [Younger,John-street, America-square. T. 

Hopps, T. jun. Fishergate, York, cornfactor. 
[Wiglesworth, 5, Gray’s-inn. C, 

Jones, J. C. Bridgnorth, Salop, linen-draper. 
(Mayhew, Chancery-lane. C. 

Moore, G. jun. Lower-road, Deptford, Kent, coal- 
merchant. (Freeman, Coleman-street. T. 

Newman, J. Upper Fast Smithfield, slopseller. 
[Sweet, Basinghall-street. ‘T. 

Robertson, W. Great St. Helens, insnrance-broker. 
(Reardon, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street. T. 

Sell, J. Hivh-street, Shadwell, cheesemonger. 
(Heard, Hooper’s-square, Goodman’s-fields. T. 

Smith, T. Horstiam, Sussex, timber-merchant. 
[King, 8, Castle-street, Holborn. T, 

Watts, J. Totnes, Devon, linen-draper. (Blake, 
156, Great Surrey-street. C, : 
Whyte, D. Lewes, Sussex, linen draper. (Wilde, 

College-hill, T. 


Nov. 12.—Baker, C. Romsey, Southampton, fell- 

monger. (Slade, 1, John-street, Bedford-row. C, 

= J. Liverpool, drugyist. (Blackstock, Tem- 
e. 

Fabrhead, J. Cressing, Essex, jobber. [Bromley, 
Gray’s-inn-square. C, 

Foster, 2. Liverpool, brewer. [Blackstock, Tem- 
ple. C. 

Green, J. Rednall, King’s Norton, Worcester, malt- 
ster. (Long, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. ©. 

Johnston, J. Pontefract, York, maitster. [Blake- 
lock, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. C. 

Stevens, K. Soulbury, Bucks, dairyman. [Aubrey, 
‘Took’s-court, Cursiter-street. T. 

Stubbs, T. Crawford-street, grocer. (Collins, Spi- 
tal-square. ‘T’. 

Nov. 16.— Bellis, B, Liverpool, grocer. [Black- 
stock, Temple. C. 

Buckmaster, J. and W. Buckmaster, Oki Bond- 
street, army clothiers. “[Pullen, Fore-street, 
Cripplegate. T. P 

Collins, W. Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone, linen- 
draper. [Sweet, Basinghall-street. T. 

Cooper, G. Tutbury-mill, Stafford, miller. [Cook- 
ney, 9, Castle-street, Holborn. C. 

r, J.T. Worcester, draper. (Becke, 36, De- 

vonshire-street, Queen-square, U. " 

Dodd, W. Orton, Westmoreland, drover, [Wilson, 
Farnival’s-inn. C. 

Edwards, D. Gloucester, tea-dealer. , [Stevens, 
Little St. Thomas Apostle. T, 

Graham, J. Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, col- 
ton-manufactarer. (Lawledge, Temple-chaw- 
bers, Fleet-street. T. 

Graham, K. Shorter*’s-court, Throgmorto -street, 
stock- broker. ty eae Angel-court, T... 

Hays, C. and W. H. Blundell, Oxford-street, linen- 
drapers. [.Jones, Sise-lane, T. 

Hewisve M. 1 areal draper, [Adlington, Bed- 

-row. C, 

Hiroa, J. Danbury, Oxford, grocer. [Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Jewin street, Aldersgate-street, T. 
Huxley, C. R. Newgate-street, wholesale-glover. 

[ Watson, Bouyer ie-steeet, Fleet-street, T. 


Coope 
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James, R. St. Martin’s, Stamford-baron, North- 
hampton, veterinary-surgeon. (Rose, Gray’s-inn- 
square. T. 

Kitchen, R. and J. Amory,- Liverpool, tailors. 
sya e, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Lea, T. Liverpool, grocer. (Taylor, King’s Bench- 

: walk, Sage tg A 

Andsey, W. J. W. Bath, silk-mercer. Makins 
Middle Temple. C. ’ suena? 

Manning, J. Clement’s-inn, money-broker. [An- 
derton, Quality-court. Chancery-lane. T. 

Noakes, W. Old City Chambers, wine-merchant. 
Wood, Richmond-buildings, Soho. T. 

Parker, T. jun. Wood street, hosier, (Swain, Fre- 
derick’s-place. Old Jewry. T. 

Smith, J Liverpool, leather-cutter. (Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row. C. 

Thompson, M. C. Kingston-upon-Hall, grocer. 
(Taylor, Clement’s-inn. C. 

Thorley, J. Choriton-row, Manchester, merchant. 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane. C. 


Nov. 19.—Cookworthy, F. C. Bristol, bookseller. 
(Poole, 12, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 


SequestrationsBirtht-—Marriages— Deaths 
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Sanders, W. Bristol, fishmonger. (Clarke, Chan™ 
cery-lane. C, 

Wainwright, B, Hereford, maltster. 
Guilford-street. C, 

Williams, W. S. Charles-street, Brompton, coach- 
master. (Robinson, Charter-house-square, T. 
Woodward, E. Derby, innkeeper. {kew, 2, Hen- 

rietta-court, Covent-garden. C. 


[Dax, 29, 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazctte—Oct. 29 ta Nov. 19. 


Gibson, W. jun. merchant, Edinburvh. 

Welsh, R. and J. Dingwall, wood-merchants, 
Greenock. 

Weir, W. sheep and cattle-dealer, Darley, 

Borthwick and Goudie, merchants, Belhaven, 
Dunbar. 

Jamieson, T. and W. merchants, Kirkintilloch. 

Muir, J. shoe-manufacturer, Kelmaurs, 

Wingate, J. and J. merchants, Glasvow. 

Brown, W. maltster, Broomage-Mains, Falkirk, 

Rennie, J. H. distiller, Yett Distillery, Alloa. 

Mackenzie, A. grocer, Glasgow, : 








BIRTHS. 


Oct, 25.—At Cadogan Terrace, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Sir Gray Campbell, Bart. a son. 

28, At Upwell, Norfolk, Mrs. Geo. Longmore, a 
daughter. 

29. At Forrest-hall, Essex, the lady of Wm. Beck- 
ford, Esy. a daugiter. 

3]. In Henrietta-street, Brauswick-square, the 
| of Robt. Stewart Blucke, Esq. twin sons, 
Noy. 1.—At Plashet Lodge, Elizabeth, the wife of 

Joseph Fry, Esq. a son. 

8. In Powis-place, the lady of R. A. Cottle, Esq. a 
daughter. 

— The lady of Rich, Fothergill, Esq. of Caerleon, 
a son and heir. 

12, In York-place, the lady of Jos. Tasker, Esq. 
of Fitzwalters, in the County of Essex, a daugh- 
ter. 

— The Honourable Mrs. Carleton, a son. 

13. At Lianidon, Anglesea, the Honourable Mrs. 
Irby, a son. 

15. The lady of Geo. Bishop, Esq. of Finsbury- 
place, a son. 

— In Bedford-row, the lady of John Guillum 
Scott, Esq. a son. 


IN IRELAND. 
In Mountjoy-square, Dublin, the lady of Hagh 
O"'Connor, Esq. a daughter. 


ABROAD. 
At L’Hyvreuse, Guernsey, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Kennedy, a danghter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 24.—At Mitcham, Captain James Mvers, 7th 
Keyt. Native Infantry, Madras Establishment, 
to Louisa, widow of Lieut. Col, Henry Koberts, 
of his Majesty's 34th Repimont. 

26. At Exeter, Sam. Lloyd, Esq. of Snughborough, 
Cork, to Sophia, eldest dangliter of Sam. Fre- 
derick Milford. Esq. one of the Magistrates for 
the Connty of Devon. 

— At Broadwater, Sussex, Grenville Pigott, Esq. 
eldest son of Wm. Pigott, Esq. of Doddershall- 
park, Backs, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
Edw, Long, Esq. of Hampton Lodge, Surrey. 

28. At Chelsea, the Key. Henry Curtis Cherry, 
BA. of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Anne Alicia, 
second daughter of Major Gen. Sir John Ca- 
meron, KCB. &e. 

30. At Scaleby, Henry Farrer, Esq. to Frances, 
youngest daughter of Rowland Fawcett, Esq. of 
Sculeby Castle, Cumberland. : 

— By special licence, at Co'wich, in the County 
of Stafford, by the Rev. Frederick Anson, Chas, 
Frederick Baron de Rutzen, to Mary Dorothea, 
eldest dayghter of the late Nathaniel Phillips, 
Esq. of Slebech Hall, Pembrokeshice, and sister 
‘to Viscountess Anson. : , 

31. At Kensington, Capt. David Rae Newsll, = 
Hon, East India Company’s sbip, Scaleby Cas- 





tle, to Charlotte Jannetta, only surviving daugh” 
ter of the late Jas. Falconer 4. of Rombay. 

31. The Rev. Samuel Skeen, of Baliol Colleve, Ox, 
ford, and Hatton, Essex, to Louisa, third daugh- 
ter of the late John Miles, Esq. of Southamptou 
Kow, Kussell.square. 

Nov, 7.—At St. George's, Bloomsbury-square, John 
Hinxman, Esq. of Russell-street, to Kate, ouly 
child of the late Major Biaden, of the lyih Light 
Dragoons. 

9. Major P. Dunbar, of the Cavalry, Hon. East 
India Compaay’s service, to Jessie, seventh 
daughter of the Kev. W. Leslie, of Balnagaith, 
Morayshire, and niece to the Earl of Caithness. 

12. At Fordingbridge, Henry Greenwood, Esq. 
surgeon, youngest son of the late Kev. Thomas 
Greenwood, Vicar of Calne, Wilts, to Anne, el- 
dest daughter of George Reade, Esq. of Fryern- 
court. 

13. At Chiddingstone, in Kent, by the Rev. Wim, 
Streatfield, the Rev. Kichard Peter Whish, MA. 
Prebeudary of Wells, and Vicar of Broxted, ig 
Essex, to Sophia Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Henry Streatheld, Esq, of Chiddiugatone. 

14. At Rotherham, by the Rev. Thomas Trebeck, 
Thomas Trebeck, Esq. of the Koyal Artillery, 
to Sophia, third daughter of the late Joseph 
Walker, Esq. of Eastwood, near Rotherham, 

18. At Madron Church, Cornwall, George Gilbert 
Cursey, MD. FIRS. to Atary, only child of the 
late John Dennis, Esq. of Alverton, Pengance, 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Park-place, Edinburgh, John Williams, Esq. of 
the Hon. East India Company's Civil Service, to 
Sophia, daughter of the late Dr. Wm, Roxburgh, 
of the same Service. > 

At Netherwood, near Dumfries, Augustus Spry 
Faulkner, Esq. Lieut. 77th regt. son of the late 
Rear Admiral Faulkner, to Mary Ann, widow of 
the late William Manro, Esq. Royal Regt. Ar- 
tillery. 

IN IRELAND. ’ 

At Lorra Glebe, County of Tipperary, Usher Lan- 
staff, Esq. to Rosina Eleanor, fourth dawzhter of 
the Kev, Edward Price, Archdeacon of Killaloe, 
aud grand-niece to the late Marquis of Ely. 


ABROAD. 

At Paris, Placide Le Vasseur, Jun. Esq. of Black- 

heath, to Charlotte Mary, only daughter of Paul 
Newman, Esq. of Melksham, Wilts. 

At Naples, Augustus Wm. Heyman, Esq. of the 

second Kegt. NB. Dragoons, to Miss Cockhvarn, 


daughter of Geu. Cockburn. 


DEATHS. 
Oct. 16.—In the New er anes 27, ber ey 
. Esq. Lieutenant of the IN. younge 
the bane’ Gen. Robinson, fa a Hall, Suf- 
Ik, and nephew to the Earl of Powjs. 
1945 Great oram.street, in his way froin Scot- 
Jand to Geneva, Dr, Alexander Marcet, aged 52. 
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20. Captain Savage, late of the 52d Rect. and of 
the Ist Life Guards (son of Admiral Savage, of 
Queen’s square, Westminster) who put an end 
to his own existence with a razor, although in 
the last stage of a consumption. 

21. At Romsey, Jolin Lathan, Esq. who destroyed 
himself with a pistol. 

25. In his 66th year, after an illness of 4 months, 
James Sowerby, Esq. FLS. MGS. &c. well 
known as the engraver of the plates, and pub- 


lisher of English Botany, a work exhibiting a. 


complete Flora of Gireat Britain. Mr.S. was a 
most assiduous cultivator of natural history, as 
is amply shown by the numerous works in which 
he was engaged. 

— At his family seat, Hardwick, Shropshire, Sir 
John Kynaston Powell, Bart. who represented 
that County in Parliament during 40 years. He 
having left noissue, bis title and estates devolve 
on his only brother, the Rev. Edward Kynaston, 
Rector of Kirby, and Farnham, in Suffolk. 

29, In Fludyer-street, Westminster, in his 80th 
year, Kichard Frewin, Esq. Chairman of the 
Commissioners of Customs in England. 

30. lo Finsbury-square, after a long illness, Asher 
Goldsmid, Esq. aged 7). 

— At Grosvenor-place, Bath, in his 60th year, 
Admiral Peter Paget, late Naval Commissfoner 
at Madras and Trincomalee. He commanded 
the Chatham in Vancouver’s Voyage of Disco- 
very round the world. 

31. At Bath, aged 59, Major-Gen. Henry Proctor. 

— At Kennington, aged 18, Richard Maidman 
Buwiden, eldest son of Major Budden, of the Hon, 
East India Company’s service. 

— Eliza, the lady of Richard Benyon de Beauvoir. 
Esq. daughter of Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. and 
only child of the Hon. Lady Smith. 

Nov. 2. Ia Pall Mall, in her 17th year, Catherine, 
youngest dauglter, and one of the beiresses of 
the late Benjamin Hayés, Esq. of Cork, Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

— At Tetbury, aged 65, William Wood, Esq. 
Banker. 

8. At Sandford Hall, aged 30, Thomas Hugh Sand- 
ford, Esq. of Sandford, in the county of Salop. 
5. At Hackney, aged 67, Benjamin Spencer, MD. 

of Shaftsbury. 

— In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, in her 25th 
ear, Ann, second daughter of James Allen, 
sq. of Buckingham. 

7. At Floore, Northamptonshire, Mary, the wife 
of J. B. Daniel, Esq. Deputy-Assistant-Com- 
missary-General to the forces, aged 28. 

— In Upper Uharlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, in 
his 54th year, Samuel John Symons Trickey, 


— At Chertsey, aged 69, Mrs. Ogilvie, relict of 
Dr, Ozilvie, of Englefield-green, Surrey. 

@. At Wandsworth Manor-house, in his 8th year, 
Henry, tenth ¢on of the Right Hon. Christopher 
Magnay, Lord Mayor. 

10. At his seat, Thoby Priory, in the county of 
Pssex, James Grant, Esq. late of Demerara. 
— In his 89th year, the Rev. Charles Onley, of 

Stésted-hall, in the county of Essex. 

11. At Woolwich, aged 20, Charles Proby, mid- 
shipmap, RN. only son of Commissioner Cun- 
ningham, of the Royal Navy. 

12. At his house, in Sloane-street, in his 82d year, 
the Right Hon. Wm. Lord Grantley, Baron 
Markinfield, in the county of York, Lord High 
Steward of Athertonshire and Guilford, Colonel 
of the Ist Koyal Regt. of the Surrey Militia, 
FSA. &¢.&c. His Lordstiip, who succeeded to 
thetitle on the decease of his father in 1788, held 
for many years a high diplomatic situation, and 
represented in Parliament, at different times, 


Deaths—Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


[Dec. 


the county of Surrey and the Borouch of Guil- 
ford. He is sueceeded in his titles and estates 
by Fletcher Norton, Esq. eldest son of the late 
Hon. F Norton, Esq. Senior Baron of bis Ma- 
oy} Court Exchequer, in Scotland, who was 
1is Lordship’s second brother. 

14. At Wimbledon-house, Surrey, the lady of Sir 
William Beaumaurice Kush. 

— In Wimpole-street, aged 10, Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of the doanger Lady Knatchbull, and the 
late Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. of Mersham 
Hatch. 

15. In Upper Gloucester-street, Regent's Park, 
Mr. Johu Debrett, formerly an eminent Book- 
sellerin Piccadilly, and Editor of the “ Peer- 
age,” and ‘* Baronetage,” and “* Parliamentary 
Papers.” Mr. Debrett also published a work, 
entitled the “ New Foundling Hospital of Wit.” 

16. In York-street, in her 75th year, Lady Bloxam, 
relict of Sir Matthew Bloxam, who died on the 
16th of the preceding mouth. 

19. In Norfo K-street, Strand, Mr. G. Tralles, Pro- 
fessor of Astrouomy in the Royal Academy 
Berlin. 

— In his 69th year, Wm. Lewis, Esq. of Lyon- 
house, Stamford Hill. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Grey Abbey, Edinburgh, Mrs. Agnes Beck, 
aged 104. 

Atthe seat of his sister, the Conntess of "Selkirk, 
in St. Mary’s Isle, James Wedderburn, Esq. 
His Majesty’s Selicitor-General for Scotland. 

At Elgin, James M‘Andrew, Esq. late of Lon- 
don, and formerly of Lisbon. 

At Hamilton, Kobert Burns, Esq. of Westport, 
Jothwell, in his 65th year. This gentleman 
was the fourth pupil of the celebrated Mr. 
Braidwood, of the Edinburgh Deaf and Dumb 
institution. 


IN IRELAND. 

Hans Hamilton, Esq. MP. many years Represen- 
tative in Parliament for the county of Dablin. 
The Hon. Lady Anne Jocelyn, sister to the Earl 
of Roden, aged 24: her remaius were interred 

in the family vault at St. Nicholas, Dunkeld. 

At Moor Park, near Kilworth, iv the county of 
Cork, in his 53d year, Stephen, Earl of Mount- 
cashel. He succeeded his father the first Earl in 
1790, and is now succeeded by his eldest son 
Vicount Kilworth, besides whom he leaves four 
sons and two daughters. 


ABROAD. 

At Almanie, Don Martin de Garey, Councillor of 
State. 

M. Deseine, Sculptor to the family Bourbon 
Conde, wiose monument of the Due D’Enghein 
was noticed in our last No. page 454. 

At Venice, Oct. 12, in his @th year, Antonio Ca- 
nova, the illustrious Italian Sculptor. His eb- 
sequies were celebrated on the 19th, when a fu- 
neral oration was delivered by Count Cicognara. 

At Marguise, near Calais, Richard Usher, Eso. 
This gentleman, who is said to have been ove of 
the handsomest men in Europe, was killed by 
his gun going off accidently, owing to the trigger 
coming in contact with a twig. 

At Kome, Madame Letitia Buopaparte, mother of 
the late Ex-Emperor of Franee. The chief heir 
to her immense wealth is ber grand-son, the 
young Napoleon : to her eight children now liv- 
ing, viz, Joseph, Lucien, Louis, Jerome, Eliza 
Pauline, Caroline, and Hortensia, she bas be- 
queathed 150,000 scudi (37,0002.) each; and to 
her brother, Cardinal Fesch, a superb palace 
fitted up in the most costly manner, 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


. The Rev. C. Hatch, BA. Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, presented by the Provost ahd 
Fellows of that society to the — curaucies of 
Kersey aod Lindsey, Suffolk, vacated by the 
death of the Rev. J. A. Trash. 

OXPORD.—The Degree of Doctor in Divinity has 
been unanimous'y conferréd in convocation on the 
eros is Ma) ety * imag College, Chap- 

e rees in the Canadas, and 
now resident at Quebec, oe Lo 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev.H. Godfrey, DD. Pre- 
sidentof Queen's College, elected Vice-Chancellor 
of this University for the year ensning.—Nov. 15, 
a Grace passed the Senate to confer the Degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, by Royal Mandate, on the Rev, 
D. Cresswell, MA. Fellow of Trinity College. 
TheSeaténian Prize for the present year, has been 
adjudved to the Rev. E. B. Eliiot. MA, for his poem 
on Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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Patents—Foreign Exchange. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


J. Collier, Compton-street, Brunswick- 
square; for improvements upon machines 
for shearing cloth.—Sept. 27. 

W. Goodman, Coventry, hatter ; 
improvements in looms.—Sept. 27. 

J. Bourdieu, Lime-street, London, Esq. 3 
for improving the preparation of colours for 
printing wove cloths.—Sept. 27. 

B. Boothby, iron works, Chesterfield ; 
for an improved method of manufacturing 
cannon-shot.—Sept. 27. 

J. Moxon, Liverpool, merchant, and J. 
Fraser, King-street, Commercial-road, en- 
gineer; for improvements in ship cabooses 
or hearths, and also for apparatus to be oc- 
casionally connected therewith, for evapo- 
rating and condensing water.—Sept. 27. 

F. L. Fatton, New Bond-street, watch- 
maker; for improvements on watches or 
chronometers.— Sept. 27. 

T. T. Benningfield, High-street, White- 
chapel, tobacco-manufacturer, and J. T. 
Beale, Christian-street, Saint George’s in 
the East, cabinet-maker ; for improvements 
on steam-engines.—Sept. 27. 

J. Frost, Finchley; for a new method of 
casting or constructing foundations, piers, 
walls, &c.—Sept. 27. 

J. Witcher, Helmet-row, Old-street, 


for 


mechanic, M. Pickford, Wood-street, car- 
rier, and J. Whitbourn, Goswell-street, 
coachsmith ; for an improvement in the 
construction of wheels.—Sept. 27. 

S. Pratt, Bond-street, trunk-manufac- 
turer ; for improved straps and bands for 
the better securing of luggage.—Sept. 27. 

T. Binns and J. Binns, Tottenham- 
court-road, engineers ; for improvements in 
propelling vessels, and in the construction 
of steam-engines.—Oct. 18. 

W. Jones, Bodwellty, Monmouthshire, 
engineer; fer improvements in the manufac- 
turing of iron.— Oct. 18. 

S. Wilson, Streatham, Esq, ; for a new 
manufacture of worsted.—Oct. 18. 

U. Lane, jun. Lamb's Conduit-street, 
straw-hat manufacturer; for an improve- 
ment in the platting of straw, and in ma- 
nufacturing bonnets, &c. therefrom.—Oct. 
18. 

J. Williams, Cornhill, stationer; for a 
method to prevent the frequent removal of 
the pavement and carriage-path, and for 
laying down and taking up pipes, &¢.— 
Oct. 18. 

J. Brindley, Finsbury, near Rochester, 
ship-builder ; for improvements in the build- 


ing of ships, &c.—Oct. 18. 








COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
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} ow {iB [Mambane/ Amsterdam] Vienna [Nwrmber tin Nae etee  Bee 
London ...| 25°40 | 37°11 39°] 10°77 | 1.100 | 7:1 — i619 | 612 
Pee 2825, | 5 {262 564 | 1195 | f.1193 | 83 | — | 80 | 17% 
Hamburg .| 182 — 34 1464 146} | 1544) — 1474 13 
papeieas 563 104} -- 1413 1414 1469 — | 142 284 
Vienna....' 250 148} 347 — 40 103% — | 1004 i 
Franckfort.| 3} | 148 345 | 100 | 100 | 103}; — | 100) rT 
Augsburg | 250 148 nt 992 993 | 1034; — | 100} | — 
Genoa......| 472 82 87 614 ‘oc — aM — A 
leipsig..... — | 1483) — | — 993 | 1033} — | — | 11d 
Leghorn,..| 511 88 94} 563 om ja | ele — ua 
Taisbon. poo] 5395 394 42 a a —_ — —_ bs a re 
Cadiz..,....| 15°75 933 es — _ ond Herd Casall Oe 
Naples. ...| 432 = 80 — > —-|-—- /— za 
Bilbao. eee 15°74 —_— 100 — —_— _— op - 
Madrid. ee! 16 95 1013 — = -— | _— ‘s a 
(Oporto . ... 535 39} 42 a _ gill Beet este 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT . ee 
- - ¢ ; 2 eal -~, ; w Madrid. lisbon. 
| ow PINS) BR enigimatePerersbunc) J, ISN’ | Now: | av Ge 
Te ' ‘ 53 
London .....| 1614 7 72 94] 10 | 402} 38h) 5 
i 4 16 5 522 
Paris ......++ 79 aes 40 104 were, a 
Hamburg.... | 146$ 1524 | 1878 94 94 $ - yy 
Amsterdam.| 141g 146 176 915 | 1035) 125 at 
Genoa Fecasee — a — — — _ 






















MARKETS. 


—_ 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Oct, 25 to Nov. 19. 


Amsterdam, C. F...... cool Ded .. 129-4 
Ditto at sight .. cccereeees 11-18. . 12-1 
Rotterdam, 2 U........-..12-3. .12-5 
Antwerp «....+.+++ ereees 12-3. .12-5 
Hamburgh, 24 U ......... 37-7. .37-9 
Mites TEU, 260 0cccc0es 37-8. .37-10 


Paris, 3 days’ sight........25-50. .25-55 
Ditto..2 U 2... ee eeee ee 25-80. . 25-89 


Bourdeaux ........ vee e2D-BO. 25685 
Berlin». 0... sbcdeavee’s 4-7 
Frankfort on theMain o - 

Ex. M....i..- oo 0157. 156% 


Petersburg, ruble, 3 Us..... 94 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M.......10-19..10-22 


Trieste, ditto. . ......0e00+ 10-19. . 10-22 
Madrid, effective... ......36..37§ 
Cadiz, effective....... see dO .. 565 
Bilboa........- grec ved ements cop 
Barcelona. ....s0eeeeee++ B08 2.36 
Seville....... PTTTITT TTT Ti 
Gibraltar. ......cceeceese 304 
Leghorn .....-.. cacvaccece 474 
Genoa ......26. seeccceee hdd 
Venice, Ital. Liv...........27 ..50 
Malta ... 00.0000. ceceee ee 4D 
Naples .....cccccesseee SOS 
Palermo, per 0Z. .......- 118 
Lisbon ...-0-e-0e0 ovcce ak 
Oporto ...cecececeveees - 624. .52} 
Rio Janeiro,.....+..- oe 46 
Bahia ...cccceccccces ~. 00 
SPUD . no ccccepeccoss oo 98 
Cork eeOeeeearens cece DF 
— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 


£. s. d. £. &. d. 
Portugalgold,incoin0 0 0..0 0 0 
Foreign gold, in bars3 17 6..0 0 0 
New doubloons....3 15 0..3 14 6 
New dollars .,....0 4 94..0 0.0 
Silver, in bars;stand.0 4 114..0 0 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 30s. 8d. 


Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 74d. the loaf of 4 Ibs. 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 


Ware ...... £20 Oto 4 0 0 
Middlings... 110 Oto 115 0 
Chats. pececs 110 Oto 1 0 O 
Common red 0 0 Oto 0 O O 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
{N THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns in the Weeks ending 
Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

19 26 2 9 
Wheati38 438 158 5 38 10 
Rye - 20 820 920 7.20 7 
Barley,25 526 827 327 4 
Oats 19 419 119 1119 7 
Beans 25 026 726 126 5 
Peas 28 530 530 028 10 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Oct. 21 to Nov. 16. 

















English | Irish | Foreign} Total 
Wheat) 32,648; 345; — (32,993 
Barley! 19,241| 775] —- {20,016 





Oats | 66,054| 17664 500 84,218 
Rye 39} — | — 39 
Beans! 8,639} — | — 8,639 
Pease | 6,680); — — 6,680 
Malt | 22,454 Qrs.; Flour 39,704 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour—1420 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .50s. to 80s, 
Sussex, ditto .......70s. to 80s. 
Essex, ditto ........ Os. to Os, 
Yearling Bags...... 0s. to Os. 
Kent, New Pockets 60s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto...... 45s. to 54s. 
Essex, ditto ........ Os. to Os. 
Farnham, ditto ..... 0s. to Os. 
Yearling Pockets ... 0s. to Os. 




















Average Price per Load of 

Hay. Clover. Straw. 

£. 4% £8 £.8 £. & £2 hh, & 
Smithfield. 

0to3 15..4 Oto4d 4,.1 12tol 16 
Whitechapel. 

3 6to4d 0..3 8to4 10..1 Gtol 16 

St. James's. 
3 5to4d 4..3 10to4 4..1 7Ztol 19 


Meat by Carcase, per Stone of 8lb. at 

Newgatc.—Beef..,.1s. 8d. to 2s, 4d 
Mutton..}s. 8d. to 2s. 4d 
Veal....3s. Od. to.4s. 4d° 
Pork... .2s. Od. to 3s. . 8d 
Lamb...0s. Od. to 0s. Od 

Leadenhall.-Beef....1s. 8d. to 2s. 8d° 
Mutton..Is. 8d. to 2s...2d° 
Veal ....35. 44) to 49. °° Bd" 
Pork....2s. Od. to 3s. 8d" 
Lamb...0s. Od. to Os. Od’ 


Cattle sold at Smithfield from Oct. 23, 
to Nov. 18, both inclusive. 

Beasts. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 

15,608 1,620 118,430 =1,790 











HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from Oct. 28 to Nov. 18. 
Oct. 28. Nov. 4. Nov. ll. Novy. 18. 


d@ #d. ad. 


&. d. %,. d. &. d. 3. d. Ss. d. 


s. 
Newcastle. 41 6 to 46 0] 41 6 to 46 0} 36 0 to.47 0] 39 6 to 45 6 
Sunderland 41 0 1042 6 | 39 3 to 47 © | 37-0 to 44 O| 30-6 t0 45-9 - 
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ccou cS 
ACCOUNT OF CANALS, BOCES, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
Wov. 19th, 1822.) 
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Daily Price of Stocks, from 25th Oct. to 25th Nov. 
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By J. M. Ruwhardson, Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill, 


























